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PREFACE 


Afteh becoming a(;quainte<i with the Blackfect Indians, 
I realised that there were locked up in the breasts of the 
old chiefs and medicine men rich treasures of folk-lore, 
religious beliefs and ceremonials. I saw that the 
younger generation was indifferent to their tribal customs, 
traditions and religion. 1 also observed that they had 
no written language, and it seemed inevitable that, with 
the passing of the old chiefs and medicine men, their 
ancient religion and folk-lore would fall into oblivion. 
When I discovered that I could obtain the unbosoming 
of their secrets and that the door was open to me for 
study and investigation, I resolved that 1 would do my 
best to preserve all the knowledge available. 

Having kept accurate recojxls of my experiences and 
investigations, I have been .encouraged to believe that 
information has been secui’ed worthy of publication. 
This book has accordingly been published with the hope 
that its narrative of experiences among the Blackfeet 
would interest the general reader, and its records of 
investigation would be of some value to the science of 
ethnology. The narrative form has been chosen in the 
belief that this method would furnish a more faithful 
portraiture of the environment, family life and personal 
character of this tribe of Indians, and would enable the 
reader to form a better conception of their religion, 
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tribal customs and social organisation, than if a more 
formal treatise on these subjects had been attempted. 

I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor 
Doctor Karl von den Steinon, President of the Berlin 
Anthropological Society ; Mr. George A. Macmillan of 
London ; Doctor J. G. Frazer, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, England ; and Professor William Ridgeway, 
President of the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for their interest and en- 
couragement in my work ; 

To Mr. Francis E. Lcupp, former United States 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs ; Mr. GiflFord Pinchot, 
former Chief of the Forest Service, and the resident 
government agents of the Blackfeet Indians, for their 
cordial support, during my various visits at tin; 
reservations : 

To Dr. J. A. Brashear of Pittsburg for his astro- 
nomical notes ; 

To Dr. Clark Wissler of the American Museum of 
Natural History for sending me his anthropological 
papers : 

To Mr. O. E. Jennings, assistant curator of Botany in 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, for his identification of 
my collection of herbs and plants : 

To Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Magee of Browning, 
Montana, for their assistance and friendship during 
many years : 

And to my brother Norman McClintock for his 
valuable assistance in photographic matters and 
identification of birds. 

WALTER McCLINTOCK 

Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A., 

Jime, 1910 . 
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and Francis E. Leupp, former Commissioner of [ndian 
Affairs, (ffiristian missions among tln^ Blackfeet. - The (ffirist- 
ian medical missionary greatly needed. 
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THE OLD NORTH TRAIL 


INTRODUCTION 

Thp' once powerful confederation of the Blackfeet or 
Sikaikaua Indians comprising the North Blackfeet, 
Bloods and Piegans, is of Algonquin origin. Al- 
though they speak the same language, hav'e similar 
customs, and are closely intermarried, these three 
divisions are independent of each other, each having 
its own Sun-dance, council and head chief When the 
dominant white race, both in Canada and the United 
States, restricted the Blackfeet from their nomadic life, 
which had covered the vast region stretching, from the 
North Saskatchewan River in Alberta, to the Yellow- 
stone River in Montana, and from longitude 105 degrees 
west from Greenwich to the Rocky Mountains, their 
fixed settlements were made in the localities where 
their permanent camps were formerly located. Thus 
the present reservations of the Bloods (Kainau), and 
North Blackfeet, in the Province of Alberta, Canada, 
are along the same rivers, where their ancestors camped. 
The Piegans became subdivided into North and South 
Piegans, the former in Alberta, and the latter in North- 
western Montana. 

The most reliable authorities that I could consult 
among the Blackfeet, as to the origin of their tribal 
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name, stated tliat, aj^es ago, their people lived far to the 
north of their present country, where the dark fertile 
soil so constantly discoloured their moccasins that they 
were called Siksikaua, or Black Moccasins. 

They were the most aggressive and warlike of all 
the Plains tribes. They were constantly at war with 
the (Jrows, Sioux, Cheyennes, Assinniboines, Snakes, 
Kutenai and Flatheads. Their war-parties frequently 
met in conflict along the Ohl North Trail. The 
Blackfeet say that the Crows once roamed along the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, but were driven 
by them to the south-east, where the Crow reservation 
is now situated. The Lewis and Clark Journals mention 
the Blackfeet as the only tribe against which their 
expedition was compelled to use firearms. 

In 1832 Catlin wrote about the Plains Indians : “ The 
several tribes of Indians, inhabiting the Upper Mis.souri, 
are undoubtedly the finest looking, best equipped and 
most beautifully costumed. . . . They live in a country 
well stocked with buffaloes and wild horses, which 
furnish them an excellent and easy living ; their atmos- 
phere is pure, which produces good health and long 
life, and they are the most independent and happiest 
ra(!e of Indians I have met with : they are all entirely 
in a state of primitive rudeness and wildness, and con- 
sequently are picturesque and handsome, almost beyond 
description. Nothing in the world, of its kind, can 
possibly surpass in beauty and grace some of their 
games, amusements and parades. In my travels I 
have more than realised my former predictions that 
those Indians, who could be found almost entirely in 
a stiite of nature, with the least knowledge of civilised 
society, would be found the most cleanly in their 
persons, elegant in their dress and manners, and en- 
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joying life to the greatest perfection. Of such tribes 
perhaps the Crows and Blackfeet stand first ; and no 
one would be able to appreciate the richness and elegance, 
(and even taste too), with which some of these people 
dress, without seeing them in their own country.’’ 

The Blackfeet traversed wide tracts of country in 
quest of plunder and adventure. They were the most 
daring and enterprising of the Plains tribes, their 
expeditions following the Old Nortli Trail into the 
far distant North Land, and southward as for as 
Mexico. That they used horses, on these far-seeking 
expeditions, we have the testimony of Mackenzie, who 
says of the Blackfeet in 1800 , They are the people 
who deal in horses and take them upon war parties 
towards Mexico, from which they (mter into the 
country to the soutli-cast, which consists of plains.” 
Sometimes their expeditions did not return for several 
years, and then would appear unexpectedly in full 
view of the tribal camp, bearing their spoils and 
singing their songs of victory, amid genei*al rejoicing. 
The bravery of their chiefs and their wonderful 
adventures were then heralded throughout the tribe, 
and the young men were thus stimulated to emulate 
their deeds of valour. 

In the former domain of the Blackfeet, lying between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Yellowstone and Upper 
Missouri Rivers, the mountain slopes abounded in 
beaver, wapiti, moose, mountain sheep and grizzly bears, 
while immense herds of antelope and bufhilo roamed 
over the plains, furnishing them with an abundance 
of meat for food, and skins for clothing and shelter. 
But the irresistible advance of the white race was like 
the invasion of a hostile army in its effects upon this 
Indian paradise. It brought small-pox, measles and 

B 2 
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other contagious diseases and the seductive poison, 
alcohol, each in turn contributing to the undermining 
of the vigour of the Indian race. The last of several 
plagues of small-po.x was introduced by a Missouri 
River steamboat in J 8G9, spreading rapidly among the 
Plains tribes. It decimated the Rlackfeet and is still 
referred to by them as “ the great sic.kness.” The 
climax of their misfortunes finally came with the 
sudden annihilation in 1888 of the last of the great 
herds of buffalo, which had afforded them occupation 
and their chief means of subsistence. At the beginning 
of the following winter, the Blackfeet found themselves 
deprived of their usual winter stores of dried buffalo 
meat, with the result that, during that winter and the 
spring of 1884, a large number of them perished from 
starvation. 

Greatly reduced in numbers and crippled in resources, 
the BlacAfect slowly retreated before the advancing tide 
of white settlers. Yielding to the pressure from the 
whites and their own dire necessities, they sold by 
treaty vast tracts of land to the United States, so that 
they now o(‘eupy only a narrow strip of country 
bordering upon the eastern slopes of the northern 
Rockies. The climate, being sul>ject to severe storms 
in summer and blizzards in winter, has so far seemed 
unfavourable for agriculture. Their chief occupation of 
raising cattle and horses is handicapped by the hazards 
of extreme heat and cold. 

They have held themselves, as much as possible, aloof 
from civilisation, cherishing the remembrance of their 
former days of comfort, freedom and power. Oft 
repeated wrongs by the whites have provoked indi- 
vidual retaliation and bloodshed, but not organised 
rebellion against the Government, and developed in 
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the Indian heart a deep-seated mistrust and hatred 
of the white race. Early explorers estimated that the 
Blackfeet once numbered from 30,000 to 40,000. They 
have gradually dwindled, until at the present time 
there are about 3,500 full bloods in Canada and the 
United States. This constant decline of the full- 
blooded Blackfeet still continues, and we have the 
pathetic spectacle of a dying race. 



CHAPTER 1 

MY INTRODUCTION TO THE BLACKFEET 


Visit North-Western Montana as member of a Forestry Expedition 
under Gifford Pincliot, Chief of the Forest Service of the United 
States.- - Meet with Siksikakoan, an Indian Scout. — He invites me 
to go with him to his home among the Blackfect. — Our journey 
eastward through the forests up the western slope of the Rocky 
Mountidns. • - We cross the Continental Divide by the ('utbank Pass. 
—Flora, birds and Fauna of the mountains. - Magnificent scenery. 

— Many glaciers and snowcapped peaks. — Enter the Rlackfeet 
Country by an old Indian war-trail. — First glimpse of the tribal camp 
of the Black feet on the plains. -Siksikakoan introduces mo to the 
leaders of the Blackfeet. — Meeting with Chief Mad Wolf.- Novel 
ex[)eriences in the big camp. — Accompany Siksikakoan to his home 
on Cutbank River. — My first summer among the Blackfeet. 

I FIRST visited the country of the Bhickfe('.t as a mend ter 
of a (Tovernmeiit expedition under Gifford Finchot, Chief 
of the Forest Service of tlie United States, which liad 
been sent into the north-west by the National Forest 
Commission, to report upon the advisaltility of forming 
certain national forest reserves. 

Siksikakoan (Blackfoot-Man), also known as William 
Jackson, was a noted Indian scout, who liad served in 
the Indian campaigns under Generals Miles and Custer. 
He related to me tlie tlirilling story of Iris escape througli 
the Sioux lines, at the time of the disastrous battle of 
the Little Big Horn, June 25th, 187G, when General 
Custer and his battalion of the 7th U.S. cavalry were 
annihilated by the Sioux.^ Siksikakoan was attached 

' The Blackfe.ot trU)© of Mouiaua aud A\V)ovta whould not confused 
with the Sioux Blackfeet of Dakota who fought against General Custer 
in the battle of The Little Big Horn. 
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as a scout to Major Reno’s battalion, co-operating with 
General Custer’s. During the first confusion of Major 
Reno’s attack and repulse in the first day’s fighting, 
First Lieutenant De Rudio, Interpreter Girard, Private 
O’Neal and Siksikakoan were cut off.^ Under cover of 
darkness, Siksikakoan ventured upon the battle-field 
and stripped from the dead Sioux sufficient leggings, 
moecasins and blankets to disguise themselves. Then, 
in the dead of night, on the 26 th, he led his companions 
safely through their sleeping enemies, to the bluffs north 
of the river, to which Major Reno had retreated for 
safety. During the movement Siksikakoan answered 
the challenges of the Sioux by giving satisfiictory replies 
in the Sioux language. 

Siksikakoan continued his .scouting service until the 
close of the Indian wars on the northern plains, when 
he returned to his tribe on the Blackfeet Re.se rvation. 
He erected a cabin on Cutbank River, at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains. He gradually built up a well- 
ecpiipped ranch, and owned lai’ge herds of cattle and 
horses. He lived there till the winter of 18 i)U, when 
he died, as the final result of injuries received during 
his life of adventure and hardship as a scout. 

When the forestry work was completed and my 
Government associates had deijarted, Siksikakoan and 
I were camped together in the forest country of the 
Flathead Indians, on the western slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. One evening, by our camp-fire, L agreed 
to his proposal that w'e should ret-urn to the Blackfeet 
Reservation on the eastern side of the range ; “ for 

’ “During the night Lieutenant De Rudio, Private O’Neal, Mr. Girard, 
the interpreter, and Jackson, a scout, came to our line. They had been 
left in the river bottom when Major Reno made his retreat.” (Extract 
from Capt. E. 8. Godfrey’s “Ouster’s Last Battle,” Century Mayazhie^ 
volume 43f p. 379^ Jhti. 1892.) The smiie incident is referred to in the 
report of Gen. W. T. Sherman, Secretary of War, 187t), p. 33. 
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there,” said he, “ I have many horses and cattle. The 
mountains are not far distant, where the hunting is 
good, and the lakes and streams are full of fish. We 



Camp on Western Slope. 


shall he in the midst of my people, and‘I will introduce 
you to the leading chiefs of the Blackfcet.” 

It was at the beginning of summer, when we started 
on our journey across the Rocky Mountains, toward the 
country of the Blackfeet. Our outfit was carried on 
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the backs of pack horses. The trail was difficult and 
overgrown and frequently blocked by windfalls. Sik- 
sikakoan led the way with his axe, while I followed 
driving the pack horses. On the western slope of the 
Rockies the forests are very dense, because of the mild 
climate and abundant rainfall. Tlie trees grow to a 
large size and the undergrowth is luxuriant. We rode 



River on Western Slope. 


through glades, where the rank masses of weeds and 
grasses were shoulder high, and passed chains of beautiful 
lakes, hidden in the gloomy recesses of the forest, where 
huge tamaracks, firs and spruces grew to the water’s 
edge, and extended high up on the sides of the mountains 
This was the haunt of deer, wapiti and moo.se, many of 
their tracks being visible in the soft ground along the 
lake shores. 

A botanist would have been delighted with the 
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great numbers of wild Howers in full bloom. I saw 
magnificent specimens of bear grass (Xerophyllum 
Douglasii), growing to the height of five feet. Their 
stalks were surmounted by dense caps of white fiowers, 
each flower on an ascending pedicel an inch or more 
long. The leaves at the base of the stem were narrow 
and stiff. The root is used by the Blackfect as a 



Adders’ Tonduks. 


remedy for fractures and sprains. The leaves of a 
similar species are used by other Indian tribes in 
making baskets. There was also a great profusion of 
pink twin flowers (Linnaeus borealis), with its vine 
of shiny dark green leaves, also bishop’s caps, light 
yellow adders’ tongues and flowering dogwood (Cornus 
canadensis). 

During our forest journey I recognised many birds 
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native to my home in the east. When passing lonely 
lakes, 1 heard the wild, laughing cry of the loon, 
and olive-backed thrushes singing along the shores. 
In the lofty pines were chicadees, winter wrens, hermit 
thrushes, and myrtle warblers. In the open glades 
were robins, doves, ruffed grouse, (diipping sparrows, 
flickers, juncos, and tree swallows. Here I first became 
acquainted with the Macgillivray warbler, his little gray 



A Mountain Lake. 


head frequently peering out shyly from the willows 
along the .streams. I found the nest, with four eggs, 
hidden away in some blackberry bushes, close to a lake. 
In the bushes were vireos, fly-catchers, and yellow 
warblers, and, in the deep woods, woodpeckers, red- 
breasted nuthatches, and golden-crown kinglets. 

We surprised a large bear sunning hini.self in the 
trail, but he quietly and quickly disappeared into the 
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forest. The trail led through a broad valley and along 
the bank of a swift mountain stream, climbing continu- 
ally upwards towards the Continental Divide. When 
we reached a high altitude, the trees became gnarled 
and stunted, and we were frequently enveloped in 
heavy clouds. Here were many tracks of big-horn, 
and we saw a band of Rocky Mountain goats high 



up on the mountain side. Hoary marmots, or whistlers 
greeted us from the clifts with their shrill calls, but 
they were so timid that they quickly disappeared on 
our approach. We entered a huge basin, surrounded 
by towering peaks — a superb and vast amphitheatre 
about four miles wide from side to side. At the 
bottom was a sparkling lake, with wooded shores, 
surmounted by a circular mountain wall with a sheer 
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height of 3,000 feet. It was fed' by many streams, 
which had their sources in the glaciers and fell over 
precipitous cliffs with a constant roar, reverberating 
■ like thunder from the surrounding walls of rock. 



The Pass. 


The Indians have given to the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains the appropriate name “ Backbone-of- 
the-World.” Standing on the summit of the Cutbank 
Pass (7,861 feet), we were surrounded by dazzling 
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glaciers and stupendous mountains mantled with snow. 
The intense brightness of the snow-fields was relieved 
by the dark green covei'ing of forests, which lined 
the valleys far below. Four miles to the north lay 
the Triple Divide — the Crown of the Continent, where 
the water-shed divides between the Pacific Ocean, 
Hudson Bay, and the Gulf of Mexico. Directly south 
was the sharply -pointed Flinch’s peak, which lifted 
its towering mass like a cathedral spire 5,000 feet 
above the valley. It is impossible from the illus- 
tration to realise the sheer precipitousness of this peak. 

On the west were Mt. James (10,155 feet), Mt. 
Pinchot (9,332 feet), and Ram Mountain, so called 
because frecpiented by many Rocky Mountain rams. 
To the north-west was Mt. Blackfoot (9,591), and 
the magnificent Blackfoot Glacier, a vast expanse 
of ice and snow. Beyond rose* the summit of Mt. 
Jackson ' (10,023), and under its shoulder the Harrison 
Glacier, with its wonderful ice cascades. Turning 
farther to the north, we could see a multitude of peaks. 
Among them were Mt. Siyeh " (or Mad Wolf, 10,004); 
Little Chiefs (9,542) ; Going-to-the-Sun (9,594) ; Four 
Bears Almost- a-Dog (8,911); Mt. Grinnell (8,838), 
and the Grinnell Glacier ; Mt. Red Eagle,'* and the Red 
Eagle Glacier, which is the source of Red Eagle Creek. 
The Grinnell Glacier is fenced on the w'est by a remark- 
able, serrated ridge of the Continental Divide known as 
“ The Ga-den Wall.” 

In close proximity are the Gun-sight Pass (its 
contour resembling a gun-sight), and the Sperry Glacier; 
the Sexton Glacier, with its half mile of ice front, and 
the Swift Current Pass. Words fail to describe the 

^ Named after Wm. Jackson (Siksikakoan). 

2 Name of a Blackfoot chief. 
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magnificence of the glaciers and waterfalls, and the 
majesty and impressive beauty of the numerous high 
peaks and stupendous mountain ranges. Although 
this country is practically unknown, the difficult trails 
being frequented only by hunters, trappers, and Indians, 
its scenic wonders are probably unsurpassed by any 
within the United States. The reijion should be 



Flinoh’s Peak. 

“ A mass of rock towering 5,000 feet above the valley,'’ 


reserved by the Government as a National Pftrk and 
Game Preserve.' 

From the summit' of the Pass, Siksikakoan pointed 
out the course of our trail eastward, following the 
Cutbank River through a long, winding valley, with 
high, snow-covered mountain ranges on either side. 
Beyond stretched the tawny plains — the country of the 
Blackfeet, resembling a distant ocean in its level 

* See Appendix, 
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expanse, and extending eastward many hundreds of 
miles into the dim and hazy horizon. We descended 
from the summit of Cutbank Pass between two small 



Copyright in United States hy Walter McClintock. 

The Cutbank Trail. 

(Ancient Indian route of travel.) 


glacier lakes. In their dark and still waters, the 
surrounding crags and mountain walls were clearly 
reflected and many miniature icebergs were floating, 
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having fallen from the fronts of the overhanging 
glaciers. 

The travelling on the eastern side of the Rockies was 
much easier and in marked contrast with our difficult 
ascent of the western side. We now followed a trail, 
worn deep into the ground by generations of Blackfeet 
and other Indian tribes, when they crossed and recrossed 
the Rocky Mountains on their war and hunting expedi- 
tions. We entered a forest at the head of the canyon, 



East Cut-bank Canyon. 


where the snow clung heavily to the ])alsams and pines. 
As we descended, the snow disappeared and the air 
became balmy. 

The climate east of the mountains is more severe, 
because subject to extreme changes of temperature. 
Hailstonns are frequent, and snowstorms often occur 
in midsummer. In winter there are terrible blizzards, 
during which the thei’mometer drops to 50" below zei'o, 
(Fahrenheit). 
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We camped after sunset in a beautiful, natural park 
of luxuriant buncli -grass, fragrant with wild flowers 
and surrounded by forests of spruce and pine. 

Early next morning — our last day in the mountains 
— we again took up the trail through the canyon of 
the Cutbank River. As the sun’s rays entered the 
canyon, the massive walls of rock, towering overhead, 
became a brilliant red, while the high peaks glistened 
with colours as varied as the rainbow’s. In crossing 
the summit of a high rocky ridge, we had an extended 
view of the forest-covered valley below, and the course 
of the river winding through open glades and grassy 
meadows, until it passed through the entrance of the 
canyon. Beyond were the foothills, or liigh, grass- 
covered ridges, lying in front of the canyon entrance, 
like a mighty barrier. Here the luxuriant vegetation 
of the mountains abruptly ended and the dry grass of 
the prairies began. 

After riding through the foothills, we crossed an old 
trail, running north and south, now overgrown with 
grass. Siksikakoan explained that it was the Old North 
Trail. It is no longer used by the Indians, its course 
having been broken in many places by the fences 
and towns of the white man’s advancing civilisation. 
Yet the old horse trail and travois tracks were still 
plainly visible, having been worn deep by many genera- 
tions of travelling Indians. 

We rode out over the treeless plains until, from the 
crest of a ridge, about twenty miles from the main 
range of the Rockies, we looked down upon a scene, 
which I will never forget because of its novel and 
exceeding beauty. In a luxuriant tract of meadow, 
and on the shore of a lake, lay the tribal camp of the 
Blackfeet, pitched in the form of an enormous circle. 
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The undulating ridges, whhili surrounded it were 
brilliant witli blue lupines and velvet-leaf sun-flowers. 
Great herds of horses were contentedly feeding on the 
rich bunch grass. Smoke from the evening fires was 
rising from the lodges. A faint breeze, laden with a 
pleasant fragrance from the meadows, brought distinctly 



Velvet Leaf Sunflowers on Prairie. 


the sounds of an Indian camp, the shouts of men and 
women, the crying of children, the barking of many 
dogs and the slow, measured beating of Indian tom-toms 
in dances and ceremonial gatherings. 

After entering the Blackfeet camp, I accompanied 
Siksikakoan while he visited the lodges of the different 
chiefs. As we sat smoking a friendly pipe together, he 

c 2 
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explained to them that I had come from the Great 
Father (President of the United States), for the purpose 
of protecting the forests of their country, that they 
might be preserved for future generations. In this way 
I first met Chief Mad Wolf (Siyeh), their greatest orator, 
the high priest of their Sun-dance and the owner of 
the Beaver Medicine Bundle (an important ceremonial). 
This was tlie beginning of a mutual bond of sympathy 
and attachment, unusual between an Indian and a 



Tribal Camp of the Black feet. 


white man, wliich developed gradually into a strong 
and lasting friendship. 

On my first niglit in the Blackfeet camp, I chose to 
sleep outside the camp circle in a meadow, not far from 
Mad Wolfs lodge, because the weather was clear and 
warm and I liad no fear of being molested by the 
Indians. I was within hearing of any ceremonials 
that would take place in Mad Wolfs lodge and nothing 
of moment could occur in the encampment without my 
knowledge. 
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My own decobated Tipi in the Blackfeet Camp. 
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1 placed my blanket-bed on the prairie-grass, and, 
instead of the lodge covering for a roof, I had the 
magnificent canopy of the night-sky, spangled with an 
innumerable multitude of stars. On account of the 
clearness of the atmosphere over the plains, these 
sparkling orbs of light shone with a rare brilliance and 
splendour, and appeared lower down in tlie horizon 
than I had ever seen elsewhere. Lying on my back 
and gazing up into the wonderful beauty of the heavens 
gave me an overwhelming sense of the infinity of God’s 
universe and my own littleness by (amiparison. 

I was not, however, to he entirely free from disturb- 
ance. While lying upon my blankets, my attention was 
attracted by two wandering Indian boys, who had been 
startled hy the weird and ghostly appearance of my 
bed. They were standing at a short distance conversing 
together in awed whispers. When T gave a sudden 
jump and rattled the white canvas covering, they took 
to their heels, believing that I was a ghost. During 
the night, I was again aroused by the hot bri^ath of a 
large animal upon my face. Being awakened from a 
deep slumber, I imagined that it was a grizzly bear 
standing over me. Jumping from my blankets with a 
yell, 1 found that it was an Indian horse, which had 
been standing quietly, with lowered head, over my bed. 
My outfit had aroused his curiosity, but my actions 
were so precipitate and my appearance, clad in white, 
so startling, that he quickly stampeded with frightened 
snorts. 

At first I was at a loss to know how to secure suitable 
board and lodging in the Blackfoot camp. Their diet 
of dried meat and meat stews was to me neither 
appetising nor sufficiently nourishing. The difficult 
problem was, however, solved for me in a very satis- 
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factory way by my friend Big Eyes. I had gained the 
good will of himself and wife through the interest I had 
taken in their children. To show their appreciation, 
his wife, Ips e-nik-ki, who was skilled in the making of 
lodges, presented me with an Indian tipi, decorated 
with pictographs of interesting events in her husband’s 
life. With the acquisition of a tipi, I had my own 
home in the camp, but it was necessary to do my own 
cooking and to care for my own horses and outfit, for 
the Blackfeet have no servants, and 1 had not taken a 
wife. 

I soon discovered that my diet of bacon, cereals, and 
dried fruits was no more pleasing to tlie Blackfeet than 
theirs was to me. After Bpolted Eagle, the medicine 
man, had dined with me, he .said that he had never been 
able to understand liow people could live on the food 
eaten by wliite men. He told me of a journey he had 
once taken with some otti(ie.rs of the United States 
Army, “ with whom he could stag no longer than a 
week, because of the strange food they ate.” 

When the Sun festival was finished and the Indians 
separated, I accompanied Siksikakoan to live on his 
Blackfoot ranch, not far from Mad Wolf’s home on 
Cutbank River. I found him to be a man of fine mind 
and practical common sense, resourceful and fearless in 
emergencies and thoroughly equipped in all that goes 
to make an ideal guide and companion in the wilds. 
Under him I learned woodcraft, the handling of the 
broncho, the mysteries of the “ diamond hitch ” and 
the location of the old Indian trails leading across the 
plains and through the mountains. He was a natural 
orator and had standing and influence in the councils of 
his tribe. He spoke Eugli.sh fluently as well as the 
Blackfoot and Sioux tongues, and was thoroughly 
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familiar with the ancient customs and traditions of his 
people. It was under his influence that I became 
deeply interested in the Blackfeet, and through his 
friendship that I was gradually brought into an 
intimate association with their leaders. 

During my first summer among the Blackfeet, I rode 
over the reservation, visiting them in their camps and 
in their homes. Many interesting subjects crowded 
themselves upon my mind and enlisted my energies. I 
carried a medicine case containing simple remedies with 
which I was sometimes able to relieve the sick and help 
the injured. I endeavoured in every way to aid their 
advancement towards the white man’s civilisation, 
helping in the cultivation of the ground, herding horses 
and cattle, and cutting timber in the mountains for 
building their cabins, fences, and corrals. When the 
sun was hot in midsummer, 1 helped them to make 
hay in the luxuriant meadows of the river bottoms. 
Although that kind of work was hard, it never seemed 
to dull my mind to the wonderful and ever-changing 
beauty of prairie, river, and distant mountains. In the 
clear days of autumn, when the bite of frost was in the 
air, I joined their hunting expeditions across the broad 
plains and into the Rocky Mountains. 

I now look back with the deepest pleasure upon the 
freedom of that life, the delight of living and of work- 
ing in that exhilarating mountain atmosphere. Those 
who spend sleepless nights, because of the absorbing 
and nerve-racking occupations of modern civilisation, 
may well envy my nights of refreshing sleep, while 
wrapped in my blankets beside some swiftly flowing 
mountain stream, or on the plains under the open sky. 
The life of the Indian, so close to the heart of nature, 
the companionship with inspiring mountains, sunlit 
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plains, lakes and rivers, the ceaseless, but ever beautiful 
succession of lights and colourings, while day waned 
into night and night gave place to day, and the 
wonderful colour transformations, which came and went 
witli the changing seasons, all these fescinated and held 
me with an irresistible grip. 

It required, however, a long period of cordial 
relations to overcome the natural prejudice of the 
Indians against a white man, but I gradually gained 
their confidence, which I was careful never to abuse. 1 
lived with them, not merely for pleasure and adventure, 
but chiefly for the purpose of gaining as full a know- 
ledge as possible of their characteristics and (mstoms, 
their traditions and religion. I realised that 1 had an 
unusual opportunity of studying a remarkable ra(!e of 
people, who pi'opcrly belonged to the Stone Age, whose 
religion and social organisation had come down from a 
distant past, free from contact with any other religion, 
or culture. The younger generation were indifferent to 
their ancient customs and religion and it seemed that 
this primitive and most interesting people must soon 
lose their identity and disappear for ever. 



CHAPTER II 


MY ADOPTION BY MAD WOLF 

My meeting with Mad Wolf on the plains. He proposes to adopt me as 
his son. — Mad Wolf’s camp. — The ceremonial of a<loption. — Mad 
Wolf’s prayer. —He directs me to take part in the ceremonial. — 
Appoints a second ceremonial for giving my Indian name. 


One fifternoon in midsummer, wliilo riding with 
Siksikakouii across the plains, wc met Mad Wolf near 
Willow Creek. He was alone and signified liis desire 
to speak with me. lie was standing with liis hlanket 
drawn closely around him. His long hair tinged with 
gray fell loosely over his shouldei-s. From his neeJv 
hung a medicine whistle made from the wing-lione of 
an eagle. In his back hair, a single eagle feather stood 
erect. When I had dismounted, he warmly shook my 
hand. For a moment, he gazed into my face with eyes 
as penetrating as those of an eagle. Then, with head 
erect, he addressed me in a strong and earnest voice. 

** The snows of two winters have now passed since you first came 
to live in my country. I have been watching you continually from 
the time when you first arrived, and my heart feels warm towards 
you. I have never taken a son from among the white men, but I 
now wish to adopt you as my son, because I believe that some day 
you will become a chief among your people. I am growing old, 
and it is probable that I will go before you to dwell with the Great 
Spirit, for you are still a young man. When I am gone you will 
then be left to help and to advise my people.” 

Having in a few words made known to Mad Wolf 

26 
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my willingness to become his son, he waved his hand 
towards the North, and said : 

“ My lodge is out there on the plains. It is on the other side of 
yonder butte, and cannot be seen from here. Come to my lodge 
to-morrow, when the sun is high. My relatives will be there ; I 
will hold a ceremonial, in which I will paint you with the sacred 
red paint, and in their presence adopt you as my son.” 

The (levelopnieiits of subsequent years have enabled 
me more fully to appreciate Mad Wolfs seiious purpose 
in adopting me as his son. 

Prompted by the constant 
misrepresentation and mis- 
understanding of the In- 
dian by the whites, liis 
purpose was to seek a 
white man’s strong fi'ieiid- 
ship, lioping for an alliance 
that would l)e prodiU'Tive 
of sympathy and fidelity 
to the welfare of his tribe. 

He wanted a white repre- 
sentative, who had lived 
sufficiently long among his 
people, to become familiar with their customs, religion, 
and manner of life, and would tell the truth about 
them to the white race. 

Upon the day following my meeting with Mad Wolf 
the sky was overcast. Riding in a northerly direction, 
I arrived at the ridge pointed out by the chief. I 
paused on its crest, and looked down upon a small 
Indian camp. The freshening wind had begun to drive 
low clouds over the plains, while occasionally a furious 
gust shook the lodges, firmly anchored by ropes thrown 
around their tops. The only living thing to be seen 



Mad Wolf (Siyeu). 
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was a coyote, slinking away over a neighbouring butte, 
and the only sign of human occupation was the slender 
wisp of blue smoke issuing from the top of Mad 
Wolfs tipi. During a lull in the wind I heard the 
subdued and measured sounds of Indians chanting and 
beating upon drums. As I sat still upon my horse, 
my mind went back many years, and I pictured to 



Looked down on a small Indian Camp. 


myself the days when the ancestors of Mad Wolf and 
his followers were the rulers of this entire region, and 
their lodges were numbered by thou.sands. When the 
song had ceased I rode down from the ridge and dis- 
mounting, raised the door. A small fire was burning 
in the center, and in the dim light I .saw that a large 
number of Indians were assembled. 

“ Oki !” (come in), cried Mad Wolf. Upon entering 
I found myself in a large, well ordered tipi of about 
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twenty-five feet in diameter. Mad Wolf was seated at 
the back, — the position of lionour. Ilis relatives and 
friends were on either side, the men to his left, and the 
women to his right. He greeted me with a warm 
handshake and said, “ Kc-a-e-es-tsa-kos-ach-kit-satope 
(spread the robe out for him to sit down). He wore 
beaded buckskin leggings and moccasins and from his 
neck was suspended a medicine whistle. He had a 
noble countenance, and a large and shapely head, the 
upper part of his ])()dy was bare, liis shoulders broad 
and well formed, and his arms strongly developed, he 
was in every way a magnificent specimen of Indian 
manhood. From his piercing glance and the firm 
expression of his mouth, I knew he was accustomed to 
command. He had a natural dignity of manner, while 
conducting the ceremonial, that fascinated me, and [ 
found myself intently watching his every movement. 

Next to Mad Wolf, and assisting him in the cere- 
monial, was Natoya Apau (Blessed Weasel). The 
expression of his face and eyes told me that he had a 
kind heart and a good disposition. On my left was 
Morning Plume, who gave me a smile of welcome and 
was careful of my comfort, spreading a robe for my seat 
and watching that I should make no mistake during 
the ceremonial. Beyond him were Isoko-yo-kinni, 
Double Runner, Stock-stchi, Bear Child, and Many 
White Horses. The latter was so named because he 
made a speciality of white horses and would have no 
other colour in his herds. 

To the right of Mad Wolf lay the sacred bundle of 
the Beaver Medicine.^ Next to it sat Mad Wolfs wife, 
Gives-to-the-Sun. From the lodge poles over their 
heads hung the Medicine Pipe ^ and a raw-hide case 

' See Appendix. 
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containing the Medicine Bonnetd To the riglit of 
Gives-to-the-8un were women and children completely 
filling the circle to the doorway of tlie lodge. 

All sat silently gazing into the small fire, for they 
were about to commence a religious ceremony. Gives- 
to-the-Sun s})oke in a low voice to a young woman, 
who arose and, bending over the fire, slowly stirred a 



Copwiilltf^^iv United StnttH MrC! > ntorl . 

“ STHrKES-<)N-110TIl-sn>l*>. ’ 


large kettle containing a stew of sarvis berries and 
tongues. Pointing to her, Mad Wolf explained that 
she was his daughter who would now become my sister, 
saying also, ‘^When she was small, the enemy had 
captured her, but I followed them and, when they 
were preparing to kill her, I jumped among them and, 
striking the enemy down on both sides, rescued her. 
So we named her “ Strikes-on-both-sides ! '' 


' See Appendix. 
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A large pipe of polished red stone was continually 
eirculating, everyone smoking exc^ept the children. The 
pipe always started from Mad Wolf, who first blew 
four whifts to the Sun and four to the Earth, then it 
was passed to Blessed Weasel on his left, who handed 
it to me, stem first. After smoking I passed it on to 
Morning Plume. On its return I handed it to Blessed 
Weasel, stem first as before, but was corrected by him, 
with the explanation that, in going towards Mad Wolf, 
the pipe should have been handed bowl first. No one 
else seemed to notice this infraction of one of their 
customs. I was often imjiressed, in gatherings of the 
Blackfeet, by the dignified courtesy and genuine nobility 
of manners on the part of their head men, in passing 
over, without remark, or notice, any unwitting breach 
of social or ceremonial observance. 

Mad Wolf l)cgan the ceremonial ])y taking a hot 
coal from the fire with a long forked stick. He placed 
dried sweet grass upon it and the rising smoke soon 
filled the lodge with a pleasing fragrance. At this 
moment the clouds parted in the sky, and the sun came 
out. The bright rays, streaming down through the top 
of the lodge, shone upon the ground in front of Mad 
Wolf. Holding his hands in the sweet smoke of the 
incense, Mad Wolf passed them along his arms and 
upon his breast to purify himself, and then chanted : 

‘‘To-day, our father (Sun) shines into the lodge, his power is 
very strong. 

“ Last night our mother (Moon) shone into the lodge, her power 
is very strong. 

“ I pray the Morning Star (their Son) that, when he rises at 
daybreak, he too will shine in to bless us and to bring us long 
life.’’ 

Mad Wolf and Blessed Weasel together led a chorus 
in which all joined. The women held aloft their left 
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hands and closely watched Mad Wolf, who with bent 
arms held his hands folded on a level with his head. 
Then passing his hands along his arms alternately, after 
their manner of a blessing, he finally folded them upon 
his breast, and chanted : 

Mother Earth have pity on us, and give us food to eat ! 

Father, the Hun, bless all our children, and may our paths be 
straight ! ” 

Taking a sacred stick decorated with red paint, 
representing a cane. Mad Wolf placed it upon his right 
and left shoulders in turn, and prayed for long life. 
Blessed Weasel did likewise, handing the cane to me. 
I laid it upon both of my shoulders while they prayed 
that I might live to be old. The cane was passed 
around the circle, all performing the same ('.eremony. 
When the stick was returned to Mad Wolf, he and 
Blessed Weasel with their wives placed their hands 
upon it and sang a low chant. 

Mad Wolf brought forth a small buckskin bag from 
which he took some red clay, the sacred paint which the 
Blackfeet believe has power to ward off sickness and to 
bring long life. When I saw him preparing it in his 
hands, I knew the moment for my adoption had arrived. 
Thei'e was an impressive silence as he motioned to me 
and said, “ Here comes my white son.” While kneeling 
before him, he painted my face on the forehead, chin 
and both cheeks, representing the Sun’s daily course 
through the heavens. The forehead represented the 
rising, and the left cheek the setting Sun. Then taking 
the beaver skin, he passed it down both sides of my 
head, shoulders and arms to the hands, ending with an 
upward movement, by which he imparted his blessing 
and prayed : 
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Before you, my father, Great Sun Chief, I now adopt this 
young man as my son. Let the red paint be like the sunlight to 
protect and bring him health and strength. May all my people be 
friendly and protect him that he may be happy as long as he 
remains among his Indian brothers and sisters. My father, the 
Sun, who gives us light, keep him from harm when he goes again 
to his home towards the East. Give him light by day, that his 
path may be free from danger. If he should go into the wrong 
trail, lead him safely back, that his path may be firm and down 
hill to old age. As the sweet smoke of the incense ascends towards 
the sky, so may our prayers arise and be acceptable to thee, O thou 
great Sun God ! ” 

After the prayer Mad Wolf directed Blessed Weasel 
to unroll a bundle containing buffalo and elk hides, 
which were sj)read out before the men. Large rattles 
were also distributed among them. Mad Wolf handed 
me two rattles, saying ‘‘ You are now my son and should 
take part in this ceremonial.” Kneeling on tlie ancient 
buffalo hide, I joined with them in the chants and beat 
time on the hide with my rattles. The first chant we 
sang represented a porcupine sitting on a hill and 
watching a l)eaver at work. The porcupine said : “ I 
will take my bow and arrows and kill you.” But the 
beaver jumping into the stream swam off under the 
water and escaped. We also sang the song of the 
war eagle, describing it as soaring high in the air above 
the mountain peaks and at times swooping down 
towards the earth when seeking its prey. Mad Wolf 
then danced around the fire with the pipe, singing and, 
at intervals, blowing upon his medicine whistle. Stock- 
stchi took the pipe from Mad Wolf. He blew four 
whiffs to the North, South, East and West, and then, 
holding the pipe towards the Sun, prayed to the Great 
Spirit in the Sun for the reeovery of his sick child. 

Mad Wolf ended the ceremonial at sunset with the 
prayer : 

D 
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“ Great Sun God ! Continue to give us your light that the leaves 
and grass may grow so that our cattle will increase and our children 
may live to be old. 

“ Our mother ! (the Moon), give us sleep that we may rise again 
like our father (the Sun). May our lives be strong, and may our 
hearts feel good towards our white brothers, as we are all your 
children.” 

When the wife of Blessed Weasel arose to ladle out 
the stew, Mad Wolf directed that she set aside for his 
white son some of the tongue which the Blackfeet 
consider a delicacy. When the stew had l)eeu passed to 
everyone, I was preparing to eat, when Blessed Weasel 
motioned to me. Then I noticed that all were waiting. 
To my surprise it was for a blessing upon the food ,for, 
after a short pause. Mad Wolf said : “ The berries that 
grow are blessed, for upon them we live.” He held a 
sarvis berry aloft in his right hand and chanted, every- 
one imitating his motions and joining with him in liis 
prayer to Mother Earth that they might live to see 
many summers. After each person had planted a berry 
in the ground, a symbolic act in recognition of the 
source of their sustenance, they partook of the feast. 
None of the food was wasted. What remained was 
gathered together and set aside. 

When I was ready to depart for my camp, Mad Wolf 
said, “ 0-mis-tai-po-kah (White Calf), the head chief, 
and I are selecting for you an Indian name. I ask you 
to come again to my lodge in one week.” I replied, 
that next day I would start with Siksikakoan on a 
hunting expedition into the Rocky Mountains. He sat 
in silence for a moment and then said : 

“ It is now the moon when the leaves are beginning to turn 
yellow. I have adopted you as my son, and you have met my 
family and relatives. On the first day of the full mogn, at the 
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time when the leaves are falling, T will bo camped on the South 
Fork of Cutbank Ilivor. Come to my lodge on that day, for I 
will have there the leading chiefs and medicine men. I will hold 
a sacred ceremonial, and will unroll the ancient Medicine Bundle ^ 
of the Beavers. We will give you an Indian name, again painting 
you with the sacred paint, and receiving you into the tribe of the 
Blackfeet.” 


^ See Appendix. 



CHAPTER nr 

HUNTING IN THK ROCKY MOUNTAINS 

Our ride across the plains. — Individuality of pack horses. — Difliculties 
of mountain travel. — A mountain camp. — Fresh gri/.zly bear 
tracks. — Siksikakoan’s bear story at the camp fire. — Climbing for 
Kocky Mountain Sheep. — A thrilling adventure with a huge grizzly. 
— Siksikakoan relates the legend of A-koch-kit-ope, the Medicine 
Grizzly of Outbank Canyon. — Story of Meneopka and the coyotes. 

Earcy on the following morning, the herd was di iven 
into the corral, the pack and saddle horses selected and 
roped. In a short time the packs were on and we 
started across the plains for the mountains. The sky 
was of the deepest blue. In the clear air the high 
peaks of the Kockies, white with fresh snow, appeared 
deceptively near. Siksikakoan led the way, while I 
followed driving the pack horses. From the start, 
instead of keeping in line and moving at their usual 
gait, they persistently straggled off over the plain. It 
is a peculiarity of most pack horses that, at the be- 
ginning of an expedition, they realise the work ahead 
and spend their first energies in seeking to avoid 
their task. 

They very much resemble men in disposition. First 
of all, there is the ambitious horse, who is only content 
when leading the rest, and in that capacity is invalu- 
able ; then the reliable hard-worKing horse, who attends 
strictly to business ; the crafty and lazy horse, whose 
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wits are devoted to shirking rather than working. 
Baldy, my own pack horse, was an animal of the latter 
kind. His ingenuity in dodging work, his cuteness in 
eluding capture wlien getting ready for an early start, 
his habit of putting out his sides during the cinching of 
the pack-saddle, necessitating a lialt in a short time to 
tighten, and his readiness for leadership in a stampede, 
made him a disturbing and exasperating element in the 
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outfit, re(|uiring constant vigilance. On this occasion 
he was lightly packed, for he carried only my blankets 
and jiersonal effects. With the intuition of an experi- 
enced veteran, he realised that there was hard work 
ahead and made such loud grunts that one, not familiar 
with his disposition, would have thouglit him abused 
and overburdened. When I took no notice of his 
complaints, he lay down, closed his eyes and groaned as 
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if in great distress. But I saw through his crafty tricks. 
Dismounting, I seized a .stick and, hrandtshing it with 
much energy, ran towards him with a .sliout. Baldy 
was so taken by surprise, that he quickly rose to his 
feet and, with an angry snort and toss of liis head (a 
horse’s imprecation), joined the outfit. Althougli he 
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Repacking (Baggage) Buck. 


failed to have his pack removed, no further complaints 
were heard from him. 

No pack horse outfit is c,omplete without its Buckskin, 
distinguished alike for his colour and for liis endurance 
and tractability. Our Buckskin was no exception. The 
harde,st drives never seemed to tire him. At the day’s 
finish he was still fresh and generally in the lead. After 
his long rest. Buck was feeling in fine trim and was 
eager for adventure. The chance soon came. His 
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sides were so round and yielding from liis recent high 
living that, after we were well under way; the cinches 
became loose and the saddle slipped. He expressed his 
disapproval in one of his liighest bucks, landing stiff- 
legged on all-fours, and giving the pack such a jar that 
it turned, and away he went. As the pots and kettles 
began to hy, liis example proved instantly contagious to 
tlie other horses, for they turned at once and galloped 
in an opposite direction across the plain. It was a 
complete stampede. Siksikakoan followed the main 
outfit, while I started to overtake Buck, who was 
fast disappearing in the distance. On coming up with 
him, I saw that everything had been kicked off except 
the cinch-rope and pack-cover, which were dragging 
behind. Going back over Buck's trail, which was 
plainly marked by cooking utensils and provisions of 
all kinds, we gathered together, little by little, the 
precious contents of his pack. Such an experience 
brought forcibly to mind the difference between the 
cay use of the Rocky Mountains and the plodding horse 
of the city. The wits of the former become sharpened 
by hard knocks, unexpected emergencies and the neces- 
sity of hustling for a living, developing both a capacity 
for mischief and a resourcefulness in danger that the 
latter, made dull and plodding by the featureless routine 
of daily work, is a stranger to. 

Passing through the foot hills, and riding along the 
Cutbank River, we entered the mountains. Siksikakoan 
followed the old Blackfoot war-trail, used by them in 
the early days, when they crossed the Rockies on war 
expeditions against the Pend d'Oreille, Kutenai, and 
Flathead tribes. We passed through small parks of 
luxuriant bunch grass brilliant with wild flowers, and 
along the shores of lakes hidden away among the 
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mountains. Then we plunged into a daik forest of fir, 
spruce, and pine. When the trail became well nigh 
impassable, because of fallen timber, Siksikakoan went 



A Black FOOT Warpath. 


ahead with an axe and chopped a way through. This 
trying situation again put to test the real disposition 
of our pack horses, bringing out the bad traits of the 
vicious. The bell-mare promptly chose to turn aside 
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and go down the mountain, while I dodged through 
the thick timber to head her off. The obstinate Baldy 
led the other horses away from the trail and, in driving 
them back, many of their packs were torn and loosened 
by the trees, and it became necessary to repack them. 
The Blackfoot language being deficient in curse words, 
Biksikakoan, suitably to express his feelings, fell back 
upon a picturesque and expressive assortment of English 
imprecations he had learned, wliile a scout, from army 
officers. Under similarly irritating conditions 1 have 
seen men, who were never known to swear, become 
suddenly profane, and no man, wlio has not himself 
driven a pack outfit along a steep trail and tlirough 
thick, or fallen timber, is competent to sit in judgment 
upon siuth oftenders. 

While fording a swift stream, the horses stopped 
to drink. When Baldy, my pack horse, had his fill, 
he l)egan pawing the water, a sign that lie intended 
lying down for a roll. I prevented this catastrophe 
l)y jerking his neck-rope, but to my dismay, my trusty 
saddle-horse, catching his frolicsome impulse from Baldy, 
suddenly lay down in midstream and took a roll, 
dumping me oft‘ into the icy water. 

We finally passed from the forest into an open basin 
surrounded by lofty peaks. I marvelled at tlie luxuriant 
growth of the grass and the variety and brilliant colour- 
ing of the flowers, caused by the abundant precipitation. 
There was the beautiful dark blue flower of the camass, 
the violet red of the wild geranium, the violet blue 
of the western virgin's bower, and the yellow of the 
wild parsley ; also forget-me-nots, mountain lilies, 
spring daisies, and blue larkspurs. 

A stream of clear water, cold as ice, flowed along 
one side of the meadow, the pines standing tall and 
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“At the ui’ter end of the Basin was a Lake surrounded by an unbroken Forest.” 
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straiglit on the farther bank. At the upper end of 
the basin was a lake surrounded l)y an unbroken forest, 




Two Medicine Falls and Mount Rising Won. 

which extended from the north and south shores high 
up on the mountain sides. To the south, Mount Eising 
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Wolf and a pair of twin peaks rose abruptly, and to 
the west, like a massive wall, the Continental Divide, 
with its imposing procession of snowy peaks. This 
was a welcome haven of rest for our weary outht, 
and we liastily prepared camp for the night. Our 
lodge was pitched at the edge of the forest near an 
old fir tree, a thick grove of spruces protecting us 
from the wc.st winds. 

After a warm supper, we forgot our h.ard day’s work 
and sat closely together around a small fire. The 
Indian invariably builds a small fire. He will tell 
you that it is more convenient for cooking and better 
for warmth, and will speak with derision of the white 
man’s fire as too large and wasteful. 

The horses wei’e quietly feeding close to camp. Wc 
felt secure in turning them loose because of the rich 
pasturage, their weariness, and the difficult back-trail. 
Suddenly we heard loud snorting, and a clatter of 
hoofs as they galloped madly through the valley. 
Hurrying to discover the cause of their fright, wc 
found among their tracks the huge footprints of a 
grizzly bear. Unmindful of our presence, until dis- 
covered by the horses, he had been feasting on 
huckleberries, tearing up the ground, and turning 
over large stones for insects. 

Eeturning again to our camp fire, Siksikakoan said : 
“ I once had an experience with a bear in this same 
locality so unusual, that the bear himself can hardly 
have forgotten it. It was in the early spring, about 
the time when bears leave their winter dens. I had 
followed so long and eagerly the fresh trail of a large 
mountain ram, that nightfall overtook me unprepared. 
The weather luckily was warm and pleasant. Finding 
a depression in the ground filled with long soft grass, 




Hunting Camp in the Rock\ Mountain 
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I stood my rifle against a neighbouring tree and lay 
down in the hollow place to sleep. During the night 
I was aroused by the heavy breathing of a large animal, 
and an oppressive and disagreeable odour. At first 
I was dazed and only half conscious, as in a dream, 
of ■ something standing over me, but I lay perfectly 
still. A gruntiiig and snuffing, close by my head. 



“Our Lodge was hitched at the edge of the Forest.” 


quickly forced me to realise that I was in the strange 
and horrible predicament of lying beneath a grizzly 
bear. A eold sweat came over me, and I was half 
paralysed with terror. The grizzly had been prowling 
about, led to my bed by his scent of the remnants 
of my supper, and so happened to walk over my 
body, partly covered by the grass and hidden in the 
depression. It was of course impossible to reach my 
rifle standing against the tree. Acting on a sudden 
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impulse, I doubled up my knees, and with all my 
strength plunged my fists and feet simultaneously 
against the belly of the brute. It was a complete 
surprise for the grizzly, wlio was, if possible, the 
more frightened of the two, for he ran bellowing 
into the forest, while I quickly gathered up my 
small outfit and started away in the dark.” 

On the following morning, while Siksikakoaii was 
examining the surrounding heights for game, he caught 
sight of a band of Rocky Mountain sheep. They were 
quietly feeding above timber line. While considering 
the best way of apfiroaching them, tlie band suddenly 
took flight. Then a dark form apjDcared with awkward 
gait, following the sheep over the boulders. My 
glasses showed it to be a large grizzly bear. Siksikakoaii 
said : ‘‘ It is our old friend of last evening,” and seizing 
his rifle called to me to follow him. We climbed the 
mountain facing us, crawling through thick underbrush 
and scaling difficult ledges. In one place we discovered 
the grizzly's freshly-made tracks in the soft earth beside 
a small stream. But the excitement over our seeming 
proximity to the monster was of short duration. When 
we reached the timber line, Siksikakoan stopped and 
said dejectedly, ‘‘the wind has shifted and old grizzly 
is gone.” But I must confess that the announcement 
gave me great relief. 

During the following two days, from early morning 
until sunset, Siksikakoan and I hunted in vain for 
sheep and goats on the surrounding mountains. We 
saw many tracks but no more game. On the third day 
we came upon a camp of two lodges, beyond a high 
wooded ridge to the south-east, belonging to Sis-ta-wau 
(Bird-Rattle), and A-po-at-sis-ipo (Looking for Smoke). 
Having reported that they had secured six sheep, we 
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knew that they had frightened the game from our 
vicinity. Siksikakoan then resolved to go among the 
high peaks at the head of the canyon. There the 
mountains were difficult of access and he could take 
but one horse, so 1 consented to remain in camp as 
guard for our provisions and outfit. To increase his 
chances of success in hunting, I made him take my 
large Winchester rifle, while he left with me his 
inferior gun of small calibre. After he had gone, I 
busied myself with caring for the horses, securing a 
plentiful supply of trout from the stream near-by and 
some small game in the forest. 

My active life and a Rocky Mountain appetite, with 
abundance of good food, the best of water and plenty of 
sleep gave me such a feeling of vigour and exhilaration, 
that I could not remain idle, but occupied myself in 
hunting with the camera, climbing to the summit of the 
Continental Divide, and to other high points in quest of 
new scenes. The most beautiful landscapes were along 
the old Indian war-trail, which skirted our camp. It 
was flanked by magnificent snowy mountain peaks and 
disappeared in a forest of firs, arching overhead, and 
thickly carpeted with pine-needles underfoot. 

I spent my evenings completing my notes and read- 
ing, while lying in my comfortable blanket bed beside 
the lodge fire. It was made of .small, resinous pine 
sticks, which gave out an abundance of light and heat. 
I was awakened early each morning by the shrill cries 
of a flock of blue jays. The leader, or chief of the flock, 
made himself especially obnoxious by sitting in the big 
fir tree, close to the lodge, as if remonstrating against 
my wanting to sleep after sunrise. His chatter was so 
incessant, and so like a challenge, that I finally took a 
shot at him from the doorway. But my bullet went 
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too high and lie flew away with a parting cry, very like 
a derisive laugh. 

I prepared an out-of-door kitchen, about twenty feet 
distant, but stored the bulk of the jjrovisions within 
the lodge, for protection from storms and invasion by 
wild animals. During the afternoon the sky became 
overcast. Dark clouds gathered along the divide. In 
the evening, a storm broke suddenly, the wind rushing 
down with a roar from the high peaks at the head of 
the canyon. The lodge would have been carried away, 
if it had not been for the protection of the small grove 
of gnarled and twisted balsams, through which the wind 
whistled as through the rigging of a ship. 1 lay 
comfortably wrapped in my blankets, gazing into the 
fire and listening with peaceful indifference to the 
howling storm. I watched the fii’e burn low, until 
there were but a few glowing embers, and tlicn fell 
asleep. During the night I was awakened by the horses 
coming close to the lodge. I wondered at their having 
left their feeding grounds and went outside to drive 
them back. The wind had ceased, and all signs of the 
storm had disappeared. I stood for a moment, fascin- 
ated by the wildness of my surroundings. The deep 
stillness was broken only by the subdued roar of rapids 
in the valley below, the distant howling of wolves in 
the forest on the mountain side, and the hooting of a 
pair of owls ; 1 could distinguish between the voice of 
the male and the answering call of his mate. 

When I was again under my warm blankets, I fell 
into a doze but had a vague feeling that something was 
prowling about. Startled by heavy footsteps near the 
lodge, I sat up and listened They led in the direction 
of the kitchen some twenty feet away, and then 
followed a rattling of pans. I seized a stick and ran 
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out to investigate. I saw a large, black-looking object 
near by, and thinking that one of the horses had 
returned, was about to hurl my club. But a sudden 
intuition changed my mind. This intruder could not 
be a horse. It stood too high in front and low behind. 
It looked steadily at me with head lowered and moving 
slowly from side to side. When I heard a vicious 
‘‘ woof! ” the terrible reality flashed over me that I was 
in close quarters with a huge grizzly bear. The 
thought of having come so near charging upon him 
with a club made me shudder and my knees feel weak. 
A cold chill crejit up my back and (►ver my scalp, with 
the feeling that my hair was standing on end. I 
backed into the lodge and sat down, debating what 
could be done. 1 realised that, in such close (juarters 
with a large grizzly at night, and with an inferior 
ride, my large ride having been taken by Siksikakoan, 
it would be madness to shoot. A bold front is the best 
defence, and to run from a grizzly is but to invite 
attack. Any further deliberation was cut short by his 
moving towards the lodge. He stopped for an instant 
a few feet away, sniffing the scent of the provisions 
stored inside the lodge, but fortunately turned again 
towards the kitchen. Believing that the fire-light 
might drive him off, I cut a few shavings and soon 
revived my smouldering fire. Hearing him coming 
again, I seized the small ride and jumped to the side 
farthest from him. While I stood waiting, the suspense 
and strain upon my nerves were terrible. He came 
straight to the lodge door, but again turned aside to 
investigate my saddles. His curiosity being satisfied, 
he stopped at the side of the lodge where my provisions 
were stored. I cocked the rifle and knelt in readiness 
to receive him. Rising on his hind legs, he placed his 

E 
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fore paws against the lodge poles. I saw the canvas 
pressed in with his weight, and heard his deep breath- 
ing, for I was underneath him. I had now recovered 
my nerve. My heart beat steadily and 1 held the rifle 
without a tremor, although I thought my end had 
surely come. I quickly loosened the canvas from its 
pegs and prepared to escape from under, for I thought 
his weight would break throilgh. But he stood there 
sniffing the air and seemingly undecided as to his next 
move. Then I stood erect and gave a loud yell. He 
must have thought my “ power ” was stronger than his 
own, for he turned away and the next moment 1 heard 
him at the kitchen, tearing off the canvas covering from 
a mess of trout. Having safely passed through what 1 
thought was the crisis of his visit, f. actually began to 
take a friendly interest in the old grizzly’s performances, 
and watched him from the doorway. He tore open the 
parfleches ' containing flour and sugar and smelled at 
the heavy iron “ dutch-oven ” containing a small piece 
of butter, my greatest delicacy, although not very fresh. 
He turned the oven over and over, but the lid held fast. 
Finally he gave it a heavy blow with his big fore paw, 
and the lid flew off. Its contents were quickly disposed 
of and 1 heard his rough tongue licking with relish the 
inside of the kettle. With the hope that T might drive 
him away, 1 opened the lodge door that the fire-light 
might show more brightly, and stepping out fired my 
rifle into the air. But he only threw up his head, as if 
annoyed at the interruption, and dropped it quickly to 
finish a bowl of stewed peaches, the last of my store of 
provisions at the kitchen. When the first faint streaks 
of dawn appeared, my dangerous visitor suddenly 
departed into the deep forest. Having built a cheerful 

^ See Appendix. 
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and comfortable fire, I at once wrote in my note book 
the details of the grizzly’s visit, and then, wrapping 
myself in my blankets, slept soundly until wakened by 
the squirrels racing over the frozen canvas above my 
head. The thrilling events of the night seemed like a 
dream and I liastened to find the grizzly’s tracks and 
prove the reality of the adventure. Close beside the 
lodge, I found prints of his feet measuring thirteen 
inches in length, six indies broad at the heel and seven 
inches across the toes. When Siksikakoan returned 
from his hunt, and saw the tracks, lie said that a grizzly 
of that size would weigh as much as a large horse. He 
brought bacik with him a Kocky Mountain sheep and 
two goats. In the evening, wliile seated beside our 
outside fire, after telling about his hunt, Siksikakoan 
said : “ We are now camped within the range of a grizzly 
bear, who has been famous for many years among the 
Blackfeet for his size and daring. I will tell you the 
story, just as Mad Wolf told it to me.” 

Thk Medicine Grizzly of Outrank Canyon. 

‘‘ When Mad Wolf was a young man, he was chief of 
a war party, that (?rossed the Rocky Mountains against 
the Flathead Indians. Two of his brothers also started 
with the expedition, but turned back, before they 
reached the Flathead country. Mad Wolf and his 
party returned later by the Cutbank Pass. After 
crossing the summit, they entered the dense forest near 
the head of the canyon. Mad Wolf was in the lead, 
while the others followed in two separate columns along 
each side of the trail, as was the custom of war 
parties in those days. They rode in silence because 
the trees were so dense they could not see far in 
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advance. Suddenly Mad Wolf stoiDped and signed to 
the others that he heard .someone ahead striking his 
horse with a quirt (whip). The Blackfeet quickly 
ambushed themselves among the trees. A war party 
of Kutenai (Mountain Indians) were returning from 
an expedition into the Blackfeet country. They ran 
into the ambush and there Wcas a fierce battle. Mad 
Wolf, as chief of the expedition, was entitled to the 
first .shot. He singled out the leader, but the Kutenai 
chief was very brave. Although liadly wounded, he 
ran into the thick woods where Mad Wolf killed him. 
While taking his .scalp. Mad Wolf recognised on his 
belt the scalps of his own two brothers. He hurried 
back to his people, who were by this time hard pressed 
by the Kutenai and were retreating. Mad Wolf, now 
arou.scd to great courage and daring, rallied the Blae.k- 
feet to another attack and soon turned tlie rout into a 
victory. They killed all of the K\itenai .sfive one old 
squaw. After scalping the dead, they clothed her in 
a soft tanned buck.skin dress, ornamential with elk 
teeth and with leggings and moccasins decorated with 
porcupine quills. They painted her fa(;e black and 
giving her a warm blanket and a sack of dried meat, 
set her free, with the prayer that the Sun would take 
pity on them.selves, just as they had pitied their help- 
less enemy. They then continued on their way until 
they came upon the camp of Running Wolf, Black Bear, 
Ear Rings, Stock-stchi, Ahpasis, and other well-known 
Blackfeet chiefs pitched in this same glade near yonder 
big fir tree, by which our people have ever since identi- 
fied this camping ground. It was in early summer, 
the time when the camass is in bloom and they were 
engaged in cutting and peeling lodge poles. In those 
days the Blackfeet travelled so far in a year that their 
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lodge poles were worn too short. ^ Every spring they 
went into the mountains to cut new poles and to dig 
camass roots. 

“ It happened that in the evening, the chiefs were 
assembled in Stock-stchi’s lodge, listening to Mad 
Wolfs story of his war expedition against the Flat- 
heads. It was a warm moonlight night and the women 
were sitting outside singing and talking together. 
Stock-stchi called to his wife to go to the stream for 
water. But she was afraid, saying, ‘ The woods are 
dark down thei’e and the water deep.’ But her husband 
made her go. She soon returned, badly frightened, 
and said, ‘ I was dipping my bucket, when a man came 
from the forest. He jumped across the stream and ran 
up the trail. He carried a rifle and wore a war bonnet.’ 
Just then another woman came into the lodge saying, 
‘ We saw a stranger go to the big fir tree yonder. He 
hung his war bonnet there and then stole over to the 
lodge. He looked in and went away. He was an enemy. 
We saw him plainly in the bright moonlight.’ 

“Mad Wolf and the other chiefs hurriedly seized their 
rifles and ran down to the stream just in time to see a 
small party of Gros Ventres emerging from the forest. 
The Blackfeet opened fire and killed all except their 
leader. He stood his ground until his ammunition gave 
out, when he took refuge in the underbrush. 

“ Our people clipped the branches off all around him 
with their bullets, but could not hit him. Finally they 
made a charge, but the Gros Ventre chief fought 
savagely with his knife, roaring all the time like a 
grizzly bear at bay and calling to the Blackfeet ‘ Come 
on, I am not afraid. My name is A-koch-kit-ope and 
my medicine is powerful. When day broke, our 

' See Appendix. 
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people were uneasy, thinking the Gros Ventre chief 
might have supernatural power. They told him he was 
free to go, but tliey would scalp the others. A-koch- 
kit-ope replied, ‘ No, they are my brothers and I will 
not leave them.’ Feeling thirsty, he walked to the 
river and drank, daring any of the Blackfeet to stand 
forth for a hand-to-hand conflict. When our people 
finally killed him, they discovered that the grizzly bear 
was his medicine. He had a grizzly claw tied in his 
front hair. The Blackfeet were so afraid that some of 
his power might escape, that they built a fire and burned 
A-koch-kit-ope’s body. If a spark or coal flew out, 
they carefully threw it back into the fire, to prevent 
the possible escape of any of his power, 'rhey scalped 
the other dead Gros Ventres and had a scalp dance 
around the fire. 

“When the fire had burned out, the Blackfeet hurriedly 
moved camp. But in spite of their precautions, 
A-koch-kit-ope transformed himself into an enormous 
grizzly bear and followed them. lie came upon the 
Blackfeet when they were pitching camp, killing some, 
while the rest escaped by flight. 

“ The next spring when our people went up the 
canyon to cut lodge poles, they camped again near the 
big fir tree in the same park. Early in the night, 
while the horses were still picketed close to the lodges, 
an enormous grizzly bear came into camp. The horses 
were frightened and stampeded, just as ours have done. 
The dogs attacked him, and he killed some, of them and 
put the others to flight. The people were afraid to 
shoot, because they recognised the bear as A-koch-kit- 
ope. He appeared beside the fir tree, where the year 
before the Gros Ventre medicine man had hung his 
war bonnet. The grizzly boldly went through camp 
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eating all the food he found and tearing to pieces hides 
and parfleches. Whenever our people camp near the 
fir tree in the canyon they see the medicine grizzly, 
whom they have named A-koch-kit-ope. He comes 
only at night and disappears before daybreak. The 
Blackfeet know his medicine is strong and are afraid to 
shoot at him. When we made peace with the Gros 
Ventres, we told them about this medicine grizzly and 
they said that he was A-koch-kit-ope, their great 
medicine man. They declared he could not have been 
killed, if all of his followers had not been slain first. 
A-koch-kit-ope had predicted to them that he would be 
killed, if he should ever be left alone in battle with no 
one to make a ‘ medicine smoke.’ As this happened 
many years ago, A-koch-kit-ope, the medicine grizzly, 
must now be very old.” 

After Siksikakoan had finished telling the legend of 
the Medicine Grizzly I went out into the night. I 
gazed with a deeper interest at the big fir tree, where 
the Gros Ventre warrior hung his war bonnet, while 
making the night attack upon the Blackfeet, and at the 
black, wall-like line of fore.st, where the Blackfoot woman 
first encountered A-koch-kit-ope. I felt convinced that 
the huge grizzly, who had frightened me the night 
before, must be the dreaded “ Medicine Grizzly, A-koch- 
kit-ope,” who had already made this locality famous by 
so many manifestations of his supernatural power. 
Beyond were the massive mountains, their snowy 
summits dimly lighted by the myriads of brightly 
shining stars. I saw the dog star in the north-east, 
rising with remarkable brilliancy over the tops of the 
tall spruces and pines. I could faintly distinguish the 
horses at the edge of the timber and heard Baldy give 
a frightened whinny when he suddenly realised that 
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he was feeding alone, too near tlie ghostly woods, and 
hurriedly joined his companions. Returning to the 
lodge, which looked most picturesque, lighted up by 
the golden glow from the fire within, and showing in 
clear outline the weird decorations on tlie canvas, 
and the tapering poles overhead, we turned into our 
comfortable blanket-beds beside the fire. The deep 
stillness of the night was broken by the mournful howl 
of a wolf in the forest close by. He was answered by 
another and then another, until they all united in a 
chorus of long howls. Siksikakoan said: “When the 
wolves howl like that, it is a sign of coming storm. 
This morning when the sun rose, I saw two large sun 
dogs in the eastern sky, that resembled enormous 
crosses, and at midday there was a huge circle around 
the sun, — nature’s warning signs of a big storm.” 

I asked Siksikakoan if he had ever known of a man 
being attacked by wolves, fie said : “ Wolves and 
coyotes are very wise, their wisdom having been given 
to them by Napi (Old Man). Although savage by 
nature, they sometimes use their wisdom to help poo])le 
when in danger and distress. I recall a strange incident 
that happened many years ago, when we were camped 
far out on the plains. It was a cold winter. There had 
been a big storm and the snow lay deep. IMcncpoka, an 
old man, went alone and on foot from camp to look for 
horses. He carried a quirt and was dragging a long raw^ 
hide Inriat. He felt something tugging, and turning 
about, saw a large coyote biting at the other end of his 
lariat. He stopped and yelled at the coyote, calling 
him evil names to scare him away. The coyote trotted 
to the summit of a butte near by, and howled four times 
to the north, south, east and west. Before long another 
coyote appeared. Then another came running up to 
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him, and they kept on coming, until Menepoka found 
liimself surrounded by them. The terrible circle, with 
hideous cries, red mouths and glittering eyes, drew 
closer and closer. He tried to drive them away with 
his quirt, but without effect. He expected that, in a 
moment, they would rush upon him and tear him to 
pieces. lie was old and not strong, and in his terror 
his legs gave way and he sank down into the snow. It 
happened that an Indian on horseback had ridden to 
the summit of a neighbouring butte looking for his 
horses. Hearing the coyote pack making an unusual 
outcry, he rode towards them, thinking they had made 
a kill of game they had run down in the snow. Dis- 
covering a human body lying on the ground, he gave a 
shrill cry and galloped towards them, shooting an arrow 
into their midst. The coyotes (juickly scattered, and he 
then saw that it was Menepoka lying in the snow as if 
dead. Lifting him upon his horse he took him back to 
camp. Our medicine man tried to drive out the evil 
spirit, going through with the motions of pulling some- 
thing from his body, explaining that, when the coyotes 
were closing in upon Menepoka, they were constantly 
shooting their hairs into him. But the incantations were 
of no avail, because the evil spirit was one over which the 
medicine man had no power. Menepoka lived for only 
a few days. When he died, his body was placed upon 
the summit of the high butte, where the famous chief 
Big Nose now lies. They both belonged to the Ich- 
poch-semo band (clan of Grease Melters).'' 



CHAPTER IV 

A ROCKY MOUNTAIN BLIZZARD 

Preparations for a storm. — Tying down our lodge. — A fierce wind and a 
wild night. — Sikaikakoan’s stories beside the lodge fire. -Legends of 
the Home of the Wind Maker and the Origin and Destruction of the 
Grij^zly Bear Clan — Winter scenes in Cutbank Canyon. Stories told 
in the snow by the tracks of wild animals. 

I WAS wakened on the following morning by mournful 
howls from a band of coyotes at the edge of the forest 
near the lodge. Lifting the door-skin and looking out 
the sky was heavily overcast and a huge bank of clouds 
hung over the entrance to the canyon. After an early 
breakfast, we lost no time in beginning preparations for 
the approaching storm. We constructed an outdoor 
kitchen, without a roof, under the shelter of a thick 
grove of pines. It was made of forked poles support- 
ing cross-pieces with green branches laid against it to 
form a wind-break. We placed inside of this enclosure 
our cooking utensils and the tripod with its heavy 
camp kettle. 

Almost before we were in readiness, a heavy east 
wind, with a drenching rain, set in, but we made safe 
against it by anchoring the tipi on its eastern side in 
true Indian fashion. This was done by driving two strong 
stakes firmly into the ground, throwing the noose of a 
lariat over the tops of the tipi poles, taking a hitch 
around the stakes and then drawing it taut, until the 
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ropes sang in the gale. We reset the ears for the 
change of wind, crossing the earpoles in front to 
protect the smoke-hole and to prevent the ears from 
being torn, and laying stones and logs around the 
bottom of the canvas, so that the pegs could not be 
loosened by the wind-strain. 

The storm which Siksikakoan predicted from nature’s 



Lodge with Ear Polks crossed in front for Storm. 

signs, began with snow and a high wind from the west, 
continuing three days and three nights. Dense masses 
of clouds hung low upon the mountains, but moved 
uncertainly about the high peaks, sometimes lifting, as 
if to disappear, only to lower again more dense and 
threatening than before. The temperature fell rapidly, 
and by evening, the rain had changed to snow. The 
horses, which we had left unpicketed, feeding in the 
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meadow, were driven by the storm into the thick 
underbrush for protection. We could hear them 
whinnying to each other for encouragement, while try- 
ing to keep together. When the sky cleared at sunset 
of the third day, it seemed as if the storm was over, 
but Siksikakoan shook his head dubiously, saying, 
“ When a storm breaks at sunset,, the weather is still 
unsettled, but, if the sky clears during the niglit, or in 
the early morning, we will have settled weather.” 

After nightfall the wind increased. The snow and 
sleet beat violently against the canvas. The furious 
blasts rushed through the tops of the pines and firs, 
with a sound like that of escaping steam, and swept 
the exposed slopes above timber-line, with a confused 
and distant roar. It was a wild night and sleep was 
impossible. But it was just the night for story-telling 
while lying secure and comfortable l)y our small inside- 
fire. Siksikakoan whiled the hours away with Blackfeet 
legends and tales of his adventures as an army scout, 
during the Indian wars of the north-west. I will only 
take space to repeat two of his legends. 

The Home of the Wind Maker. 

“ Many years ago, when a heavy wind swept aciuss 
the plains, a chief of the Blackfeet faced the storm and 
made a vow to find its origin. He crossed the plains 
and entered the mountains. His way led through dark 
canyons and dense forests, where the wind rushed and 
roared. The terrible wind and the dark and gloomy 
surroundings filled him with dread, but, because of his 
vow, he pressed forward until, at last, he saw in the 
distance, close to one of the highest peaks, the shining 
water of a lake. During a lull in the storm, he crept 
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close to the shore and watched. Suddenly from the 
middle of the lake, arose the huge antlers of an 
enormous bull elk. Ilis eyes were red and flames 



The Snow-covered Forest. 


darted from his nostrils. When he waved his huge 
ears, a wind arose, so fierce and terrible, that the waters 
of the lake were whisked up into the air. When the 
elk sank again beneath the waves, the wind went down. 
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The chief hurried back to his tribe to tell them of his 
wonderful discovery of the home of Medicine Elk, the 
Wind Maker.” 


Origin and Destruction of the Grizzly Bear Clan. 

“ Weasel Tail was a man noted for his skill in 
catching eagles. He lived clo.se to the mountains with 
his wife and six children, far from the main camp, in a 
place where eagles were plentiful. He dug a j)it for 
trapping them, covering it ingeniously with green 
branches, grass and stones. He sat in it every day 
from sunrise to sunset, watching his bait of buflalo 
meat, lying overhead on the covering of branches. 
Whenever an eagle came to the bait, he seized it firmly 
by the legs and, drawing it between the branches into 
the pit, wrung its neck. 

“ Weasel Tail had been having bad luck for many 
days. The eagles would not come to his bait, although 
he prayed all night in his lodge, chanting Eagle songs 
and rubbing himself with the smoke of sweet grass, 
that his body might be free from scent. He then fasted 
for many days and took a human skull with him into 
the jiit, that it might make him invisible like a ghost. 
But it was all in vain, for the eagles continued dying 
high above him and avoided his bait. 

“ One day exhausted by his efforts and weary waiting, 
he fell asleep in the pit, when an eagle appeared to him 
in a dream and said, ‘ If you will kill one of your 
children as an offering, you will have the power to 
catch many eagles.’ When Weasel Tail awoke, he 
decided to offer his dog as a substitute, which he loved 
next to his children. He dressed the dead body of the 
dog to resemble a child and, placing it on the roof of 
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the pit, returnetl to his lodge. At night the Eagle 
again appeared to him in a dream saying, ‘ I did not 
like the dog you oft’ered me for food and could not eat 
it. I told you I wanted one of your children.’ 
Weasel Tail then went on a hunt and killed an 
antelope. Returning he directed his wife to bring in 
the meat. While slie was gone he killed his youngest 
child. He then felt so badly that he killed all of his 
children. He did not otter any of tlieir bodies to the 
eagle, but buried them together, and .sat in his lodge, 
waiting for his wife to come back. When she returned, 
he said, ‘ I have killed all of our children, but we shall 
all be together soon in the Sjiirit World, for I will now 
kill you and then my.self.’ She replied, ‘ Be it a.s you 
say, only wait until I go to the stream for water to 
wash the antelope meat.’ She did not return, but ran 
away into the mountain.s. Worn out and famished, .slie 
wandered into a bear’s den. A large grizzly was seated 
inside with her family of four children. When the 
bears saw that the woman was starving, they took pity 
on her. They were .so kind and hospitable, that she 
lived with them for many years, and became the wife of 
a big grizzly. 

“ One day, her grizzly hu.sband asked her if she 
wanted to return to her own people. She replied, 

‘ Yes ! if you can change yourself and our children 
into people, and can also get another family of bears to 
go with us, so that we can protect ourselves.’ He said : 
‘ I have a relative with four children. He lives farther 
up on this mountain. I will get him to come down 
here and live with us. I can then change all of us into 
people.’ When the big grizzly had brought the other 
family of bears down, he said to his relative : ‘We two 
will go together to the Indian camp on the prairie and 
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kill a man. We must get his heart, for with it I can 
doctor and change all of us into people.’ The two 
grizzlies went to the camp and returned with the heart. 



The Frozen Stream. 


When the big grizzly had driven the others from his 
den, he began his incantations. He divided the heart, 
cutting a j)ortion for each bear. Calling them together, 
after sundown, he distributed the pieces, and said, if 
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they would go at once to bed they would arise as 
people. Jri the morning the woman arose first. After 
cooking the meal, she told all the bears to get up, 
and when they stood upon their feet they became 
people. 

“ The two families intermarried, the big grizzly 
becoming the chief of the band and taking the name 
Red Bear. The men hunted buffalo upon the prairies, 
making six lodges from their hides. They joined the 
Blackfeet (iamp, where the woman was recognised. 
She told the story of her murdered children, and said 
that the people with her had come from a long distance. 
They dressed in bear skins and wore grizzly claws 
arouud their necks, arms, wrists, and ankles. Their 
arrows were wrapped with bear skin, and they also 
carried daggers and spears for weapons. They painted 
tluunselves with red clay mixed with bear fur and 
Hint, which they rubbed in so hard that their faces 
and bodies were covered with blood. They also 
painted black streaks across their eyes and mouths. 
For robes they used tlie smoked toi)s of lodges. This 
band of strangers soon became so insolent and 
dangerous, that if any of the Blackfeet objected to 
their actions they were killed. Whenever one of 
their own number was killed, the old mother was 
said to be able to doctor him and bring him back 
to life. The people were compelled to do whatever 
the bears wanted. They increased in number rapidly, 
for their children, according to the nature of bears, 
grew up and became mature in one year. The 
strangers acted like bears in so many ways, that the 
Blackfeet called them the clan of Grizzly Bears. 

“ A young man named Owl went on the war path 
against the Snake Indians. He came back unsuccess- 

F 
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ful. Disheartened and worn out from travel, he 
wandered aimlessly over the prairies, for he was 
ashamed to I’eturn to camp. One night a small 
underground animal came to him in his sleep, saying, 

‘ Near the high rocky cliff the Chief Beai’ wishes to 
see you.’ He awoke, and from the top of a butte 
examined the surrounding country. Beeing near the 
mountains a rocky and precipitous ridge, he went 
towards it. At the foot of the cliff, he found a 
bear’s den, and lay down to sleep in front of tlio 
door. During the night, he was awakened by a large 
bear dragging him into the cav(',. When it became 
light, he saw at the back of tlie den a Imge grizzly 
with his family on either .side of him. Finally the 
big l>ear spoke to Owl, saying : ‘ I am the head chief 
over all the bears. My medicine is strong, and I 
cannot be killed. 1 have brought you here for 1 
have taken pity on you and your people. I will 
give you power so that, like me, you cannot be killed.’ 
The Chief Bear then sang a medicine song, and burned 
sweet grass as in(;ense, rubbing the .smoke over Owl’s 
body. He arose and daiuicd around the den, grunting, 
blowing, and snorting. He shot an arrow at Owl ; it 
sti’uck him between the shotdders, but fell harmlessly 
to the ground. He thrust a spear at his side, but 
the point broke off. He .struck him with a tomahawk 
which did him no injury. For the fourth trial the 
Chief Bear stabbed him in the side, but when he 
pulled out the dagger, there was no wound. The 
Chief Bear then directed Owl to return to his people, 
saying ; ‘ You cannot be hurt as long as you stand 
your ground and fight. You can only be killed when 
you flee from an enemy,’ 

“ As soon as Owl returned to the Blackfeet camp, he 
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dressed and painted himself like the tribe of Grizzly 
Bears who had been ruling the people. 

The old mother of the bears had an instinctive fear 
of Owl. She warned all of her children to make a 
friend of him, and said : ‘ I fear him, for I know 
his supernatural power is greater than ours.’ But 
Red Bear, the chief, was scornful towards Owl, saying : 
‘There is no reason why we should fear that fellow.’ 
][e commanded that no one of the tribe should sit 
on top of the butte north of the camp. When Owl 
heaid of the command, he immediately went up and 
sat there in siglit of the people. The Grizzly Bears 
then went out together and shot at Owl, but could 
do him no harm, 'i'hey next said tliey would kill 
anyone leaving camp for a hunt. To sliow his con- 
tempt for this order. Owl announced to his people 
that he was going away for a bulfalo hunt. When 
the Grizzly Bears tried in vain to kill him, the old 
mother again warned her children, saying, ‘ 1 advised 
you to make friends with Owl ; now behold, he is 
stronger than you. If he prevails over us, we will 
all be killed.’ 

“ Owl selected for his comrade a poor boy, named 
Little Robe, saying to him : ‘ To-morrow night when the 
moon rises, I will doctor you so that you cannot be 
killed.’ On the following evening, taking the boy into 
his lodge, he painted and dressed him after the manner 
of the Grizzly Bears. He said : ‘ When I have finished 
doctoring you, we will have a game of “ hide the bones ” 
with the Bear tribe.’ Owl rubbed sweet grass smoke 
over Little Robe’s body, as the Chief Bear had 
done. He took the tooth and claw of a grizzly 
bear and directed him to hide the claw, either in 
his mouth, or in one of his hands. He then started a 
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song,^ while Little Rohe, swaying his body in time with 
the singing, hid the claw. Taking his bow and arrow. Owl 
shot Little Robe between the shoulders. The arrow did 
him no harm, for the shaft was splintered, and Little 
Robe said, ‘ You guessed wrong, for I have the tooth and 
not the claw in my mouth.’ ^ ‘ I will try again,’ said 

Owl. Grasping his spear, he thrust it at the boy’s side 
But the point was broken off, and the spear did not 
penetrate the flesh. Little Robe said ; ‘ I have the 

claw in my left hand, it is not in the right.’ He next 
plunged his dagger into the boy’s side, but it left no 
wound. Then Owl said : ‘ Go now to the Grizzly Bears 
and tell them that Owl wants to gamble with them.’ 
Word was sent back by Little Robe that they were 
willing to have the game if it could be played in their 
own camp. When the Blackfeet heard the news, they 
crowded into Owl’s lodge, saying, ‘ Why do you want 
to gamble with this terrible people ? They will only 
kill you, and probably the rest of us also.’ Owl said to 
Little Robe before they started for the camp: ‘When we 
enter their lodge, pull down the buffalo robe fastened 
over the door, and take it in with you. We will both 
sit on it ’ (to secure power* from the buffalo). 

“ They found the Grizzly Bears gathered together in 
one big lodge. The men were painted and armed with 
spears and bows and arrows. Before the game started, 
the mother of the Bears made a talk, warning them not 
to gamble with Owl and his friend, but they did not 
hoed her. Red Bear, the chief, asked : ‘Who will hide 
the bones first ? ’ Owl replied : ‘ My little brother here.’ 

1 Songs were sung in g|imbling to distract the attention of the 
opponents. 

^ Shooting an arrow at his opponent represented a guess, both in this 
test game and in the real game to follow. If a failure it was counted a 
wrovAg gviesB. 
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The youngest of the Bears said he would do the 
guessing. Owl started a gambling song, beating time 
with arrows on his bow. Little Robe took two bones, 
one marked and the other plain. He swayed his body 
and arms in time with the song, while quickly moving 
liis hands and hiding the marked bone from the young- 
est of the bear warriors. The song grew louder, and the 
movements of Little Robe quickened. The Bear tribe 



Clouds liftino from Mountains after Blizzard. 


grasped their weapons with excitement, and fiercely 
watched the two players. While they gazed at Little 
Robe, he seemed to them to resemble a bear. Suddenly 
the youngest Bear shot an arrow at Little Robe. The 
sliaft struck him between the shoulders, but fell 
harmlessly to the ground. Little Robe said : ‘ you 
guessed wrong.' The second Bear then tried, spearing 
Little Robe in the side, but the spear broke in two. 

“ Red Bear, the chief, said : ‘ I will take the last two 
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guesses.’ The song was again started, and as Little 
Robe waved his hands, tlie chief struck at him with a 
toinaliawk, which did him no harm and then stabbed 
him under the arm, })ut the dagger left no wound. Owl 
said : ‘ None of you have guessed right. It is now our 
turn. My little brother will do the guessing, while 
you hide the bones.’ He arose, and stood beside the 
door. Red Bear the chief, threw the bones, singing 
‘ Try your best to guess right.’ Little Robe shot an 
arrow into the chiefs head and he fell to the ground 
dead. Owl, standing by the door, allowed no one to go 
out. Ho felt glad when he saw the chief of the Grizzly 
Bears fall dead. lie and Little Robe then killed every- 
one in the lodge. When the Bhuikfeet knew that their 
terrible enemies were overpowered, they destroyed all 
the Grizzly Bears in the other lodges. They feared to 
let one of them live. Owl became head cliief of the 
Blackfeet and Little Robe a great medicine man. They 
lived for many years, until they fled from an enemy 
when both were killed.” 

Siksikakoan continued his story telling far into the 
night. After midnight the wind began to subside, and, 
by morning, had entirely ceased. The light of sunrise 
in the eastern sky indicated that the clouds were break- 
ing. The horses liad loft the sheltering willows and 
were contentedly feeding in the meadow, uncovering 
the snow from the grass, by pawing with their forefeet. 
This trait, which is called rustling,” has been so long 
inbred in the cattle and horses of the great plains of 
the north-west, that it has become a universal instinct. 
In mid- winter, while the snows arc deep, and the grass 
is beyond their reach, they are compelled to resort to 
other shifts for food, and, if none are available, they 
perish. One food substitute in winter is the bark of 
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the cottonwood tree, which is very nourishing and 
palatable. If an Indian camp is near a growth of these 
trees, and they have no summer-cured hay, the squaws 
will fell large trees for their Indian ponies, from which 
tliey will strip the bark completely. Although their 
horses are very hardy, their winter lot is at the best 
a hard one, and they are apt to come out of it in the 
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s[)rin<^ ill a reduced and weak condition. But, tli(‘.y 
fatten very rapidly, when the prairies grow green witli 
the early-spring grasses. A hroiicho becomes accustomed 
to hardship and a precarious living, while a city-bred 
horse would starve to death under similar conditions. 

The clouds lifted slowly from the mountains, unveil- 
ing in the clear air the canyons and forests and finally 
the high peaks. In spite of Siksikakoan's friendly remon- 
strances, I started ofi* on foot with my camera, over the 
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old Indian war-trail and towards the head of the canyon, 
lie said “ it is unwise to p;o alone and unarmed in the 
Rockies, especially after a heavy snowfall, when the 
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wild animals come forth to hunt and are apt to follow 
any fre.sh tracks in the .snow, seeking fur prey.” Cut- 
bank Canyon was tilled^ vvith winter’seenes of wonderful 
beauty. The outlines of every stone and log were 
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beautifully rounded with a white mantle of snow and 
the branches of firs and pines bent under the heavy 
burdens they had received during the night. 

In the early morning, after a snowstorm, one can 
read by their tracks in the snow, as if recorded in an 
open book, all the night movements of wild animals. 
I saw many coyote and wolf tracks crossing and 
recrossing the trail, and the peculiar footprints of the 
Lepus americanus, or snow-shoe rabbit, so called 
because the fur grows long on their feet, making the 
footprint to resemble a snow-shoe. A pair of mountain 
lions with large round tracks, resembling those, of a 
large niastiH', were travelling close tog<3ther towards 
the head of the canyon, their long tails occasionally 
leaving tiieir marks behind. The snow told a .sad 
story (whose sequel was probably a tragedy) of two 
large gray wolves running down a buck-deer. I came 
to a much trampled place, red with his blood, where 
he had stood at bay to fight them otf, and then they 
all left the trail together in the direction of Mount 
Rising Wolf. Becau.se of the ravages by numerous 
gray wolves, moose, wapiti and deer now show a marked 
decrease in this i^arb of the Rocky Mountains. The 
large footprints of a grizzly Ijcar einergral from a rocky 
ravine and cros.sed the trail, overturning stones and 
logs, while on his way down the mountain to drink at 
the river. While absorbed in taking a picture, with 
my head under a fbcu.ssing (doth, I heard behind me 
several dull thuds, ([uickly following each other. They 
sounded so like the heavy footsteps of a large animal, 
that 1 (juickly withdrew my head, fully expecting to 
find myself face to fuie with a grizzly. Rut, to my 
great relief, it was only the falling of heavy masses of 
snow from the fir trees. 
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When I emerged from the forest on my return to 
('amp, the western sky was aglow with colour. The 
sun was sinking below the horizon line of the Con- 
tinental Divide. For a brief moment, the last rays 
suffused the winter landscape of forest and mountain 
witli a soft and rosy light. The silvery crescent of the 
new moon and the evening star crowned all with their 
celestial beauty. 

Siksikakoan was waiting, with tlie lodge fire brightly 
burning and the horses picketed near for safety, in 
accordance with an old Black foot (nistom. 



CFIAPTER V 

MAI) WOLK GIVES THE BEAVER MEDICINE CEREMONIAL 

Mad Wolf’s siiminor camp on the plains. — Preparations for Iho 
ceremonial. — Maka’s joke. — Mad Wolf begins the ceremonial with 
seven chants — The buffalo song. — Distribution of the rattles to the 
priests. — Mad Wolf bids me join in the ceremonial. —Players made 
by visiting Indians. — Animal songs. — Mad Wolf dances with the 
Sacred Pipe. — Pipe Dancing songs. -The Root Digger is brought 
forth. — Opening the sacred Beaver Bundle. — Dance of fo\ir women 
representing beavers. — Two weasel skins are taken from the Bundle. 
— The Head Chief gives me the Indian name A-pe-eeh eken (White 
Weasel Moccasin). — A medicine man decorates me with the sacred 
paint. — Mad Wolf continues the ceremonial. — I take part in the 
buffalo dance. — Ceremonial closes with a feast. 

SiKSiKAKOAN and I returned from the moiiiitaiiis in 
good time to keep my appointment with Mad Wolf. 
Early in the morning of the first day of the full moon, 
when the leaves were falling, I rode across the plains 
in search of his summer camp on the South Fork of 
Cutbank River. When I reached a high ridge over- 
looking the river valley, I looked down upon a serene 
and beautiful landscape. In a meadow near the river 
was a cluster of white lodges. To the west of the 
encampment, like a massive wall, extending into the 
distant north and disappearing in the far south, was 
the main range of the Rocky Mountains. Over the 
highest summits floated light, fleecy clouds, the beautiful 
snow-capped peaks of Rising Wolf and Going-to-the 
Sun standing sharp and clear against the deep blue sky. 
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Far away over the plains in the east and enveloped in 
a bluish haze, were the Kato-yi-six (Sweet Pine Hills), ^ 
resembling distant islands in the ocean. The smoke of 
many fires was rising from the lodges, bearing the 
sweet odour of burning cottonwood. Grazing horses 
dotted the green hillsides, and 1 met Indian boys riding 
bare-back and racing their ponies. Groups of Indians 
in brightly coloured clothing were variously occupied 
among the irregular rows of tipis. When I rode nearer 
I recognised the large painted-tipi of Chief Mad Wolf 
in the centre of the camp. 

Clustered around Mad Wolfs were the lodges of 
0-mis-tai-po-kah, the head chief, Isso-ke-yi-kinni, 
White Grass, Ear Rings, Medicine Wolf, Bear Child, 
l)rags-his-robe, Double Runner and Elk Chief. The 
sound of my approach brought forth Mad Wolfs 
daughter Strikes-on-both-sides. She looked very 
picturesque in a buckskin dress heavily beaded and a 
robe of soft-tanned fawn skin with beaded stripes. She 
wore small white shells in her ears and necklaces of elk 
teeth and deer bones. Her leggirjgs and moccasins 
were beautifully decorated with coloured porcupine 
(juills. She called to those within, that A-poi-a-kinni 
(laglit Hair) had come back and laughingly said to me, 
“I see that you are still smiling.’' She took my hand 
and led me inside the lodge. At the l3|ack sat Mad Wolf. 
To ])is left were the priests — 0-mis-tai-po-kah, the head 
chief. White Grass, a judge and medicine man, Isso-ko-yi- 
kinni, Stock-stchi, Medicine Wolf, Elk Chief, Bear Child, 
Ear Rings, and Double Runner. To the right were Gives- 
to-the-Sun, wife of Mad Wolf, and N^atokema, wife of 
0-mis-tai-j30-kah, and other women, j 

Turning to the head chief. Mad Wolf said : Because 

* Called Sweet Grass Hills by the Whites. 
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you are my friend, I request that you select a suital)le 
name for my white son.” O-mis-tai-po-kah bowed his 
head in silence. 

Maka, near whom I sat, was an Indian of unusual 
appearance. He was thick-set and short in stature, 
with an enormous head, his heavy growth of hair 
resembling the mane of a lion. He was, however, 
full of drollery and good nature. There was 
something uj)on his mind, for frequently he looked at 
me, with eyes dancing with merriment, and he occasion- 
ally shook w^th laughter. He kept his joke to himself 
with dithciHty, for several times he was on the point of 
telling, bAt changed his mind, when he looked at stern 
Mad Wo|f. Finally he said to mein a low voice, ‘‘I 
have a name which I will give you later.” But this 
little episode did not escape Mad Wolfs keen ears and 
he turned upon him (|uickly, with such a piercing and 
reproving glauce, that nothing further was heard of 
Maka's joke. 


CKHKMONfAL OF TTTF BkaVFR MfDTCTNK. 

Bear Child arose and with a forked stick, covered with 
sacred paint, selected a live coal from the fire and placed 
it in front of Mad Wolf. He took dried sweet urass 
from a small buckskin bag and, holding it aloft to 
command attention, and as a signal that he was ready 
to begin the ceremonial, placed it upon the hot coal. 
When the rising smoke filled the lodge with a pleasing 
fragrance. Mad Wolf began with seven songs, which 
were chanted in unison, each song being repeated four 
times. The first was to Napi (Sun Power, not refer- 
ring to Old Man). 

Mad Wolf led the chants with strong voice, swaying 





2. “The Heavens provide us with food. 

The Heavens are glad to behold us.” 

3. “ The Earth loves us. 

The Earth is glad to hear us sing. 

The Earth provides us with food.” 

Mad Wolf ended this song with the gesture of 
sweeping his hands towards the ground. 

4. Song to the “ Prongs.” (The prongs are sacred 

sticks painted red. They are forked, and are 
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used to take hot coals from the fire in the burning 
of incense.) 

Mad Wolf, 0-mis-tai-po-kah and their wives, as the 
principals in the ceremonial, knelt beside the Bundle, 
and chanted in unison, while laying their hands upon 
the “ prongs” held in the sweet smoke. Each in turn 
held a prong against his shoulder, in imitation of 
beavers carrying sticks, while at work building their 



lodge, and then, extending their arms together, with 
hands raised and parallel (the sign of the beaver 
lodge), they prayed together to the spirit of the 
beaver. 

Pity us ! Grant us your wisdom and cunning that wo may 
escape all dangers. May our medicine provide us with food. May 
all of us be blessed.” 

5. Two Beaver Songs. 

“ The Old Man, (Beaver Chief), is coming in. 

The Old Man has come in. 
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He sits down beside his medicine. 

It is a very strong medicine.” 

“ The Old Woman (Female Beaver) is coming in. 

The Old Woman has come in. 

)She sits down and takes the medicine. 

It is a very strong medicine.” 

6. Butialo Song. 

During this chant Mad Wolf and 0-rais-tai-po-kah 
with their wive.s knelt by the side of the sa(U-ed 



Makino tmk SHiN OK THK Bkavek Lodo]':. 


Biiiidle and’ with deep reverence slowly lifted it, singing 
the following in unison : 

“I take hold of the sacred Buffalo. 

While I am walking, T walk slowly. 

I stop with my medicine. 

The ground where my medicine rests is sacred.” 

7. The seventh and last chant was a Buffalo song. 

“When summer comes, He will come down from the Mountains.” 

Mad Wolf directed his wife to bring forth the Koto- 

G 
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ki-a-iiukko (IniflPalo raw hides), and turning to me 
explained tliat, during the eei’oinony wliicli would 
follow, the piic.sts would heat time on tliese hides with 
the rattles, in imitation of the way the beavers 
drummed by striking the water with their tails. Mad 
Wolf first chanted and then prayed over the bufi'alo 



likiNOLNMi oi T Dui ^alo Haw Hidpl 


hides witli closed eyes, liolding his right liaiid raised 
impressively with fingers closed and thumb pointing 
upwards, a sign used by the Beaver Chief. After the 
hides had lieen unrolled all chanted in unison, 

“ The Buffalo likes to live in the mountains during the autumn. 
He comes down from the mountains to the plains. 

The mountains are his medicine.” 

During this chant, Mad Wolf, O-mis-tai-po-kah and 
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their wives held up their hands with the two index 
fingers curved towards each other (the otliers closed) in 
imitation of buffalo horns, the sign of the buffalo. The 
hides were spread on the ground in front of the priests 
during the chant : 

“ Tlui Buffalo came down from the mountains, 
lie lies down upon th(5 ground.” 

(Jives-to-the-Suii handed Ma<l Wolf an old medicine 



iMakino Bui-faio Skjn. 

(Index lij)gc)s curved in imitation of hullalo horns.) 


sattk containing rattles. They were made by stretcliing 
raw hide over wicker frames, in shape like gourds, 
enclosing pebbles and having short handles. While the 
two women, (fives- to-the-Sun and Natokema, knelt 
beside the sacred Bundle and raised it reverently. Mad 
Wolf took the rattles from the medicine sack. He 
distributed them among the Awa-wa-nukki (singers or 
priests) and, handing two to me, said : “ You are now 
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my son and it is proper for you to join with us in this 
ceremonial,’' He then (diantcd the two Crow songs : 

1. fly high in the air. 

My medicine (power) is very strong. 

The wind is my medicine. 

2. “ The Buffalo is my medicine. 

He is a very strong medicine. 

The trees are my medicine. 

When I am among them 1 walk around my own 
medicine.” 



Takino Kattlks fuom Mkdicine Sa('K. 


The Rattle songs came next, all uniting in the song, 
“ The I’attles I hold arc good.” This was repeated four 
times. The priests then grasped the rattles and beat 
rhythmically upon the bufhilo raw hide, singing in unison 
“ I now take the rattles.” I watched every movement 
Mad Wolf made and when he grasped the rattles and 
began beating, I did likewise and also joined vigorously 
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in the chant. He had been watching my movements 
for, at the end of the song, he said, “ I like the way 
you swing your rattles, I feel proud of my white son.” 

At this moment, a visiting chief from the Bloods 
raised his voice in prayer, saying, 

“Great Spirit in the Sun ! T am praying for my people that they 
may he able to have food and survive the coming winter. May all 



Makincj the Antelope Sion. 

(Iniitaliiig with tlieir hands the movement of antelope running.) 

of our children grow and have strong bodies. May they live long 
and be happy.'’ 

During this prayer, Mad Wolf and the entire 
assembly reverently bowed their heads, joining in an 
ejaculatory assent (Amen) when he had finished. 

Mad Wolf started the Elk song, while the two 
women, Gives-to-the-Sun and Natokema, imitated the 
actions of elk rubbing their horns against trees. 

In the Aloose .song four men came forth imitating, 
with their heads, the movements of moo.se rubbing 
their horns. 
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For the Antelope song Mud Wolf, O-mis-tai-po-kali 
and their wives chanted while making the antelope 
sign. Holding their hands closed, one above the other, 
they changed positions alternately with a (piick graceful 
movement, in imitation of antelope running. 

The songs were, at this point, interi*upted by the 
wife of the Blood chief making a long prayer for 
her own tribe and for the people among whom she 
was visiting. 

Mad AVolf now brought forth the sacred Pipe- 
wrapped in red Haiinel. Before starting, he explained 
to me that the ceremonial of the Pi])e included two 
Ihpe songs and three Pipe Daiuang songs. They 
chanted the first two, while unrolling th(‘ Pipe, one 
while untying the strings, and one wliilc removing 
the cover. Mad Wolf, while seated, led the first Pipe 
song, chanting the words, 

“Our father, tlie kSun! It is now titiK- 3011 were rising. 

J want to (lance with you.” 

Ma(.l Wolf then arofse and, drawing hi.s hlankt't 
around him, held tlie Pipe in its red (‘.ovei’, wliile 
the entire assembly united in clianting the first Pipe 
Dancing song. Mad Wolf danced, blowing hi.s imMlicine 
whistle and circling the fire in the same direction the 
sun moves through the heavens. O-mis-tai-po-kah took 
tire Pipe for the second Dancing song, and White Grass, 
the medicine-man, for the third, turning from right to 
left as he danced around the lire. While Mad Wolf 
unrolled the Pipe he gave the cry of the beaver and 
imitated the actions of a swimming beaver. O-mis-tai- 
po-kah arose and, blowing his medicine whistle, danced 
around the fire with a slow, graceful step. Taking the 
Pipe from Mad Wolf, he held it before him, while the 
priests sang and beat vigorously with their rattles. 
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O-mis-tai-po-kali tlien danced, holding the Pipe beneath 
liis blanket and finished by returning it to Mad Wolf, 
who held it up towards the north, south, east and west. 
Finally, placing it in the sweet smoke of the incense, 
he bowed his head and prayed to the Great Spirit in 



“ IloiiDlNG TIIK I’lPK IN TllK S\V KKi’ SmoMO, 

M \i) WoM’ BowKi) Ills IIe\i> am> 

TO the Scn/’ 


the Sun for the recovery of the sick. The Root Digger 
was then taken from the Bundle, with the chant, 

I am digging the sacred Turnip.” 

The two women (Tives-to-tlie-Suii and Natokema placed 
their liands upon it and prayed, liolding it in position 
for dicing. 

The ordinary root-digger is a wooden stick, about 
two feet long, with a sliarpened point, in common use 
by Indian women for digging roots. The sacred Root 
Digger is similar, but is painted with red paint and 
figures prominently in the sacred Bundles of the Sun- 
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dance and Beaver Medicine. The Blackfeet believe 
that, according to their tradition, it was originally 
brought to them by the Indian maiden, who was loved 
by Morning Star, and was taken by him to live in 
the home of the Snn. She was compelled by tlie 
Sun God to i-eturn to earth and her tribe, bc(!ause of 
her disobedience to his command.s, in digging up the 
sacred Turnip, and in gazing down at her people on 
the earth through the hole she had made; in the sky. 

The sacred women, Gives-to-tlie-Suii and Natokema, 
seated beside the Beaver Bundle, were distinguished 
from the other women by tlie (colour of their lilankets, 
which were de(H)rated witli red paint. Tliey had both 
made the vow for the Sun-dance, and wove held in 
high honour by the Indians. To he eligible as sa(U‘ed 
women they were required to have hul perfectly 
pure lives before the entire trilie, and tliey must also 
be known for their kindness of heart towards (‘V(‘r}a)ne. 

The time had now (‘.ome for the ojiening of the 
Beaver Bundle. The priests sang a lively (‘hant called 
the ‘‘ Song of the Buffalo Bull'' : 

“ The head chief is looking for something to hook that may help 
him.” 

The two sacred women knelt beside the Bundle, 
imitating the actions of the buffido and representing 
the bufhdo bull, or chief, slowly approaching the 
Beaver Bundle. He stopped three times before reaching 
it. At the fourth time, the women imitated the Buffalo 
Chief, hooking at the Bundle with his horns. Mad 
Wolf chanted the Hurrying song and then the String 
song, as the women untied the strings and removed 
the outside covei-, revealing a beautiful beaver skin 
called in their ceremonial “ His Kobe.” The song was 
changed to a solemn chant led by Mad Wolf, while 
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the sacred women slowly unrolled the beaver skin, 
uncovering the many skins of the birds and animals 
from the plains and mountains. 

It is difficult for one of the white race to realise the 
(leej) solemnity with which the Indians opened the sacred 
Bmidl(!. To them it was a moment of deepest reverence 
and religious feeling. 



Mad Wolf, taking the beaver skin reverently held it 
up while chanting ; 

“ My medicine (Beaver) says, ‘ when I go out from the lodge 
and see an enemy, I (iive down into the water where no one can 
harm me. ’ ” 

lie then moved the beaver skin in imitation of the 
animal’s movements while swimming, and suddenly blew 
shrilly upon the medicine whistle, to represent the 
Beaver’s alarm when seeing an enemy and diving out 
of sight. Mad Wolf and the priests joined in a Beaver 
song accompanied by the beating of rattles. The sacred 
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women knelt hy the .side of the Bundle, making 
mysterious motions with their hands, in imitation of 
the Beaver swimming and working and l)uilding his 
lodge, gracefully swaying their l)odies in time with tlie 
rhythmical beating. Each in turn took the Beaver 



WOMKN \MIILK JlOj^lUMi lIuoT DmmiKII 


Skin and with bowed liead reverently lield it to Iier 
breast, praying to the spirit of tlic Beaver : 

“I take you, my child, ia order that rny children and I’elatives 
may be free fi’om sickness.’’ 

Two women arose and knelt with ( Jives-to-the- 
Sun and Natokema in front of the iMedicine Bundle. 
The four women together imitated a beaver’s move- 
ments. They covered their heads with ])lankets to 
repre.sent the beaver hidden in liis lodge, all the time 
moving their bodies in time with the chanting of the 
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priests and the rhytlimical beating. Then they came 
forth to work on their beaver-dams, the women repre- 
senting beavers rising to the surface by uncovering 
their heads, and holding sticks in their mouths like 
l)cavcrs carrying branches, imitating also the swimming 
motions with their hands. Suddenly the beavers dived 
under the water, and at this point Mad Wolf slowly 
lifted the sacred Beaver Skin, whih'. the four dancers 



WOMKN I’KAYfNi; WHTLK HOLDINO HkAVKR SkIN. 


continued their mystei’ious and syin})olic movements. 
Then the dancers imitated the beavers coming to the 
surhice and swimming a(n’oss tlie river. They went out 
for a dance upon the shore, sitting upright, wiping their 
faces with their hands, and looking carefully in all 
directions after the manner of beavers guarding against 
danger. The four women arose and stood in single file, 
with Gives-to-the-Sun at the head of the line as the 
wife of the Beaver Chief. They danced around the fire 
with their hands crossed upon their breasts, turning to 
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and fro and swaying their bodies in time with the 
chanting of the priests. Mad Wolf handed the Beaver 
Skin to Give.s-to-the-Sun. The singing and drumming 
became louder as the women circled the fire, imitating 
the call of the beaver. Gives-to-the-Sun held the 
Beaver Skin beneath her robe making it appear to swim 
around her waist and then around her neck. After 
dancing once around the fire, she handed tlic Beaver 
Skin to the woman next in line, saying : 

I do not give you away, my child (the heaver), because I am 
tired of you, but because the son of this woman is sick and she 
prays that he might be restored to health.” 

The woman, receiving the .sacred skin, was careful 
not to let it fall, lest it bring misfortune, and prayed, 

“ I take you, my child (the beaver) that my husband and 
children might be free from sickness and that they may live to 
be old.” 

She danced once around the fire with the skin across 
her shoulders. This part was continued, until each one 
of the four women had taken the Beaver Skin in turn. 

Gives-to-the-Sun and Natokema held up two snow- 
white winter skins of the weasel. They prayed to the 
spirit of this animal for its skill in hunting, and 
providing food. The priests chanted the Weasel song, 
w'hilc Mad Wolf, taking one of the skins, held it to his 
breast, praying for a blessing and then, rising, danced 
around the fire, blowing at intervals upon his medicine 
whistle to represent the weasel’s cry and imitating its 
movements when hunting for food. 0-mis- tai-po-kah, 
the head chief, with a gesture of authority, held the 
snow white .skin aloft, so that all within the lodge could 
see. There was a deep silence as he looked fixedly at 
me, saying impressively, 
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“ This is the skin of the A-pe-ech-eken (White Weasel Moccasin), 
one of the animals belonging to the Beaver Bundle. After this 
sacred animal we now name you. We think you resemble this 
animal because your hair is light and your eyes are blue. We pray 
that this name may bring to you long life and good fortune.” 

Mad Wolf, having expressed his approval of the 
name, moved to the left, White Grass, the medicine 
man, taking the leader’s seat. The face of Wliite Grass 
was painted a dark red. Upon the centre of his fore- 



Women Praying while hoi. ring Twt> White- 
Weasel Skins. 


head a black spot represented a thunderbolt, from 
which extended on both sides yellow zig-zags of 
lightning. lie prayed : — 

“ Great Spirit, bless us all, men, women, and children. 

Sacred Medicine Bundle, help us to live a straight life. 

Sacred Medicine Pipe, bless us, also the rivers, mountains, 
prairies, animals, and birds. 

Mother Earth, provide for us until we die.” 

After the prayer, White Grass brought forth the 
sacred red paint, which he kneaded with his hands, his 
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body meanwhile swaying to and fro. First he painted 
Mad Wolf and then 0-mis-tai-po-kah ; in like manner 
the priests, Isso-ko-yi-kinni, Stock-stehi, Bear Child and 
Ear Rings. 1 was seatcal next to Ear Rings and when 
my turn came, Mad Wolf said, “ Here comes my white 
•son.” White Grass then .signed to me to approach. 
Going before him, I knelt while he placed the .sacred 



paint upon my forehead, chin and hands, the places 
where the beaver rubs hi mself with his paws. A. beaver 
song was started by Mad Wolf and 0-mis-tai-po-kah, in 
which all joined, accompanied by the beating of rattles. 

After tlie song. White Grass, addressing me, said 
impressively, 

“ Ttiis lodge is a sacred place, and the ceremonial, in which we 
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have painted you, is also sacred. We pray that you may never be 
sick.^’ 

White Grass then pointed along the ground towards 
iny seat, a sign tliat he had finished. Bear Child arose 
and taking the prongs, picked out a live coal from the 
(unbrn’s and laid it in front of 0-niis-tai-po-kah, the head 
child. Placing dried sweet grass upon the coal and 
lioldiiig l)()th hands in the rising smoke, he prayed : — 

“ My father, Great Sim Chief, who gives us light, look down in 
favour upon this young man whom we have taken into our tribe. 
Crant that his relatives and all his friends may have a good life. 
Protect him day and night from all harm, that he may live long, 
an<l return many summers to visit his Indian brothers.” 

The formal aid of naming his white son and making 
liim ;i inmnber of the tribe having been (M)mpleted, Mad 
W'olf returned to his si^at beside the sacred Bundle to 
continue the (‘eremonial. 

It re(|uir(Ml a wonderful feat of memory to conduct 
a(‘curately the Beaver ceremonial, with its great number 
of soijgs, prayers, and dances, continuing from early 
morning until after sunset. Every song, pruyer and 
dance must b(5 performed (iorrectly. If any mistakes 
are made, it is believed that misfortune will surely 
follow. One instance of the care taken to perform 
accurately every detail of the (ceremonial occurred in the 

Dance of the Lynx.'' Mad Wolf brought from the 
Bundle the decorated tail of a lynx. It was handed 
to 0-mis-tai-po-kah, who held it aloft while all sang, 
accompanied by the beating of rattles. Gives-to-the 
Sun stood a stick, painted red, upon the ground to 
represent a tree. Natokeina took the tail and imitated 
the movements of a lynx hunting sijuirrels. First, it 
walked around and then sat down, looking up at the 
tree. Several times it ran towards the tree, as if in 
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pursuit of a squirrel, l)ut each time it returned and sat 
down. Finally, it made a quick dash for the tree, 
when Natokema carried the tail rapidly up one side and 
down the other. At this point, 0-mis-tai-po-kah raised 
his hand and stopped the service. The medicine women 
were astoni.shed. Everyone in the lodge was silent. 
The chief announced that the ceremonial had not been 
conducted correctly. The rhythmic drumming and 
singing began again, as the old chief took the tail. He 
represented the lynx as making several feints, and then 
ran suddenly to the tree, just as the women had done. 
But 0-mis-tai-po-kah made it climb more slowly and 
held it for some time on top, where it had a dance, 
keeping time with the singing. He then brought it 
slowly down the other side, clambering little by little 
as a lynx would do, pausing frequently to look around 
and listen, making sure that all was well. It finally 
reached the ground, and, .scampering away, was returned 
to the medim’ne bundle. 

Mad Wolf brouglit forth two badger skins, taking 
them out backwards like badgers emerging from their 
holes. He then imitated the timid actions of the 
\iadger, which is naturally a great c.oward. He moved 
the skins this way and that, like a badger trying to get 
away. Suddenly he turned the skins around as if the 
badger was about to attack but instead it became 
frightened and ran back into its hole. 

During the song of the Wild (loose, Mad Wolf 
.stopped for an instant and, bowing his head, closed his 
eyes. The entire assembly waited in complete silence. 
Suddenly Mad Wolf looked directly at me, saying, “There 
is my son, A-pe-ech-eken. I must ask him to continue 
the ceremony in my place.” This was intended as a 
humorous diversion. The Indians enjoyed the unusual 
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occurrence. The silence was thus relieved, and Mad 
Wolf soon continued the service. 

The head of a mallard duck was next taken out. 
Mad Wolf started a chant, in which both men and 
women joined, accompanied by the rattles. Elk Chief 
arose and drawing his blanket around him, circled 
around the lodge, imitating the movements of a duck. 
From across the lodge Soft Woman arose. Both danced 
towards each other until they met and together circled 
the fire, their movements representing the swimming and 
fiyiiig of a duck. Soft Woman held up her right hand, 
swaying her body from one side to the other, while Elk 
CAiief spread out both his arms with hands extended in 
imitation of a duck fiying. This dance was very 
interesting because of the graceful movements and steps 
of the two performers. 

A woman entered the lodge. Her dishevelled hair hid 
her face and her blanket was closely drawn around her. 
She looked pale and emaciated, from fasting and her 
arms were bleeding, having been slashed with a knife. 
One of her children had died and she was in mourning. 
Hhc was indeed a sad and forlorn-looking creature. 
V^he remained standing \)efore the assemVAed company 
until Mad Wolf took a handful of sage and purified 
her, praying, that she might begin a new and happier 
life. 8he then withdrew as silently as she had come. 

Four Otter songs were sung and then the Mink 
song. After these were the following Women songs. 
Prairie Dog, Lizard, Sitting and Tobacco. It was now 
time to fill the sacred Pipe. Mad Wolf held the pipe 
bowl close to the tobacco. He slowly picked up the 
stone used as a stopper and placed it in the bowl, lead- 
ing a chant in which all joined : 

The Sun beholds the smoke grow larger and larger.^’ 

H 
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Tricking up the pipe and tobacco lie said, 

“ The heavens provide us with seeds of tlie t(>)>acco.” 

Holding the tobaccio up, he clianted, 

“ 1 drop the seeds as I along.” 

lie filled the pipe and prayed, 

“ The place where I sit is sacred.” 

Then, holding up tlie pipe witli the howl pointed 
towards himself, he ehanted ; 

“Sacred Person ! behold T am still alive. 

I ask the spirit of the wild geese to smoke with me, 

The first that came into this country.” 

“ I know of no medicine so strong as my smoke.” 

While going through this ecremonial with the pipe, 
the howl became loose and fearing that it might fall, 
which would be an ill omen. Mad Wolf removed it. 
He held up the stem and placing his riglit hand \ipon 
his breast gazed intently at the sun and chanted : 

“ Sacred Spirit in the Sun, it has been a long time since you 
have smoked with me.” 

He arose and danced, holding up the sacred Pi[)e and 
blowing upon his medicine whistle. Stock-stchi followed 
and the women also joined, all dancing in single file 
around the fire, following the direction of the sun’s 
course through the heavens. After the dance was 
finished Mad Wolf remarked that his Pipe was very 
old, having been handed down through many genera- 
tions. 

When he came to the skin of the red headed wood- 
pecker, Mad Wolf said it had three songs. In the 
beginning, when the birds gave their songs to the 
Beaver Medicine, the woodpecker offered three. Mad 
Wolf chanted the songs, holding the skin of the wood- 
pecker in his right hand and beating time with the 
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rattles with his left. In closing, he held both the skin 
and rattles over his liead and gave the call of the 
woodpecker. 

For tlie Buffalo dance, Gives - to - the - Sun and 
Natokeina arose, wearing head dresses having horns, 
in imitation of buffalo cows. Mad Wolf handed to 
tfives-to-the-Sun a string of buffalo horns which had 
been added to tlui Beaver Bundle as tlie syinl)oI of 
the buffalo by the chief, who secured the Buffalo Tipi 
from the Sacred Buffalo Bull. The Indians found 
l)oth interest and amusement in this dan(‘.e, because it 
represented the inating of buffalo by women choosing 
their men. Gives-to-the-Sun and Natokema knelt 
before the Beaver Bundle with heads lowered, making 
motions of hooking the ground in imitation of buffalo 
cows digging wallows in the autumn. They pawed the 
ground and bellowed, simulating buffalo throwing dirt 
and catching it upon their backs, then shaking them- 
selves and making the dust rise into the air. 

Gives - to - the - Sun and Natokema then danced, 
imitating the capers of mating buffaloes. They stood 
before their mates pawing the ground and hooking at 
them with their horns. Mad Wolf and 0-mis-tai-po-kah 
then joined in the dance. The men followed the 
women around the fire like buffalo bulls following cows. 
They danced in ]>airs until Gives-to-the-Sun threw the 
hoofs to Snake Woman. All then sat down and, amid 
laughter. Snake Woman danced in front of Medicine 
Wolf, her relative. When Medicine Wolf arose and 
joined her, she threw the hoofs to Strikes-on-both- 
sides, who came gracefully across the lodge and danced 
before me. While my Indian sister stood there, 
dancing with quick, short steps and swaying her body 
in time with the singing and the beating of rattles, I 

H 2 
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heard them calling, “ Get up ! A-pe-ech-eken you are a 
chief now and should enter the dance.” Grasping the 
string of buffalo hoofs lying before me I danced, 
following Strikes-on both -sides around the fire, swaying 
my body, turning, holding my feet together and bend- 
ing at the knees. I heard many shrill war cries from 
both men and women and exclamations of “ Good boy, 
A-pe-ech-eken ! ” I stopped at intervals to mimic the 
call of the buffalo and to imitate its movements, 
digging wallows, kiciking, hooking, pawing the ground 
and throwing dust. When Strikes - on - both - sides 
brought our dance to a close 1 completed the circle and 
throwing the hoofs to Bear Child’s wife, sat dowii. 

Last of all came the Dog dance. Its lively air 
and fast time made it the most po])ular of the Beaver 
Medicine dances. It is a woman’s dance, in which all 
the women within the lodge are expected to join, the 
men urging them on, singing their loudest and beating 
time with the rattles. The women entered into the 
Dog dance with spirit and da.sh, laughing merrily and 
joking with each other. 

The wife of Stock-.stchi, who was not dancing, sat with 
her little daughter of about twelve years, both intently 
watching. The dance was just at its height and the 
little girl’s eyes were sparkling with excitement, when 
her mother, snatching off her own blanket, threw it over 
the shoulders of the little girl and pushed her into the 
circle. She looked very pretty with her shining black 
hair falling over her shoulders, in striking contrast 
with the brilliant scarlet of her squaw dress, which was 
beautifully fringed and decorated with beads. Her 
leggings were also beaded, and around her waist was a 
miniature squaw belt, closely studded with shining 
brass-headed tacks. At first she was abashed and 
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cast her eyes demurely downward, but soon forgot 
herself and entered into the dance witli animation, 
her lithe body swaying to and fro, and her small 
moccasined feet keeping perfect time to the beating 
of the rattles. As the singers gradually quickened the 
time, the steps of the dancers grew faster and faster, 
until they were tii’ed out and ceased, saying they could 



‘‘After the Ceremonial all partook ok a Feast.” 


dance no longer. When the dance was at its height, I 
noticed two old white-haired women having a dance of 
their own outside the lodge. They were in mourning 
and so could not enter the main dance, but they could 
not resist the call of the lively Dog dance. They were 
surrounded by a circle of young people, who were urging 
them on and seemed more interested in their perform- 
ance than in the main dance. 

The suu had already set and the Indians began 
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preparations for returning to their lodges, l)riiiging in 
the horses, ehanging their beautifully decorated clothes 
and beaded dance moccasins for those of everyday use. 
But, before they se])arated, all partook of a feast of 
sarvis berry stew. It had a delicate, sweet flavour and 
was a very popular dish. The men were always served 
first. I noticed, however, that but few of them ate 
their share. Many children were brought to the cere- 
monials and the food generally ran short. There was a 
custom that any man, feeling generously incliiuMl, would 
call out the name of a woman. His plate with the 
remaining food was passed to her. If she liad children 
she always shared it with them. Amid a general calling 
of names by the men and changing of plates, 1 re(|uested 
that mine be passed to Morning IMume’s wife, who had 
many mouths to feed. It was eagerly seized, divided 
into several portioris and rapidly disappeariMl. 

While the rest were feasting, I saw Awunna, a kind- 
hearted old priest and doctor, gathering together a su])ply 
of food. Before tasting anything himself, he carried it 
to his wife, E-kit-o-waki, one of the old women who had 
been dancing outside the lodge. They win e an interest- 
ing eoujde. He always seemed thoughtful of others 
and in a good humour, while E-kit-o-waki, his wife, 
was still full of fun and life. Before the (ceremonial 
began I saw Awunna draw her to one side and gently 
placing his hands upon her, uttered a prayer giving her 
his blessing. This was because she was about to enter 
Bear Child's lodge to doctor a sick child. 

With the end of the service and the closing day, the 
Indians separated and the entire camp subsided into 
quietness, broken occasionally by a crying child in one 
of the lodges, or the dismal howling of distant pi’airie 
wolves and the answering yelps of the Indian dogs. 
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Lkgeni) ok thk Bkavee Medicine 

Kveninjjj in Mud Wolf’s Iodide. — His fnthorly talk. — He tells the of 

the Heaver Medicine.- In the legend, No])atsis, jealous of Akaiyan 
his younger brother, leaves him to die on a lonely island. The chief 
of the Heavers rescues him and keeps him all winter in the lodge of 
the Heavers. —Teaches him tlie ceremonial of the Heaver Medicine 
and the make-up of the Heaver Hundle, and bestows upon him 
suiKU'nafural ])ovvcr.- His youngest cliild, Little Heaver, returns 
with .\kaiyan to the Hlackfoot cam]) to hel]) in teaching the jieoplc. 
— He creates the Beaver Medicine, to which many birds and animals 
contribute their power. 

Returning to Mad Wolfs lodge I found liiin 
re('lining upon Ids blankets, resting after the strain 
of the services. There was a long silence, which I did 
not venture to Itrcak, nor to disturb him, while smoking 
with half-(dosed eyes. Meanwhile the deepening 
twilight, which in a northern latitude comes quickly 
after sunset, but lingers, had settled over prairie and 
(aimp. As I looked upon the sacred Beaver Bundle, 
lying by his side in the flickering light of the small 
fire, I thought of their mysterious power over the 
Indian mind and life, and of the strange superstitions 
centred about them, which had been handed down 
through many generations. 1 was aroused from my 
reverie by Mad Wolf knocking the ashes from his pipe. 
He looked at me intently for a few moments. His 
manner was earnest and digiufied, and as he sat erect, 
his long black hair fell loosely over his shoulders. He 
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answered my inquiring look towards the Medicine 
Bundle by signing to me that I should grasp one end of 
the rope. Wo together removed the cover that hid it 
from view. He allowed me to gaze upoji the sacred 
Bundle for a moment, when the robe was solemnly 
replaced. He then began to speak in a low voice, with 
eyes half closed, as if gazing into the far distance, 
saying : 

When I was a young man, I too became interested in the 
mysteries of the medicines, which have been taught to me by old 
Indians, and what they have told me I know to be true. T have 
never before explained those mysteries to white men, because I 
have always been afraid to trust them I am now willing to have 
you repeat these to the white race, because 1 know that you will 
speak the truth and because I feel toward you as a father to his 
son. When T bought the Beaver Medicine from 0-mis tai-po-kah, 
there came with it a very old pipe, which now lies by its side. 
T will not smoke this pipe for it brings ba«i luck. When 
O-mis-tai-po-kah smoked it his children began to di(‘, so I presor\e 
it only as a relic. There was a time when 1 had many relics. If 
I had them now T would give them to you, but they are gone.” 

He handed me the two rattles I had used in tin', 
ceremonitd and a small hiu'kskin sack, saying,', 

“ In it are some of the original seeds of the tobacco given to us 
by the beavers. They were secured many years ago by Akaiyan, 
the man who lived all winter in the lodge with the chief Beaver 
and brought back with him the Beaver Medicine. I will relate to 
you the story as it has been handed down from our ancestors. 
What I will tell you happened long ago, when our people made all 
of their tools and weapons from stone, and when they used dogs 
instead of horses for beasts of burden.” 


The Origin of the Beaver Medicine 

“ In those days there were two orphan brothers. 
The younger, named Akaiyan (Old Robe), lived with 
his brother Nopatsis, who was married to a woman with 
an evil heart. This woman disliked Akaiyan and con- 
tinually urged her husband to cast him ofl’. One day 
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when Nopatsis came home, he found liis wife with her 
clothes torn and her body lacerated. She explained 
that, during his absence, Akaiyan had treated her 
brutally. Nopatsis said nothing to his younger 
brother, but planned how he might be rid of him for 
ever. It was midsummer, the time when the ducks and 
geese dropped their feathers. He proposed to Akaiyan 
that they should go together to an island in a large 
lake and said, ‘ At this time there will be many ducks 
and geese there, and we can gather the feathers they 
have dropped to be used for arrows/ When the 
brothers came to the lake they built a ' skatstan ’ (raft), 
binding together logs with buffalo raw-hide and then 
floated on it to an island, far out in the lake. As they 
walked along the shores of this island looking for 
tent hers, Akaiyan wandered off alone. lie was return- 
ing with his arms full, when he beheld his brother out 
on the lake, going towards the shore of the mainland. 
He implored Nopatsis not to abandon him to perish on 
the lonely island. But his brother only called back, 
that he deserved no pity because of his brutal treat- 
ment of his sister-in-law. Akaiyan besought him to 
return, solemnly declaring before the Sun that he had 
not injured her. But Nopatsis replied heartlessly, 
‘ You can live alone on the island all winter. In the 
spring, when the ice melts in the lake, I will return to 
gather your bones.^ Akaiyan sat down and wept. He 
thought his time had come to die. Then he called 
upon the animals and the under-water spirits for 
assistance. He also prayed to the Sun, Moon and 
Stars, saying, 

‘ Haiyu ! Mistapixit Mekape Natotsichpi ! ’ 

‘ Beliold, O Sun ! I cast away whatever of bad I have done.’ 

‘ Kokumekis ! Kokatosix Kummokit Spummokit ! ’ 

* O Moon ! O Stars ! pity me ! Give me strength ! ’ 
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“ After this prayer Akaiyan felt relieved and strength- 
ened. He walked around the i.sland and found a few 
branches, with which he made a shelter. He also 



Beaver Dam. 

(Home of a Beaver Family.) 


gatluM’ed many loose feathers, piling them up and 
making a bed that fitted his body .so well that he .slept 
warmly on the coldest nights. He killed many ducks 
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and geese l)efore their time for leaving the island to 
fiy south, shooting tlie wild ones with his arrows and 
striking the tame ones upon the head with long sticks. 
He kept some for his winter food, hut he skinned others 
and made a warm robe for himself by binding the skins 
together with alder bark. 

“One day, when lie discovered a Ix'aver lodge, he lay 



Ueavkk Bundle of Mad Wolf. 
(It lies at tlie foot of tripod.) 


for a long time watching it and weeping to himself, 
because he had been abandoned. Finally, a little 
beaver came from the lodge, and said to him, ‘ My 
father wants you to come into his lodge.’ Akaiyan 
followed the little beaver into the lodge, where he saw 
a big beaver with his wife and family seated around 
him. This beaver was white from the snows of many 
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winters, and so large that Akaiyan knew he must be 
the chief of all the beavers. The Beaver Chief bade 
him be seated, and asked him why he was living 
alone on the island. Akaiyan told him how cruelly 
and unjustly he had been treated and left alone 
to die. The Beaver Chief pitied Akaiyan and coun- 
selled with him, saying, ‘ My son, the time will soon 
come when we will close up our lodge for the winter. 
The lake will freeze over and we cannot come out again 
for seven moons, until the warm winds of spring will 
break up the ice. Remain in our lodge while the snows 
are deep. We will teach you many wonderful things 
and, when you I’eturn again, you can take knowledge 
with you, that will be of great value to your people.’ 
The beavers were so hospitable, Akaiyan decided to 
remain with them. He took with him into the beaver 
lodge many ducks and geese for food and his bird-skin 
robe to keep him warm. They closed their lodge 
before it became cold, leaving a hole for air at the 
top.' During the colde.st days the beavers kept Akaiyan 
warm by lying close to him and placing their tails 
across his body. He made friends with all of them, 
but he liked the youngest and smallest beaver best 
of all. He was the cleveresLas well as the favourite 
child of the Beaver Chief.' Akaiyan learned their 
habits and manner of living. They taught him the 
names of the herbs and roots, which we still use for 
the curing of the people. They showed him also the 
different paints, and explained their use, saying, ‘ If 
you should use these, they will bring to your people 
good luck and will ward off sickness and death.’ They 
gave him the seeds of the tobacco (origin of tobacco), 
and taught him how they should be planted witli 
songs and prayers. They made scratches with their 
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claws on the smooth walls of the lodge to mark the 
days, and when the days completed a moon they 
marked the moons with sticks. He witnessed many 
dances belonging to their medicines, and listened care- 
fully to the songs and prayers. The Beaver Chief 
and his wife (Wise Old Woman) taught him the 
prayers and songs of their medicine and the dances 
that belonged to them, and said, ‘ Whenever any of 
your people are sick, or dying, if you will give this 
ceremonial, they will be restored to health.’ He 
noticed that the beavers never ate during the cere- 
monial, and that they beat time for the dances with 
their tails, always stopping when they heard any 
suspicious noise, just as they do when they are at 
work. They told him that they counted seven moons 
from the time when the leaves fall before they prepared 
to open their lodge in the spring. When they heard 
the booming of the ice breaking in the lake, they knew 
it would soon be time to leave their winter home. 

“ Little Beaver told Akaiyan that, before he parted 
with them, his fatlier, the Beaver Chief, would offer him 
a present and would allow him to choose anything 
within the lodge. Little Beaver also advised him, saying, 
‘ When my father asks ,,,you for your choice, say that 
you will take your little brother. He will not be 
willing,to part with me, for he prizes me above every- 
thing he owns. He will ask you four times to choose 
something else, but take me with you, for I will have 
more power to help you than any of the others.’ 

“ The ducks and geese were flying north, when the 
beavers finally opened their lodge for the summer, and 
the Beaver Chief said to Akaiyan, ‘ You will soon leave 
us now, because it is time for your ol^er brother to 
return. But, before you start, I will mow you to 
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choose anything in my lodge to take away with you.’ 
Then Akaiyan, remembering the advice of Little Beaver, 
asked for his youngest child. The Beaver Chief made 
many excuses and endeavoured to persuade him to 
take something else, but Akaiyan would have no other 
gift. After the fourth trial, the Beaver Chief said, 
‘ My son, you show your wisdom in selecting your little 
brother to go with you. I am soriy to part with him, 
because he is the best worker and the wisest of my 
children, but, because of my promise, I now give him to 
you.’ 

“ The Beaver Chief also told Akaiyan that, when he 
returned to his people, he should make a sacred Bundle 
similar to the one he saw them u.sing in their ceremonial. 
He also taught him the songs and prayers and dances 
that belonged to the Bundle and informed him that, 
if any of the people were sick, or dying and a relative 
would make a vow to the Beaver Medicine, the sick 
would be restored to health. 

“ One evening, when the Beaver Chief returned from 
his cutting, he said to Akaiyan, ‘My son, remain in 
hiding and do not show yourself. To-day, when I was 
among the trees on the main shore, 1 .saw your brother’s 
camp.’ The next day Akaiyan, watching from the 
beaver lodge, saw Nopatsis coming to the island on the 
raft. He saw him land and walk along the shore hunt- 
ing for his bones. Then Akaiyan ran, with Little 
Beaver under his arm and took possession of the raft. 
He was far out in the big lake before Nopatsis saw him. 
He at once realised that his younger brother had 
secured power superior to his own and had become a 
great medicine man. 

“ Akaiyan now returned with Little Beaver to the 
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tribal camp. He went at once to the head chief s lodge 
and told hi.s .story. All the people received him with 
the greatest honour, when they heard of the wisdom 
and power that had been given him by the Beavers. 
Akaiyan gathered together a Beaver Bundle as the 
Beaver Chief had directed. lie and Little Beaver 
had remained all winter in the camp, teatjhing the 
people the songs, prayers and dances given him by the 
beavers. When Spring came, Akaiyan invited all of 
the animals to add their power to the Beaver Medicine. 
Many birds and animals of the prairies and mountains 
came, offering their skins and taught him their songs, 
pi'ayers and dances to ac(!ompany their skins, just as 
the beavers had done. The Elk and his wife each 
contributed a song and dance, also the Moose and his 
wife. The Woodpecker gave three songs with his 
dance. The Frog alone of all the animals could neither 
dance nor sing, and it is for this reason he is not 
represented in the Beaver Bundle. The Turtle could 
not dance and had no .song, but is represented in 
the Bundle, because he was wise and borrowed one from 
the Lizard, who owned two songs. 

“ In the following spring Akaiyan returned to the 
island with Little Beaver to visit the beaver lodge. He 
saw his brother’s bones on the shore and knew the 
beavers had not helped him. The Beaver Chief welcomed 
Akaiyan warmly and when he gave back Little Beaver 
to his father, the old chief was so grateful that he 
prc.sented him with a sacred pipe, teaching him also the 
songs, prayers and dances that belonged to it. When 
Akaiyan returned again to the Indian camp he added 
this pipe to the Beaver Bundle. Every .spi'ing Akaiyan 
went to visit his friends, the beavers, and each time the 
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Beaver Chief gave him something to add to the Beaver 
Bundle, until it reached the size it has to-day. Akaiyan 
continued to lead the Beaver ceremonial as long as he 
lived and was known as a great medicine man. When 
he died, the ceremonial was continued by his son, and 
has been handed down ever since.” 



CHAPTER VII 

MY ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT HUNT 


'File St. Mary’s Lakes. — Magnificent mountain ‘Scenery. — My mountain 
camp. Home of the mountain sheep and goat. — Stalking a herd 
five goats. - An exciting climb. — One goat killed. — Pui suit of a 
wounded goat. — Laborious ta.sk of skinning a goat on a dangerous 
ledge. — A mountain .storm. — The back trail. — Ideal camp on the 
jmiirie. — Return to Mad Wolf’s winter home on Cutbank River. 


Early oii a clear October morning, when the air was 
peculiarly exhilarating, I threw tlie “ diamond hitch ” 
upon my pack, taking care that the ropes were taut 
throughout, and headed north-west for the St. Mary's 
Lakes. The ride across the plains seemed short, for my 
saddle horse was in fine condition, after his long rest, 
and Baldy, my pack horse, followed readily. 

From the crest of St. Mary’s Ridge (the divide 
running*east and we.st), I saw a beautiful lake country 
spread out before me, and, towards the west, the 
magnificent snowy peaks ‘‘ Almost-a-Dog,’' “ Citadel,” 
“ Four Bears,” “ Little Chief,” Red Eagle,” and 
‘‘ Going-to-the-Sun ” ; while a host of other peaks 
continued the imposing procession, until they lost 
themselves in the blue sky of both northern and 
southern horizons. 

Amid such magnificent surroundings, mounted upon 
my own saddle horse, and followed by Baldy carrying 
all my possessions, I experienced a delightful feeling 
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of imlependcnce and exhilaration, whic.h only those 
who have had a similar experience can fully iippreciate. 
Having crossed the ridge, I rode througli ri(!h 



My Rocky Mountain Oltpit. 


meadowH of long ])uiicli grass along the shore of upper 
St. Mary’s Lake. After climbing well up on the side 
of “ Goat Mountain,” where the trail l)ecame rough and 
dangerous, I approached the towering and inaccessible 
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pcjik of (Toing-to-the-Bun. It is so called because of 
the large glacier that lies just under its summit. In 
winter, it is an unbroken expanse of ice and snow, but, 
under the melting of the midsummer sun, it takes the 
outline of a turbaned head, facing the south-west. It is 
mor(i correctly named by the Indians, ‘‘ Looking-to- 
wards-the-setting-Bun.'’ After sunset I came to 
Bai-ing s Creek in th{‘- dense forest, a large swift stream 
roaring and plunging down towards the lake. Follow- 
ing the stream, I climbed rapidly upwards, passing 
ninny beautiful falls. Near nightfall, I passed from the 
forest into a large basin. It was surrounded by lofty 
and jagged peaks, wliich looked dark and gloomy in the 
fading twilight. My lodge was pitched at the edge of 
the forest, on the grassy shore of a beautiful lake, 
whose waters, fed by the surrounding glaciers, wei*e 
clear as crystal and cold as i(je. The falls of Baring's 
Creek, not far distant, sent forth a constant roar. Soon 
the moon rose over the summit of Bed Eagle, trans- 
forming the scene into one of enchanting and ffdry-like 
beauty. In the clear atmosphere of the high altitude 
the moonlight was intensely bright, flooding the basin 
with its silvery light, illuminating the glaciers and 
snowficlds, the peaks and pinnacles, towering above the 
camp, and making visible the contrasting darkness of 
the gorge beneath. 

Upon waking the next morning, and while still 
under my blankets, I looked across the gorge and up at 
the high ledges of Coing-to-the-Bun, fully expecting to 
sec a goat, or a mountain sheep gazing down at my 
camp. The clouds were lifting along the mountains, 
and the morning mists were fast dissolving before the 
warm rays of the sun. After breakfast, I saddled 
Baldy, my sure-footed pack horse, and, with my riHe, 
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started up the basin, watching carefully through my 
glasses for goats and sheep on the I’ock shelves, high on 
the side of Going-to-the-Sun. 

At the head of the basin the climbing became so 
rough and difficult, that I picketed my horse in a 
convenient place and continued afoot. Many beautiful 
flowers were blooming by the side of snow-drifts, and 
I passed through patches of huckleberries of very large 
size and delicious flavour. At noon I stopped for lunch 
beside a noisy little stream flowing from beneath a 
large snow-drift. The day was warm and bright, and 
the view from my lofty position magnificent. To the 
north rose the twin peaks of Mt. Siyeh (Mad Wolf), 
also Mt. Allen and Mt. Grinnell. After the long and 
fatiguing climb it was a luxury to lie in the warm 
sun. Several times I was .startled by large masses 
of ice, crashing over precipices with a thundering roar, 
having been detached by the sun’s rays from the glacier 
high above me. 

From behind a clump of gnarled and twisted pines, 
I looked carefully through my glasses for fresh tracks 
of sheep and goats in the snow, and examined their 
well-worn trails on the mountain opposite. The width 
and depth of many of these trails indicate the large 
numbers of game formerly inhabiting these mountains. 
The constant tread of their hoofs through many ages 
has worn deep paths in the solid granite. As long 
as the buffalo and antelope were in vast numbers 
upon the plains and easy of capture, supplying almost 
all the wants of the Indians, mountain sheep and goats 
were hunted but little, and their numbers were limited 
only by the food supply. 

In the Northern Rockies, the mountain goat is to 
be found only among the most inaccessible peaks. 
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Ordinarily he must be approached from beneath. He 
is generally found either standing on the edge of a 
high precdpice, or lying upon one of the narrow shelves, 
or ledfcs, so numerous among the higlicr summits. 
From his lofty perch, he commands a view of tlie 
mountain side beneath him, and, if he detects the 
hunter’s pursuit, quickly disappears from sight, or 
reach. While the “ big horn,” or mountain sheep, is 
more keen of scent and sight, the almost inaccessible 
haunts of the goat make his limiting more difficult 
and dangerous, and account for the value of his head 
as a liunter’s trophy. 

It was now growing .so late in the afternoon, that 
I was fast losing hope of seeing any game that day. 
After a final examination through my glasses of the side 
of (loat Mountain, I turned them upon the mountain 
at the end of the basin. Far up on its slojie there was 
a herd of five goats with fur as white as snow. Had it 
not been for their jet black horns it would have been 
impossible to distinguish them from the snow-bank 
acro.ss which they were rapidly moving. Having cros.sed 
the summit at the head of the basin, they were heatled 
for a gi’assy knoll high up on the side of Going-to-the- 
8un, and there was a chance that they might delay to 
feed. My only hope of getting within rifie-shot was to 
reach the knoll first and to lie in ambush, I waited 
until they were hidden from view by an intervening 
shoulder of the mountain. Crawling from my ambush, 
I climbed with all my strength. The goats were travel- 
ling rapidly, and, if I had correctly estimated their 
course, it would take them but a short time to reach 
the knoll. Although speed was necessary, I had to take 
into account that, if I lost my wind, and had to shoot 
in an exhausted condition, there would be small chance 
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of liitting them. When I reached tlie knoll, I hid 
behind a thick patch of grass. Before I had time to 
get my ritie in position, the head of a goat appeared 
above the edge of the slope. lie took a bite of grass 
and then stepped into full view. I carefully raised my 
rifle aud co(?ked it, but the click attracted his attention. 
H(‘ stopped and gazed suspiciously towards me. I lay 
perfectly still, whicli apparently satisfied him, for he 
lowered his head and continued feeding. TIkui I fired, 
hitting him directly behind the slioulder, and gave 
another shot to a large billy which was following, 
seriously wounding him. 

By this time, the first goat had struggled to a snow- 
drift, where I killed him. In the meantimi'. the wounded 
billy and a nanny, with her two kids, had disappeared. 
It did not seem possible that the billy could go far. 1 
started in pursuit, climl)ing with difficulty through the 
deep snow. I came upon the nanny with her two kids 
standing within short range at the edge of a precipic^e. 
Idle kids were beautiful little animals, and though large 
enough to care for themselves, I had not the heart to 
shoot them or their mother. I left them to hunt for 
the tracks of the large billy. While 1 was following 
his trail, he startcul foi- a precipitous part of the mountain, 
where I feared 1 might lose him, for wounded goats 
fre(|uently go off to die in sucli inaccessible places, that 
it is impossible to reach them, lie ran along a series 
of shelves made by the out-croppings of the horizontal 
rock strata. As he jumped from one to another of these 
I got another shot. This last bullet slackened his pace, 
but, with vitality equal to that of a grizzly bear, he 
still crawled on. The climbing became difficnilt and 
dangerous. The goat jumped to a lower shelf, and 
seeing that if he went farther, he would escape, I 
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lefiiied over and fii'ed. Fortunately he sank in his 
tracks, although I fully expected to see him roll from 
the narrow ledge. Returning to the snow-drift where 
the first goat had fallen, I quuMy skinned him and un- 
jointed his head. Turning next to the task of passing 
along the ledges to reach the second goat, 1 found that, 
what had ])een done before with comparative ease, and 
without any feeling of danger, l)ecause of the excite- 
ment of the chase, now tested to the utmost my strength 
and self-control. Carefully refraining from looking at 
the heights above, or the rocks far below, I dropped 
sahdy to the lower shelf, which was scarcely wide 
enough to hold the l)ody of the goat. The natural 
smell of a goat is offensive, but with the hide partly 
off it was extnmiely so. flowever, thei’e was no esca})e. 
Behind was a wall of rock sloping outward, so that I 
(*.ould not stand ere(‘.t ; in front yawned the precipice, 
over whicli 1 darc^l not look. While skinning in such 
narrow (luarters, it was a difficult prol)lem to turn the 
(airc'.ass of the goat over, for it was very heavy, weighing 
as miudi as a large shecj). When I had unjointcd the head 
and finished my work, 1 crawled to the end of the shelf 
farthest from the (carcass, and sat down to recuperate. 
While absorbed in the excitement of the hunt, Iliad not 
noticed the signs of an approaching snowstorm, which 
would make my descent difficult and even hazardous. 
The clouds were lowering upon the mountains, and on 
some of the peaks the storm had already begun. 

There still remained the dangerous and laborious task 
of removing the head and hide away from the ledge. 
Fortunately 1 (tarried my lariat. Wrapping the head 
inside the hide, 1 lashed them with the rope, and throw- 
ing the end of it to the shelf above, climbed up, pulling 
the bundle after me. A projecting rock blockaded the 
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way at a point, where tlie ledge was narrow and the 
slope steep. While endeavouring to shove the pack 
across, it began to slide. Fearing that, in such a 
dangerous place, I might be drawn over the precipice, 
I let the rope go. The pack rolled from tlie ledge and 
fell upon tlie rocks far below. It seemed as if all my 
labour had been in vain for, even if I were able to reach 
the pack, I feared that the head had lieen ruined by 
the fall. But, after discovering a way of ajiproach from 
below, I was delighted to find the head had been saved 
from serious injury by the thick fur of the pelt. 
Returning to my first goat 1 made a new pack of both 
heads and pelts which, with my rifle, was a heavy load 
for the return trip. When I reached Baldy, picketed 
far down the mountain-side, I was very tired. Gather- 
ing togetlier sufficient material for making a small fire, 
I toasted some dry bread and l^acon. With an apjietite 
shari^ened l)y hard climlnng at a high altitude, they 
seemed the most delicious morsels 1 had ever eaten. 
When I reached camp at dusk the timbered mountain 
slopes were white with snow and the surrounding peaks 
hidden from view. 

In the morning when 1 opened my lodge door, 1 
looked out upon a dazzling scene. Over the peak of 
Red Eagle the sun was shining in a clear sky. Meadow, 
forest and mountains were covered with a white mantle 
of snow. It hung heavily upon the balsams and pines 
and many icicles flashed like diamonds in the sunlight. 
The deep blue sky and clear images of the high peaks 
were mirrored in the quiet lake beneath. As if this 
lovely lake- picture had not enough of beauty, the snow- 
storm of the night had added a framing of white, the 
brown trunks and dark foliage of the firs and pines 
serving ;^to soften its dazzling whiteness. 
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I was delayed in breaking camp by the pranks of my 
mischievous pack horse Baldy, In roping him, he put 
liis front feet through the noose of the lariat, which 
then became fastened around his belly instead of his 
neck, lie ran around the camp bucking and kicking 
until, becoming thoroughly frightened, he galloped 
away and I had great ditbculty in catching him. 



My Mountain Camu after the Snowstorm. 


The sun was high when the horses were at last 
saddled and all my belongings were finally packed 
upon their backs. As I descended, the snow rapidly 
disappeared and in the lower canyons it had vanished 
entirely. I travelled rapidly, foi' the horses were 
headed towards home and were eager for a better 
grazing range. While leading Baldy, my pack horse, 
across a dangerous piece of trail, where the way was 
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narrow, and its side sloped downward towards the edge 
of a precipice-, overhanging the stream, his pa(ik over- 
balanced and he staggered. For an instant, it seemed 
as if he must tumble into the river far below. Throw- 
ing my whole weight upon tlie neck rope, I held him 
fast, until he recovered himself, and in a few moments 
we were again upon safe ground. My camp for the 
niglit was made on the prairie l)eyond the eastern shore 
of Lower St. Mary's Lake. 

Ill the evening 1 stood on tlie summit of a higli l idge 
to take a last view of the wonderful mountain scenery, 
unsurpassed hy any along the entire Roi^ky Mountain 
chain. As the sinking sun slowly disappeared behind 
the summit of Red Eagh^, the forests of })ine on the 
mountain slopes changed from dark green to black, and 
the heavy cloud masses projected tlicir long shadows 
upon the prairies and foothills still bathed in sunlight. 
Far to the east over the plains were the hazy and 
rounded outlines of the Sweet Pine Hills. The broad 
prairie surrounding me, with its flowers and long 
waving grass, bright in the evening sunliglit, had never 
seemed more beautiful, for its openness and brightness 
were in strong contrast witli the deep canyons and 
gloomy forests from which I had just ndurned. The 
all-pervading stillness was ocic.asionally l)roken by the 
distant roar of the rapids of St. Mary’s River, borne 
upwards on the light south wind, and by the howling 
of a pack of prairie wolves. The heavy clouds behind 
the mountains were lighted up with a glorious colouring 
that slowly deepened into red until even the clouds 
overhead glowed like a sea of fir(\ In the darkening 
twilight Venus appeared high in the golden after-glow 
of the western sky. She seemed like a radiant spirit 
of the heavenly world, gazing down upon the snowy 
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Sunset on the Prairies (Rockies in the Distance). 

* The broad prairie, with its flowers and long waving grass, ha<l never seemed more beautiful.’ 
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mountains, an unfailing source of inspiration for the 
many legends which the Indian imagination has woven 
about the personality of the “ Flvening Star.” 

The following day I ciussed the brown plains and 
rode down into the Cutbank Valley, in search of Mad 
Wolf’s camp. Fording the swift river, I followed 
a beaten trail, leading up the valley towards his winter 
home. Ice was beginning to form along the edges 
of the running stream, and the air was fragrant with 
the odour of fallen leaves. Towards the west the 
perennial green of the forests of pine and fir on the 
foothills stood out clearly in the .strong sunlight, while 
towards the north the table-like summit of the Milk 
River Ridge formed an unbroken and level line against 
the horizon. The way led through meadows of long 
bunch grass and groves of stately cottonwoods. Their 
foliage, now fast turning to yellow, wa.s in striking 
contrast with the brilliant scarlet of the .sarvis berjy 
and wild rose. Many leaves had already fallen, exposing 
the silver-grey of the cottonwood trunks, and reveal- 
ing the delicate purple of the alder bu.shcs and the 
bright red branches of the thickets of willows. Beneath 
the large cottonwood tree, marking from afar the home 
of Mad Wolf, I recognised his large lodge covered with 
picture paintings. It was after sunset and Mad Wolf 
was about to close a ceremonial, which he had been 
conducting on behalf of a mother, who had made a vow 
to the Beaver Medicine for the recovery of her sick 
child. 



CHAPTER VI J I 

WINTKR ON THK PLAINS 

A trip to the mountHins for winter wood. — Naiiiro’H signs of an early 
winter. — Narrow escai)e from death in the forest. — My struggle with 
a blizzard. — Snow bound. — Legend of the Snow Tipi. — Na-toia- 
inon’s vision. ^ — Power over a blizzard granted him by the Cold 
Maker. — Supernatural power of the Snow Tipi. 

When Mad Wolf said the time had come to secure our 
winter firewood, Ali-see-tuck (liis son-in-law) and I 
went together to the mountains. Wc left the camp at 
sunrise with four powerful bronchos, harnessed to a 
timber wagon without a bed. Ah-see-tuck was a 
skilled but reckless driver. He drove standing on the 
axle between the front wheels, while I sat back upon 
the reach. It required both strength and agility to 
hold my uncertain seat, while the bronchos were running 
at a mad gallop over the plains, the wagon swinging 
and tilting at times upon two wheels. The bronchos, 
frightened by the rattling wheels, ran away, but there 
was no need to hold them, for our course lay across tlie 
broad plains, without fences, or obstacles of any kind, 
and with a constant upgrade towards the mountains. 
When we reached the foothills and Ah-see-tuck wished to 
slacken the speed, he put the brakes on hard and skill- 
fully headed them up the steep slope of a butte and 
brought them to a standstill. He then guided them 

into a canyon and finally to the edge of a thick forest 
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of pine, spruce and fir. We felled only dead trees, 
thoroughly seasoned and, having trimmed tlnun free 
from l)ran(*Iies, we had the horses snake them out from 
the standing timber to be loaded upon the wagon. At 
midday we rested from our exhausting work, on the 
bank of a small mountain brook, and were refreshed by 
the frag]*anee of the firs and balsams. While reclining 
upon a thick carpet of moss and pine-needles, we watched 



Dhawincj out Timiikh with Horses. 


a golden eagle Hying high over the UKtuntains and a 
Hocik of white swans ])a.ssing neai- the summit of Mount 
Rising Wolf. Many Hocks of ducks skimmed the tree- 
tops overhead, in their swift and level Hight, while far 
away was heard the faint honking of migrating geese. 

Ah-see-tuck then imparted some of his weather 
wisdom by remarking, “ Ocese are endowed with great 
wisdom and foreknowledge of the weather. When they 
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Hy liigli, it i.s the sign of an early winter. The move- 
ments of other birds and the thickened skins of fur 
))earing animals, have already given us warning. The 
(uirlew stopped it’s singing in the early summer. The 
song birds have gathered into Hocks and the yellow 
breasts (prairie lai-ks) have disappeared before the 
sarvis berries were ripe. The skins of the otter, mink 
and beaver are heaviei* than usual, and the jack rabbits 
have turned white earlier than is their custom.” 

Our work in the forest was brought to an abru{)t 
close ])y my narrow es(*npe from death. We were 
working togetlier on a large spruce tree, Ah-see-tu(‘k 
(dio])ping on one side, while I was standing on the 
other. Wlnui the tree began to topple, and 1 saw it 
coming in my direction, I jumped for a position of 
safety. The top unexpectedly struck a leaning tree, 
which caused the butt to be thrown into the air and 
tluu] to come rolling towards us. It narrowly missed 
Ah-see-tuck, but, notwithstanding his mighty yell, 
there was no escape for me. At the same instant I was 
sti uck and hurled to one side. When I came back to 
consciousness, I thought my end had come, for I was 
unable to breathe, or move. My breath slowly returned 
and 1 sat up. A glancing blow from the jagged butt 
of the tree had torn a ragged wound in my side six 
inches long, whose scar I shall always carry. If I had 
been one foot nearer, 1 would have been crushed to 
death. I carefully bound up the wound, using anti- 
septics and other remedies from my small medicine case. 
It healed with remarkable rapidity, because of the 
bracing atmosphere and my excellent physical condition. 

In early November, after returning from the moun- 
tains,! rode alone from the camp many miles to the north, 
in search of missing horses. The sky was clear and the 
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air as mild as a day in early summer. At midday, 
while stopping for rest in a thicket of willows and 
(juaking asps, I was alarmed to see, in the north, a heavy 
bank of clouds, which spread rapidly, until the high 
ridge of the Hudson’s Bay Divide was completely 
obscured. Quickly saddling my horse, I started for the 
camp at a gallop. The thermometer dropped seventy 
degrees in a few moments and a driving snow storm, 
with a cold wind from the north, set in. The surround- 
ing plains were shrouded in a white mist and the 
ground was soon covered with a fine drifting snow. I 
took a southerly course with the storm at my back. 
My horse having been purchased from the Kutenai 
Indians, on the western side of the Bockies, and there- 
fore a stranger to the range, was constantly inclined to 
turn westward towards the mountains. Finding that 
he lacked endurance, I changed from a gallop to a slow 
trot, in order to save his strength in the deepening 
snow. I followed a small stream, until I recognised 
the land marks of my former crossing, and then pushed 
on towards the Milk River Ridge, the most dangerous 
part of my ride. Having climbed to its summit, 1 was 
upon a broad table-land many miles in width. 'I’o hunt 
for a distant camp on the plains, in such a storm, was 
taking desperate chances, but there was no alternative. 
The air was bitterly cold, while a fierce gale was driving 
the snow in blinding clouds. My horse presented a 
droll appearance with a heavy coat of frost covering 
him from head to foot, leaving only holes for his eyes. 
The dripping water from fording the streams formed 
icicles along his sides and matted his long tail, which 
rattled like a bunch of bones at every step. Darkness 
fell, while I was crossing the plateau. The snow grew 
deeper and deeper, and my horse moved more and more 
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slowly, losing both spirit and strength. When my 
spurs failed of effect, 1 dismounted and tried leading. 
Then he wanted to lie down, so I remounted and by 
freely using both whip and spurs, again moved slowly 
forward. The storm increased in violence. Everything 
was enveloped in a dense white pall and I lost all sense 
of direction. I felt as if I were becoming blind and 
losing my senses, so I gripped myself and shouted, that 
I might hear the sound of my own voice. I knew 
when we descended into a coulee by the feeling that we 
were going down, down, down, I could not tell how far. 
But, when we readied the bottom, my horse was stuck 
fast in a deep drift, helplessly groaning without even try- 
ing to move. It was now a desperate question of life or 
death, with the latter staring me hard in the face. Nerved 
with the energy of despair, I seized him by the bridle, 
struck him with my wliip, and by pulling with all my 
strength upon his tail, slowly worked him loose. Just 
then the moon broke through the low driving clouds for a 
moment, enabling me to correct my course. I struggled on, 
until I came at last to the edge of the plateau and then 
descended to the lower level of the plain. I was still 
far from the camp, having struck the river valley, too 
high up through the tendency of my horse to veer 
westward towards the mountains. But, it was not 
difficult to follow the trail down the valley, sheltered 
from the full force of the storm by the big cottonwoods 
and dense thickets of willows. At last, the cheerful 
lights of the lodge fires appeared, and my hard struggle 
with the blizzard was ended. Mad Wolf was rejoiced 
at my safe return, having believed that I had been 
claimed by the ‘‘ Cold Maker.'* Completely exhausted 
and chilled to the bone, the warmth and shelter of my 
own lodge, on that stormy night, was to me the most 

K 
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delightful haven of rest and comfort 1 had ever enjoyed. 
After finishing my supper, 1 lay on my blanket-bed 
listening to the wind whistling through the ropes and 
poles overhead. Above the roar of the storm, I heard 
faintly the bawling of frightened cattle, as tliey drifted 
helplesly before the driving wind and snow and bitter 
cold. 

When I first wakened on tlie following morning the 



My Lodge during the Blizzmid. 


terrible blizzard was still raging. Drawing the warm 
blankets more closely around me I slept soundly until 
I was aroused at midday by Strikes-on-both-sides 
calling me to Mad Wolfs lodge to eat. When I 
looked outside it seemed as if a white sheet had been 
let down before me. Huge drifts were piled up on the 
north and south sides of the lodge. Bull Jdume, 
a visiting chief from the North Piegans, appeared on 
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liorseback, struggling through the drifts. He held 
Nokoa (a young child) in his arms, completely 
wrapped in blankets. Mesamax (Takes-a-long-time- 
to-hy — a name derived from the habit of the swans 
which are slow in starting to My) — a boy of eight years, 
rode behind holding tightly to las father, while his little 
daughter, six years old, Natoya-niskim (Sacred Buffalo 
Stone), sat in front. Three women were following on 



Copyniiht in UmUd iitates hy Walter MvCUntock. 

Bull Plume and Family comino through the Blizzard. 


foot, Ika-sta-pina (Bull Plume’s wife), a very pretty 
young woman, carrying a baby on her back, Mistina, 
her mother, and Itomina, her old and deaf aunt. Bull 
Plume explained that his fire-wood was gone and his 
travelling lodge was a poor shelter for women and 
children during the blizzard. 

The storm of wind and snow from the north continued 
for ten days. In the meantime the close companionship 
round the lodge fire dissolved all reserve and facilitated, 
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what I most desired, the unbosoming of their experiences, 
legends and religious beliefs. I heard many thrilling 
stories of war and adventure, also of strange and 
unearthly experiences with disembodied spirits. The 
story-telling generally began in the evening, continuing 
far into the night, for the Blackfect, when they feel 
in tlie mood, are great talkers, going into minute details 





Skttinu the Kar Poles for a CHAN(iE of Wind. 


and giving vivid descriptions of their experiences for 
which their language is well adapted. They are 
superstitiously opposed to relating legends in daylight 
and insist that they should be told after dark and in 
the winter time. 

Wo were all gathered one night around the lodge 
fire. There had been a long silence, which Mad Wolf 
broke by telling 
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Thk Leciknd of the Snow Tipi. 

The Blackfeet luive a Winter or Snow Tipi. It was 
given to us by Es-to-nea-pesta, Maker of Storms and 
Blizzards. Whenever it is pitched, cold weather and 
winds are sure to come l)ecause of its great power. 
For this reason the Bad Weather Tipi is rarely seen 
in our midsummer (iamps, when the people are most 
anxious for warm and pleasant weather. That, which 



Sunset aitkr the Chinook (Warm Wind). 


I will now tell, happened many years ago during this 
same autumn moon. 

“ The ducks and geese had down south, the last 
of their flocks having disappeared many days before. 
It was past the time for the beginning of winter, but 
the air was warm and the sky cloudless. One morning 
a band of hunters were running buffalo on a broad 
plain. Na-toia-mon (Sacred Otter — father of Morning 
Plume) and his young son had been very successful. 
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When the hunt was over they began at once to skin 
their buffalo. While busy on the carcass of a large 
bull, they did not notice the coining storm. When they 
had finished, Na-toia-mon saw a heavy black <;loud 
hanging low in the northern horizon and extending 
high up' in the sky. As he watched the cloud it began 
sprccAling out and rolling over and over. Soon he saw 



Snow Tipi. 


a low, seething. Hying mass of clouds advancjing rapidly 
over the plain. He then realised that a terrible 
Ma-kai-pcye (charge- storm or blizzard) was coming, 
and there would be no chance for escape. They lay 
behind the dead buffalo bull for shelter, but the cold 
became so intense he knew they would soon be frozen. 
With the fresh buffalo hide he made a low shelter 
behind the bull’s carcass and both crawled inside. The 
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snow soon covered the frozen hide with a deep drift 
making them warm and comfortable. 

‘‘ Na-toia-mon then fell asleep and dreamed that he 
was travelling alone on the plains. He discovered a 
large tipi in the distance and, as he drew nearer, saw 
tliat it was decorated. Its top was yellow like the sun- 
light, with clusters of the seven stars painted on both 
sides, representing the Nortli, from whence the blizzards 
come. At the ])ack was a red disc for tlie sun, to the 
centre of which was attached the tail of the sacred 
buffalo. At the bottom were the rolling ridges of the 
prairies, with their rounded tops, and a broad yellow 
band, with green discs to represent the colour of holes 
in ice, or frozen drifts. Bcmeath the yellow top and on 
four sides, where stood the four main lodges poles, were 
painted four green claws with yellow legs representing 
the Thunder Bird. Aliove the door, which was made of 
spotted buffalo calf-skiti, was a buffalo head in red, with 
black horns and eves in green, — the ice colour. Horse 
tails were tied at either side over the door, and bunches 
of crow feathers, with small Ixdls attached, that tinkled 
whenever the wind blew, were', fastened to the ends of 
both ear poles. 

While Na-toia-mon was contemplating these picture 
paintings, he heard a voice saying, ‘ Who is it that 
walks around my tipi ? Why do you not enter ? ' So, 
lifting the door flaj) and entering, he beheld at the back 
a large and handsome man smoking alone in the lodge. 
His hair was white and he was clothed in a long white 
robe. Taking a seat near the door, Na-toia-mon gazed 
anxiously around, the stranger continuing to smoke in 
silence. He was seated behind an altar of fresh earth 
with juniper laid on the top, similar to the one used 
in the Sun ceremonial. Smoke was rising like incense 
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from a hot coal close to the altar. His face was painted 
yellow with a red line across his mouth and another 
across the eyes to his ears. His medicine stick was 
also yellow. In his back hair he wore a black feather 
and around his waist strips of otter skin with small 
bells attached. Across his breast was a beaded mink 
skin, with small bells fastened to its paws and one also 
to its mouth. Beside him lay a tol)acco sack made also 
of mink skin. He smoked a black stone pipe, the stem of 
which had been blackened in the fire. The stranger still 
smoked in silence for a long time and then finally spoke : 

am Es-tonea pesta, the maker of cold weather and this is the 
Snow Tipi or Yellow Paint Lodge. Tt is J who bring the cold 
storms, the whirling snow, and the biting winds from the north, 
and I control them at my will. I have called you to my lodge 
because T have taken pity on you. I am going to help you for the 
sake of your son who was caught in the blizzard with you. 1 now 
give you the Snow Tipi with its decorations and medicines. With 
it I also give you the mink-skin tobacco pouch, the black stone 
pipe, and my supernatural power. You and your son will not 
perish in this storm. Your lives will be spared. When you return 
to camp make a tipi just as you see this one is made.’ 

“ The Cold Maker explained to Na-toia-iuon the 
decorations to be used in painting, advising him to 
remember them very carefully, also the songs and the 
ceremonial to be used in transferring the tipi to anyone 
who might make the vow. He told him that the mink 
skin should be worn as a charm, whenever he went to 
war and that the horse tails, hanging over the door, 
would bring him good luck, both in keeping his own 
horses and in securing others from the enemy. 

“ Na-toia-mon then awoke from his sleep. He saw 
that the storm was abating and knew that the North 
Man would keep his promise. As soon as he returned 
to camp, he made a model of the Snow Tipi, painting it 
just as the Cold Maker directed. He gathered together 
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the medicines necessary for the ceremonial and in the 
spring, the time when the Blackfeet make their new 
lodges, Na-toia-mon made and painted the Bad Weather, 
or Snow Tipi. 

“ During the following winter, the Blackfeet found 
out that the power, given to Na-toia-mon by the Cold 
Maker, was very great. When the snows lay deep 
(February), they were camped near the mouth of the 
Cutbank Canyon. Meat was very scarce, so a party 
crossed the high plateau to hunt on the North Fork of 
Milk River. They killed some buffalo but, while skin- 
ning them, were caught in a blizzard. They were upon 
an exposed plain, where there was no shelter. Finding 
a few small willows they built a fire to thaw out the 
frozen hides. Part of the expedition started for camp, 
but lost their way. After wandering around in a circle 
they came back to the place they started from. AVhen 
the wood gave out they held a council. It sei^med 
useless to attempt to cross the high plateau in su(th a 
storm, but, if they remained, all would be frozen to 
death. Then, Morning Plume turning to Na-toia-mon 
said : ‘ Brother ! will you not try the power given you 
by the Cold Maker ? If his medicine is strong, now is 
the time to use it. For the sake of your wife and chil- 
dren, drive back this storm.' Na-toia-mon replied, ‘ I 
came not from the Sun ! How can I drive back the Ma- 
kai-peye ? ' ‘ Try it ! ' said Morning Plume. ‘ For the 

sake of our wives and children I now call upon you for 
help.' Na-toia-mon had with him the mink-skin tobacco 
pouch and the black pipe given him by the North Man. 
When he was ready to open the pipe, he gave directions 
to wrap up the women and children as warmly as 
possible, and to place them upon the travois,^ and told 
the men to go in advance, and break a trail through the 

^ See Appendix. 
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deep snow for the horses. When they were ready to 
start he called out, ‘ As soon as I begin to pray for 
power to break this storm, start at once. Travel as fast 
as you can for camp, for 1 can only hold back the storm 
for a short time. When it sets in again, it will come 
more fiercely than before.’ Na-toia-mon filled the black 
pipe and when he began smoking he gave the signal to 
start. He blew the smoke first towards the north-east, — 
the direction the storm came from. Then he held up 
the sacred pipe and prayed : 

“ ‘ Maker of Storms ! listen and have pity ! Maker of Storms ! 
hear us and take pity on our women and children as you once took 
pity upon my youngest son ! Pity u.s now and hold back this 
storm ! May we survive ! Listen, Oh Maker of Storms ! ’ 

“ When he blew the smoke towards the south-ea.st, the 
sun shone through a rift in the clouds. Na-toia-mon called 
after the people, ‘ Hurry now as fast as you can across 
the high ridge, for the storm will soon come upon you 
again.’ He smoked towards the south-west and the 
clouds began to break up. When lie made his final 
smoke and prayed towards the, north-west, the clouds 
drew back and the blue, sky was seen in all directions. 
Then Na-toia-mon himself hitrried towards camp. He 
knew the Cold Maker was only holdiug the blizzard 
back. They crossed the plateau in safety and were 
descending towards the river, when the blizzard again 
enveloped them, and they could not .see their way. 
But, the camp was not far distant, and they finally 
reached their lodges in safety. 

“ From that time the Blackfeet have always believed 
in Na-toia-mon’s dream. But he could never again be 
prevailed upon to try his supernatural power. He 
always replied, that he knew the power to control the 
storms would not be given to him a second time.” 
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Superstitious fe/irs of my companions during the blizzard. — Story of 
Running Rabbit’s ghost. — Old Person ghost story. — Strange story of 
Kattana’s death. — Methods used by different medicine men during 
his last illness. — His visions and death-dream.- Startling apparitions 
after Kattana’s death. — Story of Crow Eagle and the ghost. 
Blackfeet beliefs as to the future life. — Disposition of the dead. — 
Burial customs. — Mourning customs. 

When Mad Wolf had finished the legend of the Winter 
Tipi, the heating of snow and sleet against the lodge 
signified the presence of the mysterious Cold Maker 
and filled everyone with awe and dread of His power. 
Mysterious sounds were in the air. The singing of the 
wood on the fire seemed like voices from the spirit 
world. The distant bellowing of the cattle and the 
barking of the dogs sounded weird and ghostly. 
Suddenly a furious gust of wind roared through the 
poles overhead, shaking the lodge violently, throwing 
the door-flap wide open and swirling the smoke. 
Mistina said, in awe-striuik tones, that a spirit had 
entered because she had just heard the dogs giving the 
ghost-bark, a peculiar snuffling bark, which the Black- 
feet say they use when spirits are about. Mistina 
was in a state of mind favourable for both hearing and 
seeing ghosts. She, like many others, had been deeply 
impressed by the fact that many well-known Indians had 
died during the summer and their spirits had been 
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backwards and forwards and singing to it softly an old 
slumber song. 

Ika-sta-pina then told of Running Rabbit’s spirit 
which had been harassing the Indians who crossed Two 
Medicine River at night, by frightening their horses. 
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Mistina interrupted to say, “ It is strange Running 
Rabbit should have become so mean after death, he was 
such a kind, and good old man while alive. Not long 
ago we saw his ghost, when wo were crossing the Two 
Medicine River. He was lying on the ground, but, as 
we drew near, he raised him.self and stood in front of 
our horses. He came so near, we were frightened lest 
he might touch us (sure death). Not long ago while 
Two Strikes and her daughter, Soft Woman, were going 
to visit Bull Calf, they heard a voice from behind. 
Soft Woman told me that her mother turned to see who 
it might be. She fell instantly upon the ground and 
lay as if dead. When .she came to herself, she 
o.xplained to her daughter that, whcui .she turned, she 
beheld the spirit of her father. Running Rabbit, who 
had touched her. Not long afterwards Two Strikes 
died very suddeudy and her lamily believe that Running 
Rabbit took her with him to the spirit world.” 

Strikes-on-both-sides .said : “ There have been many 
ghosts this summer bothering people, who travel near 
the Two Medicine River at night. Old Per.son was 
recently riding down the rivei- to Little Plume’s. 
When he was passing the (iottonwood trees, where the 
dead bodies lie in the branches, his horse suddenly 
reared and plunged, as if frightened by an apparition. 
Then Old Person heard a voice speaking from the trees, 
.saying, ‘ Old Person ! what has delayed your coming to 
the spirit world .so long ? I have been waiting for you 
a very long time.’ He was so badly frightened he rode 
away at a gallop. Next day he was taken sick and in a 
few days he died. I also heard of another case. When 
Big Wolf Medicine and Buffalo Hide were recently 
camped on the Two Medicine with their wives, a ghost 
harassed them all night, so that they could not sleep. 
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They first heard something approaching their 
lodge from the north-west where there was a grove of 
cottonwoods. It awakened the dogs that were sleeping 
outside. They gave the ghost-bark and were badly 
frightened, snuffing the air and growling fiercely. The 
ghost moved around the lodge to the door, which it 
threw open. Then it went to the north-cast side and 
hooted like an owl.” The Blackfeet have a superstitious 
fear of owls, believing that the spirits of the dead often 
appear in that form. “ Next morning, they discovered 
a death lodge in the cottonwood grove and recognised 
the body of a young man that had been murdered by 
his jealous brother. It is probably because he was 
murdered that he annoys the living.” 

Mistina then told some incidents of the last sickness 
and death of Kattana. “ Many medicine men were 
present during his last illness. Ketopio, Oininamo, 
Imo-yis-ocasim, and Paks-ak-ikin. The women doctors 
were Nits-tos-ape, First Strike, and Snake Woman. The 
medicine men chanted and prayed night and day. 
When one was exhausted another took his place. 
Ketopio’s power in doctoring came from the otter ; 
Paks-ak-ikin’s from the grizzly bear ; Imo-yis-ocasim's 
from the mink and Nits-tos-ape’s from the buffalo. 
Eaeh drummed and danced in turn, imitating the 
movements of the animal he represented. Ominamo 
prayed to the Thunder. He wore a necklace of many 
coloured beads representing the rainbow which endowed 
him with supernatural power and wisdom. He blew 
water from his mouth in imitation of rain falling during 
a thunder storm. The drumming worried Kattana 
exceedingly, because he feared its effect on his Wing 
Medicine — a sacred bundle containing the feathers of 
many kinds of birds. Unfortunately, he had not taken 
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the precaution to perform the ceremonial required by 
the Wings before any drumming would be permitted in 
their presence and he knew, if it were continued, his 
death would be the penalty. lie begged the medicine 
men to cease, but they explained that their power was 
secured through the drums and disaster would surely 
come if they were stopped. 

“ Akoan, his wife, brought him back to life three 
times by rubbing his body with the sacred paint and 
holding the Medicine Pipe before his face. A Black 
Robe (Catholic Priest) came to the lodge and anointed 
his body with oil. He also baptised him and made 
prayers over him. The medicine men were very angry, 
declaring that the Black Robe was interfering with 
their supernatural power. But Kattana liked the 
priest’s treatment. He fell asleep and dreamed that 
his (lead grandmother came to him and, taking his 
hand, as slie used to do, when he was a little child, 
led him away, but, suddenly realising that she was 
drawing him to the spirit world, he left her and turned 
back. At dawn a messenger from the Sun appeared to 
him in a dpam, promising that his health would be 
restored, if one of his female relatives, who was pure, 
would make the vow to give the Sun-dance. Kattana 
besought his brothers to bear the message to Natoke, or 
Mist-chin-awake, either of whom could make the vow. 
But the brothers said it would be useless, because white 
men had told them that such a belief was foolish. 
Kattana replied, ‘ If my good old grandmother were 
only alive, she would be willing to make a vow which 
would save my life.' He then gave up all hope of 
living. He rectuested that after death his body might 
be placed on the summit of the high butte, where he 
had been accustomed to go to have his dreams. He 
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again fell asleep and dreamed that the Black Robe was 
leading him to the white man’s heaven in the sky. 
Looking back he beheld the watchers seated around his 
dead body. When he awoke and told his wife she 
exclaimed, ‘ It is your death dream ! ’ and hastening 
to the doctors besought them to save her man. They 
again began their drumming, but before the sun had 
set Kattana was dead. 

“ One of the last requests Kattana made was that 
his old saddle horse and a mule which had ranged 
together for many years should not be separated. The 
day after he died they came into the camp. It seemed 
as if they must have known that Kattana was dead for 
they could not be driven away. They remained stand- 
ing day and night close to his lodge. One niglit they 
disappeared and could not be found, but a rider dis- 
covered their dead bodies at the foot of a cliff. 8ome 
people believe Kattana’s ghost drove them over the 
cliff that he might take them with him to the Band 
Hills, but Akoan thinks they killctl themselves in order 
to follow their master to the spirit world.” 

The Blackfeet believe that, when people die, their 
spirits do not start at once for the otlier world. I'hey 
feel lonely and are unwilling to leave home and friends. 
They wander near their old haunts for about two months, 
when they seem to grow accustomed to the new 
conditions, and then start for the spirit world. Some 
spirits are never contented there, but keep returning 
to their old haunts and arc often seen. The nio-ht 
Kattana died, Mistina declared that spirits were 
hovering near. “ When A-koch-pisso, one of the 
women watchers, was seated near the body, she was 
alarmed by a cold blast of air. A spirit had entered 
the door and stood close to her. Later Nits-tos-ape, 
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also a woman watcher, looked into the death lodge and 
beheld a person standing beside the body. She spoke 
and it quickly vanished. She knew it was her dead 
husband, and that he had remained near to protect and 
give her power, because she wore a lock of his hair in 
a buckskin sack attached to a necklace. When Akoan 
(wife of Kattana) came from the death lodge before 
daybreak, she beheld a ball of fire moving away from 
Ketopio’s lodge. Ketopio declared that it belonged 
to the spirit world, denying that it could have been 
caused l)y his supernatural power, because his power 
was given to him by the animals. Kattana^s body was 
placed on tlie high ridge as he had requested. The 
people who lived near objected because it was so close 
to their homes that Kattana's ghost would harass them 
at night.” 

Bull Plume, the visiting chief from the North Piegans, 
said that he had heard Crow Eagle, their head chief, 
relate the following story of his experience with a 
ghost. 

Crow Eagle and the Ghost. 

“ I was once leader of a war expedition that went 
south into the Yellowstone country. We were successful 
in securing many horses from the enemy and were on 
our way home when I was taken sick, and realising that 
I must die, I summoned my followers, and when they 
stood beside me said to them : 

‘“My children ! I am very ill and know that my 
spirit will soon leave my body. It is now evening, but 
before the sun rises my body will be dead. I know 
that it is not yet time for my spirit to leave this world 
for ever. It will be gone for only a short time and 
I will come back again. I request, my children, that 

L 
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you will not leave my }) 0 (ly here alone, but picket my 
horse near by and place my knife, ])ow and arrows, and 
some meat by my side. When I return again to this 
body, I will need all of these things, because my body 
is now thin and weak.’ It was nearly daylight when 
T died and the}^ left my body there, just as I had 
recjuested. They thought my prediction might ('.ome 
true. The sun was again setting when my spirit returned 
to my body. I was very weak, but I raised my head 
to look around, for 1 heard the sound of strange voices 
singing. I saw a flock of ravens standing in a circle, 
and also another circle of magpies. They carri(Ml small 
sticks in their bills, and seemed to be trying to raise 
me from the ground. They helped me to sit up, and 
when I was able to look about me I saw that my horse 
and weapons were missing. Having lighted a fire, 
I cooked and ate some meat. Then I lay down before 
the fire and, while I slept, the ravens ap})ear(Ml to im^ 
in a dream and gave me a dam^e ((jeremonial), showing 
me the movements and the manner of dressing, and 
teaching me the songs to be used. They told me that 
if any sick person would make a vow to join the Raven 
society he would re(‘(}ver. Before the r'avens left, the}^ 
endowed me with their supernatural power. 1 then 
started north to look for the camp of my peopl(‘. 
I travelled in the forest along the edge of the mountains 
that I might not be seen by an enemy. 

‘‘ One evening, when a storm was gathering, I came 
to a fallen tree. The trunk, howevei', had not separated 
from the stump, which stood high from the ground. 
I built a shelter from the storm by placing poles against 
the tree and covering them with green branches. I 
made a bed of boughs and built a fire at the end of my 
shelter towards the top of the tree. Soon after lying 
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down to sleep, I heard something moving through the 
branches and coming toward my bed. I thought it 
might be an enemy left behind, just as I had been, so I 
lay motionless. 1 did not move, nor turn my head. I 
tliouglit if I were going to be killed, it would be better 
not to see my enemy. But this ‘ Thing ' did not act 
like an enemy. It was making too much noise and 
sounded as if it had something dragging behind. I 
heard it creep slowly over to my fire, where it stopped, 
l)Ut wlien I did not move, it became restless, getting up, 
moving around, and then seating itself. I finally 
decided that I might as well take a look at this ‘ Tiling,^ 
whatever it might be. Turning my head, without 
moving my body, 1 saw what looked to be a ghost 
seated on the for side of the fire. It was clothed 
entirely in white, with white blanket — coat and leggings. 
There was a hood over its head, whi(di completely hid 
its face. It was very tall, with long bony legs, which 
it kept stretching towaixls the fire, as if it were cold. 
It was very restless and kept pushing out its long legs, 
as if trying to touch me. I did not like this and 
besought it to go away and let me rest. When it 
paid no attention to my request, I said, ‘ Pity me for I 
am weak and sick. If you are still a living person, tell 
me your name, and we can travel together and be a 
help to each other.' It acted, as if it had not heard, so 
I said, ‘ If you are not a living person, but a ghost, I 
pray you go away and let me rest in peace, for I am 
sick.' It paid no heed whatever to my requests, but 
kept poking out its long bony legs, as if trying to touch 
me with its toes. They finally came so near, and it was 
acting so meanly, that I became angry. There was a 
long heavy stick lying by my side, which I used for a 
fire poker. Grasping it, I brought it down with all my 

L 2 
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strength across his shin bones. There was no sound 
following, for it was a ghost. He vanished so quickly, 
I could not see him go. I lay down and tried to sleep, 
but the ghost kept me awake the rest of the night, l)y 
.sitting in a tree near my bed, complaining, crying like 
a screech-owl, and saying over and over again, ‘ You 
hurt me .so badly. You hurt me so badly. You liurt me 
so badly.’ He did not go away until day dawned. In 
the morning, when t was walking around, gathering 
sticks to make a tire, I di.scovcred the* skeleton of a 
man lying on tlic ground near the fallen tree. 1 
understood, then, why the ghost was so restless and 
acted .so strangely. His body liad Iteen buried in the 
branches, and when tlie tree fell, it had been thrown to 
the ground and his .spirit could no long(‘r rest in peace. 
I at once hurried away and started Noi-th to return to 
my people.” 

Crow Eagle died while 1 was among the Blackfeet., in 
the summer of 190.3. They told me that his spirit left 
his body, ju.st before daybreak, following the course of 
the Crow Lodge River eastward toward the Hand Hills. 
They heard his familiar voice from above;, .saying, “ My 
children, do not quarrel among }our.selves. Live at 
peace with all people.” 

The Blackfeet do not have a cheerful or hopeful 
conception of the future life. They believe that, after 
death, the spirit goes eastward to the Hand Hills, a very 
dreary alkali country on the plains. It is inhabited by 
the ghosts of people and of animals, which exist 
together, very much the same as in life. It is sur- 
rounded by quicksands, so that the living cannot enter. 
Departed spirits sometimes visit the Sand Hills and 
return again to remain among the living. Flat Tail 
once described to me his .strange experience, after a 
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severe illiK^ss. He felt his spirit starting for the Sand 
Hills. While departing, he turned and saw his friends 
and relatives mourning over his dead body. He did not 
remain long in the spirit world, but returned again to 
his body. Old Person also .said tliat his spirit had once 
left his body for tlie Sand Hills, but had I’eturned to 
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it, having been turned back because his arrival was 
premature. 

The dead were placed upon scaffolds built in trees, 
upon the summit of a high hill, or laid in a lodge 
pitched in a thicket. They were dressed according to 
their station when in this life, becau.se they were believed 
to go to the Sand Hills in the clothes with which they 
were buried. All articles needed for the journey were 
placed beside the grave. A man would need his pipe, 
saddle, weapons and blankets and the personal articles 
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he valued most. Often a number of his best horses 
would be sacrificed beside the grave of a prominent 
chief, so that they might serve him in the spirit land. 
Mad Wolfs wife told me that in accordance with his 
request, my letters and presents were buried with him. 
Strangely enough, this intention was anjiouiiccd to me 
by Mad Wolf several years before his death, while he 
was leading a ceremonial. 

When No Chiefs brother was killed in battle by the 
Crows, he ascertained from the war-party the location 
of the body. After making a journey of several hundred 
miles, he found it and brought it home. He carried 
the skeleton about with him in a raw hide case for 
manyyears and had it buried beside him when he died. No 
Chiefs touching devotion to his brother was in keeping 
with the Blackfcets’ high regard and (;are for the 
remains of dead relatives and friends, but such e.xtreme 
manifestations of it were only shown by men towards 
men and not towards women. 

When the Blackfeet went into mourning, they denied 
and tortured themselves to excite the pity of the Great 
Spirit, to display to the tribe their indifference to pain 
and to show their high regard for the departed. Dui'ing 
this period which often lasted for several months, they 
withdrew daily at sunri.se and sunset to tlui summit of 
a hill, where they wept and gashed themselves with 
arrow points and knives, until a relative, a man, or a 
woman, according to the .sex of the mourner, went to 
urge their return to camp. They sometimes cut off a 
finger, generally the first joint of the small finger. As a 
special act of deep mourning, the men (uit off a few inches 
of their hair, but the women made a much greater sacri- 
fice by cutting theirs on a level with the eyes. Another 
act of mourning was to make their lodges smaller by 
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The Dead were also placed upon the Summit of a High Hill. 
(Useful articles were left besule them. ) 
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cutting off a strip around the bottom, wliich would 
cause much inconvenience and discomfort to all of the 
occupants. When a prominent chief died, his fomily 
placed their lodge at a distance from the tribal camp 
for the sake of seclusion. If 2 >arents lost an adolescent 
son, they led his saddle-horse through the camp, loudly 
lamenting as they went. Tho.se in mourning refrained 
from all personal adornment. They wore old clothes, 
gave up painting them.selves, braiding their hair and all 
ornaments. They withdrew' from social dances, and 
ceremonials. They went barefooted, wearing neither 
moccasins nor legging.s. They also cut off the manes 
and tails of their saddle horses as a mourning sign, 
although they had a superstition against (uitting off' 
horses’ tails. 

When Wake.s-up-last ‘ murdered all his children in 
October. 1903, their grandmother, who had made a vow 
in their behalf at the Sun-dance, sacrificed her orna- 
ments to the Sun. She hung them in the trees close to 
our camp on Badger Creek. 

New Breast mourned so deeply over the death of his 
daughter, that he decided to burn his Medicine Pipe, 
but was re-strained by one of his friends, who warned 
him that such an act would be sure to cause the death 
of other members of his family. I once saw' an elderly 
chief enter the sweat lodge at the Sun-dance to pray for 
his son, who was in mourning for one of his children. 

Mad Wolf told me that, when his grandchild died, he 
found relief from his sorrow by withdrawing into the 
mountains, where he lay in the forest and fasted for 
several days. 

When a man and his wife w'cnt into mourning it was 
customary to give their medicine bundles into the care 

* See Appendix. 
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of another couple, with the request, “ We ask you to 
cleanse us.” These friends must then make new clothes 
for the mourners, paint them, give certain ceremonials, 
and provide a sweat lodge for the man and a medicine 
smoke for the woman. Tliey were suitably remunerated 
for all these services. The friends of the mourners kept 
coming to see them until they finally forgot their 
troubhi and returned to their ordinary life. 

It was customary for a woman, who had lost a child, 
to come before the leader of a ceremonial to be purified 
with sage, or in the sacred smoke, as a sign that 
her sorrow was ended and she liad l)egun life anew. 

Ceremonials were sometimes postponed, on the death 
of a distant relative of the owner. On various occasions 
my work was hindered and I had many disappointments 
because of tlie interference of mourning customs. 
Wolf Plume, one of the Blackfeet judges, witli whom 
1 liave had a strong friendship for many years, deliberated 
a long while before deciding that it was proper to allow 
me to take photographs of his Beaver Medicine 
ceremonial. After he gave his consent, the ceremonial 
had to be postponed so many times, that 1 waited two 
years before I finally secured the pictures. The deaths 
of relatives interfered on several occasions, or the 
weather was not favourable on others, and, at another 
time, there happened to be ill feeling among his 
relatives, who were to take part in the ceremonial, 
and it was not desirable to have them come together. 
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Clearing skies. — Big game driven close to the ranch. —Tragedy of Red 
Rover, an Indian dog. — Bitter cold. — Starving cattle. -A Chinook.- ~ 
Mad Wolf talks about former days. — Tells how the Blackfeet first 
met Long Teeth (Father De Smet).— He taught the peu])lo to rest 
every seventh day. — Fate of Motokis who scofi’ed at his ceremonial. 
— Its salutary effect upon the Blackfeet. — Two Black Robes took the 
place of Father Do Smet. — One of them went to the (R’os Ventres. - 
Was badly treated and returned to the Blackfeet. (Iros Ventres 
routed by the Blackfeet.— Legend of “The Yellow Buffalo Tipi.” 
— Buffalo Bull bestows supernatural power upon Chief Mastopeta. 
— His death and farewell words.— His body di.vippcars from the 
Death lodge. — Final message from his disembodied spirit. — Father 
De Sinet’s tactful use of occurrences for converting the Blackfeet. 

A SUCCESSION of storms and blizzards followed each 
other during the entire moon. Old Indians could not 
recall another early winter of such severity. At tlic 
close of one of these gloomy days an unusual light 
appeared along the northern horizon and low hanging 
white clouds were rising from the plains. The Indians 
watched them at first apprehensively, thiniving it might 
forebode another blizzard. But, when the strange light 
extended towards the zenith they said it indicated a 
change of weather. 

On the following morning the clouds had rolled 
away and the sky was of deepest blue. The plains 
were an unbroken expanse of white, so dazzling in th(‘. 
brilliant sunlight, that 1 did not dare to remain outside 
for fear of snow blindness. Ah-see-tuck reported the 
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tracks of two mountain lions that had passed during the 
nio'ht close to the ranch. Their tracks were like those 
of a large mastiff and there were signs of their long tails 
dragging in the snow. Antelope appeared in large 
numbers. They had been tlriven before the storm from 
the great plains of the North. Many were killed by tlie 
Indians for the sake of their meat and for their skins, 
to be soft tanned by the women for clothing. The big- 
grey wolves and coyotes held nightly carnivals over the 
carcases of strayed cattle which had perishe<l on the 
surrounding ridges. When their howling seemed close 
to the ranch I went after them with my rifle, but never 
succeeded in getting a succes.sful night-shot. 

Two Indian dogs, Isakami and Eko-ats-kene (Red 
Rover), disappeared — I finally discovered their warm 
kennel beneath the hay-stack and visited them daily 
with food. Lsakami, who was accustomed to frecpient 
the lodges, was friendly, but Red Rover was very wild. 
His father was a coyote, and he had been known to run 
with coyote packs. At first he slunk away, growling 
and showing his fangs. But, after several feedings, his 
distrust disappeared and his friendship was completely 
won. Whenever I wandered off with my rifle, he came 
along to join in the hunt. One day Ah-see-tuck and I 
went upon the hills with a supply of poisoned wolf- 
baits. Red Rover followed at a distance and, when I 
drove him back, kept slyly out of sight, behind the 
ridges. He found and ate one of the wolf baits, 
probably believing that I had left it for him. It was 
not very long before he came to me with a pitiful, 
appealing look in his eyes, staggering and running side- 
ways. He followed me back to the lodge, where he had 
never dared to come before, and, struggling to a drift 
beside the door, lay down and died. 
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The snow lay so deep f)n the plains, it became 
necessary to feed the famishing cattle. With the 
temperature at forty degrees below zero, Ah-see-tuck 
and I rode along the river, hunting for cattle among tlie 
willows, where they had sought shelter from the 
blizzard. We galloped swiftly along their deeply worn 
trails, heading off, rounding up and finally driving the 
bellowing herd, with clouds of steam rising from their 
nostrils, safely back to the ranch. 

When heav'y clouds piled up behind the Rocky 
Mountains, Mad Wolf pi’cdicted that a Chinook (warm 
wind) was coming. There was a siuhlen lise of eighty 
degrees in temperature, and, within a few hours, a 
strong warm wind blew from the west, carrying the 
snow before it in dense clouds. During the thi-cH; days 
of violent wind that followed, when the snow melted so 
rapidly that it disappeared in streams of water from 
the ridges, we remained indoors, while Mad Wolf talked 
about former days, and told some interesting stories 
about the life of the Jesuit missionary, Father De Smet, 
among the Blackfeet. 

“ My mind reaches far back to the days before the 
white man came into our country. Then the buffalo 
were plentiful, and the rest of the game also. It is for 
this reason that we old Indians can neither read nor 
write, for we did not then need the talk of the white 
man. We were taught about the habits of wild animals, 
and how to cure their skins. We knew about the plains 
and mountains, and could read the voices of animals 
and birds. In those days the Indian tribes fought each 
other, and, in accordance with our custom, I was con- 
tinually on the warpath. Then we killed white men, 
but, when the Great Father asked us to cease going to 
war, I advised the laying aside of our weapons. I’he 
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okl custom of killing our enemies is now under und the 
white man’s way is on top. The only way white men 
now get killed in our country is by killing themselves. 
When my father died I looked up to the Sun and vowed 
I would give the festival sacred to him, not realising 
that J would one day become a leader of the Sun-dance. 
From that time I became interested in the mysteries of 
the medicines, and thoughtful concerning the future of 
my tri])c, praying to the Sun and to the Morning Star, 
that we might have food to eat and that we might live 
to be old. 

“ When Big Lake was our head chief, an expedition, 
made up from the clan of Small liobes, crossed the 
Rocky Mountains to visit the Flathead Indians. They 
met tliere a Black Robe^ (Father De Smet). He was a 
good man, so they persuaded him to return with them. 
W<! named him Lnnu-e-kinni (Long Teeth), because of 
the appearan(;e of his teeth. lie lived with us for a 
long time, occupying a large tipi near the centre of our 
(jamp, in which he kept his religious outfit and held his 
ceremonials. He had a large bell which he always rang 
before beginning. Whenever our hunters or warriors 
returned to camp, he visited their lodges and taking 
them, with their wives and chiidi’en, to his big tent, 
bade them all kneel <lown and give thanks to the Great 
Spirit for their safe return. He taught the people to 
rest every seventh day, and, on that day, to remain in 
camp, and not to go off on war and hunting expeditions. 
On the seventh day he always held an important 
ceremonial, which began in the morning and lasted 
until midday. 

“ One spring, just after the big rains, when we were 
camped (dose to the Rocky Mountains hunting grizzly 

^ See Appendix. 
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bears, Long Teeth rang his bell and rode through the 
camp announcing that it was the seventh day, and he 
would hold a ceremony in the lodge of 0-mis-tai-poye. 
It happened that a man named Motokis, when he heard 
the bell, began preparing for a hunt. His wife made 
objections, and said they should go together to the 
ceremonial. But Motokis derided her and scoffed at 
the ceremonial, declaring defiantly that he intended to 
go on a hunt to kill a bear. He ordered his son to 
bring in the horses and to go with him on the hunt. 
When 0-niis-tai-poye saw these preparations he went to 
Motokis and re(j[uested him to wait until after the 
ceremony, saying, ' Even if you do not want to pray 
yourself, come over to my lodge and listen to what the 
Black Robe has to say. You can then go off on your 
hunt.’ Long Teeth himself warned Motokis not to go. 
But it was in vain. Motokis laughed at them all and 
started with his son towards the mountains. Soon after 
the ceremonial, when the sun was high, the boy rode 
into the camp at a gallop, shouting that a grizzly bear 
was killing his father. He said that soon after he and 
his father had entered the mountains, they discovered a 
grizzly bear turning over stones and hunting for grubs. 
The bear did not see them, so Motokis dircH-tcnl his son 
to hold the horses while he crawled up to kill him. 
Motokis circled around for an approach through some 
trees. But the bear turned and made a sudden charge. 
The boy saw the grizzly bear rise on its hind legs and 
seize his father, who fell with the bear standing over 
him. He did not wait longer, but imlc as fest as he 
could to camp. The men caught their horses and 
followed the boy to the place, where they found Motokis 
dead. The bear had killed him and then covering the 
body with dirt had gone away. They followed the 
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bear’s tracks to the heavy timber, where they hesitated 
to go further, fearing that the grizzly might have 
supernatural power. They firmly believed that death 
came upon Motokis because he had disobeyed the Black 
Kobe. Afterwards Long Teeth made a speech, warning 
the people against disobedience, and declaring that 
Motokis had been punished by the Great Spirit for 
scoffing at the sacred ceremony. 

‘‘ From that time, the Blackfeet believed Long Teeth 
was endowed with supernatural power. When some of 
the women saw that their lives were made easier by his 
good influence over their men, they said the Black 
Kobe’s power was very great and advised everyone to 
obey him. The three clans. Worm People, Buffalo 
Chips, and Small Robes became his followers and were 
obedient to his teachings, fjittle Plume, the great war 
cliief and leader of the Worm People, was the first man 
to be baptised by him ami many people then followed 
his example. 

“ When Long Teeth left us and returned to the 
Flatheads, he sent two Black Robes (priests) to take 
his place. We named one of them Short Man and the 
other S(;ar Cheek because of a mark on his face. Short 
Man remained with the Blackfeet, but Sear Cheek went 
eastward to visit the Gros Ventres. 

“ When Scar Cheek appeared in the Gros Ventre 
camp he was set upon and roughly treated. They 
stripped him of his robe, making him wear a buffalo 
skin coat and leggings like themselves. Scar Cheek 
remonstrated with the Gros Ventres, saying he would 
rather be killed than stripped of his robe and have his 
ceremony ridiculed. The young men scoffed at him 
and treated him with so much indignity that Scar Cheek 
finally returned to the Blackfeet, after warning the Gros 
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Ventres that the Great Spirit would surely punish tliem 
for their wickedness. 

“ The things I will now tell you happened in spring, 
at the time we were beginning to gather buflido tongues 
for the Sun-dance. Scar Cheek accompanied us to the 
Cypress Hills, where we went, because the buffalo were 
plentiful. Early in the moon when berries are ripe, 
according to our custom, the most prominent of our 
young men were sent on a buffalo hunt, to secure raw 
hide for binding together the poles of the Sun lodge. 
Among tliose selected for this honour were Seven Head, 
Lazy Boy and Prairie Chi<;ken. They killed a buffalo 
bull and were taking off’ the hide when they were 
surprised and killed by a war party of Gros Ventres. 
When it became known that seven of our leading young 
men were killed, there was mourning throughout the 
entire camp. Our warriors held a coun(!il and decided 
that they would at once follow and punish the Gros 
Ventres. But Scar Cheek, the Black Robe, walked 
through camp admonishing the people : 

“ ‘ My children, my heart is heavy because these 
brave young men were killed, and it makes me sad to 
hear the women mourning and to see them cutting 
themselves. But I warn you not to go to war against 
the wicked Gros Ventres. The Great Spirit is watching. 
He will punish them and help you if you remain here 
and pray.’ 

“The Blackfeet were afraid to disregard the warning 
of the Black Robe. They did not go to war, but 
continued their mourning for the dead warriors six 
days and six nights. 

“ Soon after this, a heavy fog settled down upon the 
plains. The war party of the Gros Ventres, surprised 
that we did not pursue them, returned. Four of their 
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warriors, hidden in the thick fog, stole unobserved into 
camp. We saw them, when the fog suddenly lifted. 
They were in the very centre of the camp, and were 
preparing to drive away a herd of horses. We killed 
all four, but when we made no further sign of revenge, 
the Gros Ventres thought we were afraid, and became 
very insolent. One of their warriors rode to a butte 
overlooking our camp and called out : 

‘‘ ‘ You Blackfeet arc cowards. You liavc short horns 
like buffalo calves, and are helpless and unable to figlit. 
We intend to kill all of your warriors, and will take 
your women and your children prisoners.’ 

“ The following day, when the sun was high, we saw 
objects moving on a distant ridge. At first we thought 
it was a herd of buffalo, but, when they came nearer, 
we saw that a large party of Gros Ventres were 
approaching. They flashed mirrors into our camp, 
making signs and daring us to come out and fight. 
Our people hurriedly prepared for battle. The warriors 
marched out fully armed, while our women followed, 
carrying additional powder and bullets. Scar Cheek, 
the Black Kobe, also came upon the battle field to 
encourage the warriors, and to help our wounded. It 
was midday when we began the fight, but before the 
sun was setting the Gros Ventres were in flight. We 
followed them until dark, shooting them down like 
buffalos, and taking their scalps. Sitting Woman, who 
was their war chief, saved himself by hiding in the 
underbrush. We have always taunted him with this 
fight ; even his own people ridiculed him. After this 
battle Scar Cheek had great influence over both Gros 
Ventres and Blackfeet.’' 

The following story of the origin of Chief Ma-sto- 
peta s Yellow Buffalo Tipi indicates the tact witli which 

M 
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Father De Smet utilised events and circumstances for 
converting the Blackfect to Christianity. 


LEGEND OF THE YELLOW BUFFALO TIPI. 

“ A large band of our people were once camped on 
the Okoan River huntingdmffalo in the moon when the 



Vkllow Buffalo I'ipi. 


leaves were falling. Ma-sto-peta, a prominent chief, 
brought down a large bull with his spear. While he 
was removing the hide, the bull rose unexpectedly to 
its feet and, catching him upon its horns, tossed him 
many times into the air. The other hunters, hearing it 
bellow, and seeing it run with hide hanging loose, 
hastened to his aid. They found him lying as if dead, 
and carried him back to his lodge. While they were 
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doctoring, Ma-sto-peta opened his eyes and said, ‘ My 
<;hildrcn, it is useless for you to try to cure these 
wounds. AVhile 1 was lying on the ground the Buffalo 
Bull stood over me saying, ‘My son, I have done this 
because you showed me no pity, and to prove to you 
my supernatural power. You must die from the 
injuries I have inflicted, but I will bestow upon you 
my power, through which your spirit will return to 
your body, if you follow my directions. You must be 
painted all over with yellow paint, which is sacred to 
me (the yellow paint was .secured from the buffalo’s 
gall). Your body must be wrapped with your pipe in 
a buffalo robe, coloured with yellow paint, and thrown 
into the river, where the current is swift and the water 
deep. In this way you will recover from these injuries, 
and you will come forth unharmed from the river.’ 
Wlien the sun was setting Ma-sto-peta’s spirit left his 
body. The instructions of the Buffalo Bull were care- 
fully followed by the Blackfeet. After painting Ma-sto- 
peta’s body they wrapped him with his pipe in a 
Ituffalo robe painted yellow. Four noted warriors bore 
him to a 2)laee where the banks of the river were steep. 
They swung the bundle three times, and after the 
fourth swing tossed it far out into the stream where the 
current was swift and the water deep. The shores of 
the river were thronged with people. When they saw 
the bundle sink beneath the water many thought they 
would never again see Ma-sto-peta, but some ran to the 
summit of a ridge to look down the stream and see if 
he might appear. To their astonishment, they beheld 
him walk unharmed from the river. After this the 
Buffalo Bull continued to appear in dreams to Ma-sto- 
peta, giving him the Yellow Buffalo Tipi and instructing 
him in the ceremonial. The Yellow Buffalo Tipi can be 

M ‘2 
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seen in our l)ig camps. It now belongs to Mu-koi-sapo. 
You will recognise it by two buffaloes painted yellow 
around the middle. A yellow buffalo calf skin is used 
for a door flap. The top is painted black to represent 
a night sky, with many small discs for stars, and around 
the bottom is a black band with a single row of dusty 
stars. 

“ Many years later, in the moon, when the grass is 
green (spring), Ma-sto-peta was taken very sick. 
Realising that he must die, he summoned his friends 
and relatives and bade them farewell, .saying, ‘ My 
children, you may well feel anxious about me now, for 
I will not recover. My .spirit has left my body three 
times during my life, but has always I’eturned,. This 
time I must go away for ever.’ Ma-sto-peta died .soon 
after daybreak. His wives made a Death -lodge to 
receive his body, pitching it in a dense thicket where it 
would not be disturbed by heavy winds. They used 
new poles, pinning the bottom of the lodge secjurely to 
the ground and tightly lacing the front with raw-hide 
so that no wild animals could enter. They dressed him 
in war clothes, decorated with porcupine quills, placing 
his .spear and bow and arrows be.side lum, and tying his 
Pipe to the lodge poles over his head. All of Ma-sto-peta’s 
possessions were distributed among his relatives. As a 
proof of their sorrow his wives gave away everything 
they had. They kept only the clothing they wore, also 
a robe and a travois. The youngest wife, because she 
had a young baby, retained also a parfleche of buffalo 
meat for food. Not long after Ma-sto-peta’s death, when 
the tribe were preparing to move camp, Sa-koi-niski, his 
favourite wife, with her daughter, Akaniki, went to visit 
the death lodge. They found the door securely 
fastened, just as they bad left it, but when they looked 
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inside Ma-sto-peta was gone. The Pipe still hung from 
the lodge poles over the spot where the body had lain, 
and everything, including his spear, bow and quiver 
full of arrows, were undisturbed. The women aroused 
the camp and everbody joined in the search. They 
thought perhaps he had come back to life and wandered 
away. They examined carefully the thicket around 
the lodge, but could find no signs. Some rode far out 
on the plains and watched from the high buttes. After 
the tribe had moved camp, the relatives remained 
behind to continue the search, but it was in vain. No 
trace of Ma-sto-peta was ever found. Sa-koi-niski and 
Akaniki continued their mourning for Ma-sto-peta. By 
day, they walked through the camp, scourging them- 
selves and cutting their bodies with sharp arrow heads 
and, at night, they went to the summit of a lonely ridge 
to cry and mourn. 

“ During the time of heavy rains (early spring) Sa- 
koi-niski and Akaniki were camped with the clan of 
Small Robes. They wore alone in the Yellow Buffiilo 
lodge and were startled to hear a long deep sigh as from 
someone with a heavy heart. They sat in silence and 
to their surprise heard the voice of Ma-sto-peta. It 
seemed to come from overhead down through the top of 
the lodge and said ; 

“ ‘ Tiimasa ! no-kok-siks ki-taki-ma-po-ans,’ etc. ‘ Alas ! my poor 
children, I pity you still living where you are. I do not desire to 
come back again to your life, for I would soon long to return again 
to the spirit world. There always will be trouble upon your earth, 
because the people who live there must suffer from famine and pain. 
Here is a beautiful country. It is neither too hot nor too cold. 
There is plenty of game here, and the people never suffer from pain. 
Your unhappiness alone troubles me. My heart is heavy when I 
see you cutting your bodies and when T hear you crying and 
mourning upon the ridges. I have now come to tell you that I am 
happy in the spirit world, and to ask that you mourn for me no 
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more. If you lead straight lives and keep your heart good towards 
all people, when you die you too will come to this country where I now 
live. My Children ! This is the last time I will come near you, 
and you will never again hear my voice. Farewell ! ’ 

“ Sa-koi-iiiski and Akaniki told these things through- 
out the camp of the Small Rohes, so that none of them 
mourned again for Ma-sto-peta. It happened that, at this 
very time, Long Teeth (Father de Smet) was living 
among our people. When Sa-koi-niski and Akaniki 
told these things to him, the Black Rohe said, ‘ What 
the spirit of your hither has told you is true. There is 
a beautiful country, where those who have lived good 
lives will go when they die and will he happy. Your 
father is there now and you too will go there, if you 
lead good liv'os just as he did.’ Akaniki, with her chil- 
dren, and many of the clan of Small Rohes were baptised 
by Long Teeth, the Black Rohe. They and their chil- 
dren have ever since attended his church and believed in 
the white man’s heaven after <leath.” 



CHAPTER XI 

SUN WORSHIP 


Religious beliefs. — Origin and moaning of “ medicine ” and “medicine- 
man.’^ — The reasonableness of Sun Worship in the light of nature. — 
Religious signiHcanco of the Sim-dancc.~Mad Wolf’s letter inviting 
his white son to the Sun-dance. — Reason for the vow to give the 
Sun-dance by Mad Wolf’s wife. — My return to attend Sun-dance. — 
First-night impressions in Mad Wolf’s camp. 


Thk Bkickfeet are firm believers in the Supernatural 
and in the control of human affairs by both Good and 
Evil Powers in the invisible world. The Great Spirit, 
or Gi-eat Mystery, or Good Power, is everywhere and 
in everything — mountains, plains, winds, waters, trees, 
birds, and animals. Whether animals have mind and 
the reasoning faculty admits of no doubt with the 
Blackfeet, for they believe that all animals receive their 
endowment of power from the Sun, differing in degree, 
but the same in kind as that received by man and all 
things animate and inanimate. Some birds and animals, 
such as the grizzly bear, buffalo, beaver, wolf, eagle, 
and raven, are worshipped, because they possess a larger 
amount of the Good Power than the others and so, 
when a Blackfoot is in trouble or peril, he naturally 
prays to them for assistance. 

His ideas of the Evil Power are vague and undefined. 
That problem of all time, the origin of evil, its con- 
tinuance, and the suffering in the world because of it, 
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are mysteries to the Indian, as well as to the greatest 
minds of the Christian races. Without knowing why, 
he believes that bad luck or misfortune, such as accident 
and loss of property, sickness or death, is inflicted upon 
him as a punishment by the Evil Power because 
of his violations of the laws of the “ medicines.” 
A Blackfoot has no fear of the Good Power, because 
it is his friend ; but he is an abject slave to his constant 
dread of the Evil Power, or Evil Spirits, who are ever 
ready to pursue and punish him. Death, like the fabled 
“ sword of Damocles,” is always suspended over his 
head, ready to drop in punishment for any one of the 
multitude of offences against the sacred medicines, 
which he is liable to commit. 

It is impossible for the Christian races to understand, 
or estimate the powerful influence, which the “ medicine ” 
beliefs have for ages exerted upon the Indian character 
and tribal life. It being their universal belief that 
illness of the body signified possession by an evil spirit, 
their methods of healing, in common with those of all 
savage tribes, naturally took the form of incantation and 
occult ceremonies for exorcising it. No doubt the title 
of “ medicine,” by which their doctors were known in 
our early chronicles of the Indians, had its origin in 
this manner with the early French coloni.sts. By a natural 
transition it passed into that of “ medicine men,” with 
English speaking people. A “ medicine man ” is believed 
to control the weather, to heal the sick and exorcise 
evil spirits by means of incantations and magic arts. He 
is really more of a magician than a medical doctor, 
although he constantly assumes the functions of the latter. 
His vocation is to instruct and guide in the avoidance 
of acts that are “ bad medicine ” and therefore unlucky, 
and in the use of the best means for propitiating the 
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Evil Power, because of unlucky acts already committed. 
When an Indian is “ making medicine,” he is perform- 
ing mysterious ceremonies, or using other approved 
means for controlling the supernatural powers and 
averting the malevolence of the evil spirits. Some 
authorities have understood the word as meaning 
“ mystery,” and the medicine man as “ mystery man.” 
But this is not an adequate expression. While there is 
no corresponding word in the English language to 
express the equivalent of the Indian idea, the phrase 
“ supernatural power ” is probably the nearest equiva- 
lent to the word “ medicine,” in its common Indian 
use. 

Without the medium of a divine revelation, through 
which the Christian races received knowledge of the 
true Cod, and with only their senses and reason, and 
the light of nature to guide them, the Blackfeet evolved 
a very reasonable form of pagan religion in their Sun- 
worship. Unaided, so far as we know, and circumscribed 
by the horizon of their own experiences, they determined 
the phenomena of nature, and connected causes and 
effects into a system of natural religion, which did 
credit to their reasoning powers, their piety and their 
imagination. Whether they derived any of it from the 
South, through the Aztecs, or from Asia via the Behring 
Straits, or otherwise, is, as yet, one of the unsolved 
problems of ethnology. 

The Sun, as the great centre of power and the up- 
holder of all things, was the Blackfeet’s supreme object 
of worship. He saw that every bud and leaf and 
blossom turned its face towards the Sun as the source 
of its life and growth ; that the berries he ate reddened 
and ripened under its warmth ; that men and animals 
thrived under its sustaining light, but all perished 
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when it was witlidrawn. He saw that in the darkness 
and cold of winter, nature retired into silence and sleep ; 
that when the sunlight and warmth of spring returned, 
all nature awakened and put on its robe of green ; the 
bears left their hibernating dens and the beavers their 
winter lodges. Tlie Sun made the grass to grow and 
the trees to be covered with foliage for the sulisistence 
of birds and animals, upon wliich he hiiiiself in turn 
depended for food. The devout Blackfoot therefore called 
upon men, women and children and everything that had 
breath to worsliip the all-glorious, all-powerful, Sun- 
God who fills the heavens with brightness and the 
earth with life and beauty. To them, he is the supreme 
source of light, of life, and of power. 

The Sun-danee was not, as has been com7nonly 
believed, “ merely an occasion for the self torture of 
youths, who arc candidates for admission to the full 
standing of warrior's.” It was, on the conti’ary, their 
great annual religious festival, their holy sa(“rament, the 
supreme expression of their religion. It must always 
have its beginning in a woman’s vow, made to the Sun- 
God for the recovery of the sick. The entire tribe were 
accustomed to come together every summei- for the Sun 
lodge, some to fulfil vows made; for the recovery of the 
sick, some to fast and pray, others seeking diversion, 
while warriors came to inflict self torture in fulfilment 
of vows made to the Sun for deliverance from peril. 

It was my good fortune to witness several Sun-dances 
and to have had exceptional facilities ff)r their study 
and observation, especially in the one given by Mad 
Wolf and his wife, my Indian parents by adoption. I 
have been surprised that so little has been known as to 
the remarkable symbolism of the ritual and the elevated 
religious ideas and teachings contained in the ceremonial 
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of the Suii-dance. Much stress has been mistakenly 
laid upon its demoralising tendencies, chiefly because of 
the self torture, which was formerly practised under 
an intense religious fanaticism, but now entirely 
suppressed and overlooking entirely the high morality 
it inculcated. The silence of literature as to its true 
religious significance and its highly developed sym- 
bolism, is doubtless owing to the barriers with which 
all explorers have found it surrounded. These have 
been a difficult and unwritten language ; the Indian's 
natural reserve, especially concerning religion, and 
the impenetrable secret! vencss of the medicine men, 
who were the custodians of the religious rites and 
mysteries. Their very livelihood depended upon a 
stri(‘.t and jealous maintenance of that secrecy. 

Early in the spring, I received the following letter 
from Mad Wolf, written through an interpreter : — 

“My dear Son : — 

“ 1 am now feeling good in my heart because I 
received a letter from my white son and read in it so much 
that 1 wanted to know. We are glad to hear that 
Ka-acli-silio (great grandfather. President) is a good 
man, that he cares for his red children and will protect 
them. We all feel good in our hearts, when you write 
telling us so many things from the outside that we do 
not know. After you left us, at the time of the first 
snowfall, some white men tried to take away our lands, 
but my people refused to allow it. We want to move 
away from civilisation, but there is no longer a place to 
which we can go. We have been continually driven 
westward, until the Rocky Mountains now face us like 
a wall and we can go no farther. We have made many 
mistakes, but I consider the greatest was when we 
allowed white men to live with us upon our lands. We 
were not satisfied with one trading store. There are 
now two stores, but the prices are even higher. 
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Why is it that the Great Father does not send us a 
good man for agent ? He is wise and should know 
what his red children need. We have never had one 
whole-agent, they have all been half-agents. I have 
come to feel now, as if there was no one to trust except 
you, my son. I ask that you continue writing to me, 
even if you should not hear in reply. I am experienc- 
ing great difficulty in getting my letters written because 
there are so few white men, upon whom I cam depend. 
Last winter, my youngest sou was taken sick with a 
fever. When the Indian doctors said Little Crane must 
die, my heart was heavy. I went alone to the mountains 
and entering the forest, I f(dl asleep and had a dream. 
I saw you coming through the trees and walking 
towards me carrying two large birds. You came to my 
side, and said ‘ My father, you are in distress, but I 
have come to help you. These two birds 1 have killed 
are your troubles and they will no longer grieve you.’ 
I awoke feeling relieved. You are far away towards 
the rising sun, but I know you have influence among 
the white men and can help us. When I retiu ned from 
the mountain, my wife met me, .saying, ‘ Little Crane 
will now recover because 1 have made a v(nv to give the 
festival sacred to the Sun God. I know it will cost us 
many horses and 1 must fast and suH'er, but it was 
necessary to make the vow to save tlu; life of oui’ son.’ 
Little Crane is well again, and in the coming summer, 
when the grass is green, we will give the Sun ceremonial. 
I ask that you come again .soon to visit your brothers 
and sisters and Indian parents. Tell your white father 
that no harm will come to you in the Blackfeet camp, 
because you will be safe and at home with your Indian 
parents. I now feel good in my heart towards you, my 
son, and shake hands with you and with all your 
friends. 

Your Indian Fathkr, 
SiYEH (Mad Wole).” 

Early in the moon of flowers (June), I rode across 
the plains towards Mad Wolf’s home on Cutbank River. 
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The prairies were brilliant with wild roses in various 
shades of colour, and on all sides larks and Savanna 
sparrows were singing. I crossed a long and irregular 
procession of hills, sweeping northward to join their 
mighty leader the Hudson Bay Divide. Far to the 
north, as if rising from the plains, and separated from 
the main range of the Rockies, stood the sharj) peak of 
Chief Mountain, a perpetual landmark of the Indians. 

1 recognised the familiar scenes, the streams, the lakes, 
and the cut-banks, the piles of stones used for guidance 
and safety during storm and blizzard, and the lonely 
graves upon the ridges. 1 found Mad Wolf camped on 
the South Fork of Cutbank River. When I entered the 
lodge, he was seated at the back with Gives-to-the-Sun, 
his wife, their heads ])owed in prayer. It was Gives-to- 
the-Sun who had made the vow, and around her, as the 
sacred woman, all the ceremonies would centre. Mad 
Wolf exclaimed, “ It is my white son ! ” He gave me 
a warm hand-shake, and bidding me be seated looked 
me over searchingly. I was deeply touched by the 
evidence of his warm friendslup for me, wben be took a 
package from an old medicine bag, and unrolling the 
outside cover, which was decorated with sacred red 
paint, produced a number of my letters, the envelopes 
soiled and worn. He first passed them around the 
circle for examination, and then, after gazing at them 
for a moment in silence, returned them to the bundle, 
saying he would always preserve them carefully and 
they would be buried with him when he died. Sweet 
grass was burning on a hot coal, and as Mad Wolf saw 
me watching the smoke, he explained that it was 
incense rising to the sky, and said : “ Ever since you 
went away, I have been praying to the Sun that you 
might return in safety, and now you are here. We are 
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glad to have you present, aud I will reveal many things 
in order that you may know there is nothing harmful 
in our worship. You can then explain our religion to 
the white people, for we know you are straight and 
will speak the truth. 

“ Last winter when Little Crane was sick and about to 



A Woman’s Vow to the Sun. 


die, it was very cold. For many days the sun did not 
shine and the snow lay deep over the plains. The 
medicine men, White Grass, and Bull Child danced and 
beat upon their drums, but the evil spirits could not be 
driven out. In vain Ear Rings sang his strongest songs 
and administered root medicine by means of hot stones. 
Our .son only became weaker. One evening at sunset 
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the clouds broke, and my wife seeing the bright rays 
(ioming into the lodge went outside, and prayed to the 
Sun : 

“ ‘ Pity me, Great Hun God ! for you know that I am a pure 
woman. Give back health and strength to my boy, and I promise 
to build a sacred Hun lodge for you before all the people.' 

“ She then stood beside Little Crane and said, ‘ Rise up, 
my son, for I am a pure woman and have vowed to give 
the Sun-dance that your health may be restored.’ She 
then went to Bull Child, the medicine man and was 
painted by him. Next morning at daybreak they 
stood together facing the east. As the sun rose from 
the plains. Bull Child prayed, 

“ ‘Great Hpirit in the Hun ! T know that this is a pure woman. 
If her sick boy recovers, I promise you that she will give a Hun- 
dance and will eat of the sacred food with you and with the 
Underground Hpirits.’ 

“ Before the snow melted Little Crane was restored to 
health, and when the warm winds of spring began to 
blow and the grass was green, we began preparations 
for the Sun-dance in fulfilment of our vow. We are 
now waiting for Flat Tail to bring tongues from the 
south. When he arrives, we will hold a ceremonial, 
and will consecrate them as the sacred food.” 

There is always so much uncertainty in the move- 
ments of Indians, that, in order to be present without 
fail and miss nothing, I determined to stay night and 
day beside Mad Wolfs lodge. He gave me every 
facility for accomplishing my purpose. He even 
stopped the ceremonies that I might photograph the 
dances, write down the words of the chants and prayers 
and secure graphophone records of their sacred songs. 
He also made a speech into the graphophone, asking 
that it be sent as his message to the Great Father at 
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Washington. My lodge was pitched by Strikes-on-both 
sides, my Indian sister. She was the Chiefs favourite 
child, and with good reason, for she was skilled in the 
Indian arts and always thoughtful and considerate of 
others. It was she who gathered my firewood, called 
me whenever my horses strayed from camp, and showed 
where a cool spring lay just over the ridge. 

When night fell, and a cold breeze blew from the 



When Night Feel. 


snow-covered Rockies, it was delightful to lie onee more 
upon my comfortable bed of I'obes and blankets, 
watching the flickering light of my small inside fire, 
and to hear again all the well known sounds of lodge 
life. The gentle flapping of the lodge ears, when the 
wind changed, causing the .smoke to swirl and even the 
mournful singing of wet wood on the hot embers were 
familiar sounds. It was interesting to distinguish the 
different odours of burning firewood, the sweet fragrance 
of birch and cottonwood, the resinous scent of pine, and 
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the disagreeable odour of alder, called mic-cisa-misoi 
(stink-wood) by the Blackfeet, because of the offensive 
smell of its smoke. 1 went to sleep listening to the 
musical flow of the river upon its rocky bed, and it was 
the first sound to greet my ears when I wakened in the 
morning. 


N 



CHAPTER XII 

BEGINNING OF THE SUN-DANCE 

Preparations of Mad Wolf and Gives-to-the-Sun. — R uIoh and customs 
observed within the sacred lodj^e. — Ceremonial of coTisecrating tlie 
tongues. — Methods of Medicine Men for impressing their sujier- 
natural power upon the tribe. — Sudden death of (lood Hunter, 
sacred woman at a former Sun-dance. 

In former days, when the Blackfeet were (‘onstantly 
hunting the huffalo, tlie man and his wife giving the 
Sun-dance would liegin to collect tongues for the sacred 
food in the early spring, and continued gathering them 
until the sarvis berries were ripe (midsummer). They 
went on the buffalo hunts, but took no part in the 
killing. They sat upon a robe, watching from a 
distance the hunters run the buffalo, , praying that there 
might be no accident. 

When Mad Wolf and his wife began their preparations 
for the Sun-dance, she became the “ sacred woman.” In 
her tipi the ceremonials would take place. The fire 
burned day and night. It must not be allowed to die 
out, nor the door to remain open. A sarvis berry stick 
or buffalo chip^ must be used to light the pipes. No 
other fire was allowed within. Gives-to-thc-Sun and 
Mad Wolf remained in fixed places, with heads bowed 
and blankets drawn closely around them, praying to the 
Sun by day and the Moon by night : 

* Dried buffalo dung. 
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“ Great Spirit ! have pity on me and rny people. Help me to be 
pure and to lead a straight life. Grant that I may be kind-hearted 
to all my people, and may our children and relatives live to 
be old.’^ 

l^hey seldom spoke to each other, and did not go out- 
side, while the sun was above the horizon. Before sunrise 
and after sunset, a relative came in to assist them to rise. 
Before they left the tipi, they chanted a sacred song. 
Mad Wolf filled a pipe, and with Gives-to-the-Sun 
carrying many presents, they went together to the 
home of 0-mis-tai-|)o-kah, the 
lodge maker of tlie year before, 
and presented the pipe to him. 

It was a custom of the Blacik- 
fcct that the lodge maker and 
his wife be instructed by 
those who had given the cere- 
monial the year before. The 
sacred bonnet, to be worn by 
the woman, was purchased 
from them and they were paid 
for their assistance. 0-niis- 
tai-po-kah. Mad Wolf and their 
wives smoked together and prayed to the Sun. Hence- 
forth, during the Sun-dance, Mad Wolf and Gives-to-the- 
Sun addressed 0-mis-tai-po-kah and Natokema as father 
and mother, for, by smoking the pipe, they agreed to lead 
and instruct them. When the tongues were dried and 
ready for cutting, Mad Wolf invited to his tipi the 
Sun-dance priests. White Grass, Ear Kings, Curly Bear, 
Stock-stchi, Double Runner, Morning Plume and Blessed 
Weasel, with their wives ; the men to help in chanting 
and praying, the women to assist Gives-to-the-Sun in 
curing tongues and other necessary preparations. When 
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they were assembled, O-mis-tai-po-kah {as father or 
instructor) produced two buffalo chips, a bag of red 
paint and dried sweet grass. Placing the sweet grass 
upon a hot coal he started a chant. As the smoke 
arose, Natokema (the mother) took Gives- to-the-Suu’s 
hand and held it in the sacred smoke for jjurification. 
She then gave her the red paint, which Gives-to-the- 
Sun rubbed over the buffalo chips. Natokema took a 



“They Prayed continually with Heads bowed and Blankets 

DRAWN CLOSELY AROUND TUEM.” 


tongue, which, during the ceremony that followed, was 
called “ chief of tongues.” Holding the end towards her, 
she painted the north side red and the south black, and 
handed it with a knife to Gives-to-the-Sun, who arose 
and prayed, holding the tongue before her. After 
placing the knife in the smoke of the sweet grass, she 
cut the tongue into thin strips for boiling. Tongues 
were then distributed to the other women, who arose in 
turn, and, after making confession, also cut them into 
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tliiii strips. If a woman made a mistake, or cut herself, 
while preparing the tongues, the rest suspected that she 
was not pure. Two women Avere selected to go to the 
river for water. They carried a bucket painted with 
red and black bands, forming a cross on either side. 
While dipping the water with small shells they avoided 
careless splashes, which might bi’ing on a sudden storm, 
aTid on the way back to the tipi stopped four times to 
pray. If a storm came, the people believed it was 
caused by an error in some part of the ceremonial . The 
women sang in unison while they placed the tongues in 
the bucket and hung it over the fire. When it boiled, 
Gives-to-the-Sun chanted 

I want to go to a sac reel place/’ 

nnd tlirew in sweet grass that the meat might have a 
pleasant fragrance. The ceremonial of prepaifng tlic 
toimucs was finished, when Nalokema held the bucket 
in the fragrant smoke. Tlie pilests and their wives 
again assembled to place the sacu'cd meat in parheches. 
At this ceremony a feast was given, but before eating, 
a blessing was asked upon the food, not so simple in 
form as our Christian custom of giving thanks, but very 
devout and expressive as a .symbolic act. Each broke 
from his portion a small piece, holding it up as an 
offering to the sun, all praying in unison to the Spirit 
for long life ; then, after planting it in the ground, they 
supplicated Mother Earth for an abundance to eat. The 
sacred meat was then placed in parfieches in readiness 
for the Sun-dance, all the men and women chanting in 
unison 

“ The buffalo will wait for us.” 

The same ceremony was repeated for every lot of 
tongues secured, until a sufficient quantity had been 
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prepared. Formerly about three hundred buftalo tongue.s 
were gathered for a Sun-dance. They now seldom 
secure more than thirty beef tongues. An occurrence at 
another Sun-dance, during the ceremony of preparing 
the tongues, illustrate.s the methods employed by 
medicine men to impress upon the people their super- 
natural powers and the importance of implicit compliance 
with their directions. An Indian from Canada named 
Big Swan, witli his wife, Cood flunter, were giving the 
Sun-dance. Big Swan selected as Ids adviser for the 
ceremoides. Spotted Eagle, and invited, to assist him. 
Bed Wing, Wolf Eagle and Big IVIoon, with their wives 
Strikes-on-top, Feather Woman and Calls Back. They 
camped together on Two Medicine Biver, and were pre- 
paring the tongues. Big Swan interrupted tlic services 
by going to Willow Creek. Tliere Ini met Spotted 
Eagle, telling him that additional tongues liad l)een 
secured and the ceremonial would be continued that 
evening. For a moment Spotted Eagle made no reply, 
but gazed intently at the distant Bocky Mountains where 
his trained powers of observation detected signs of a 
storm. lie said to Big Swan : “ When you return to 
your tipi, do nothing further with the tongues to-night, 
put them away.” No more was said. Big Swan re- 
turned to Two Medicine Biver and told the waiting men 
and women of Spotted Eagle’s warning. Thinking they 
had insufficient reason for delay, they continued the 
service. In the midst of the ceremonial, a violent 
storm from the Bockies moved eastwardly over their 
camp. A bolt of lightning struck the lodge, prostrating 
the three women. Good Hunter, Strikes-on-top and 
Feather Woman. The last two recovered, but Good 
Hunter, the sacred woman, was killed. Big Swan dis- 
continued the service, and, after placing the body of his 
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wife upon a high cliff, overlooking the river, returned 
to Canada. In telling me of the event Spotted Eagle 
said ; “ It cast a deep gloom over the entire Sun-dance. 
If Big Swan had followed my directions it would not 
have hajipened. I saw signs of a storm over the moun- 
tains at the head of Two Medicine Canyon. They were 
bad medicine, so 1 wai-ned him.” Some of the Indians, 
however, believed the Sun God had stricken down Good 
Hunter because she had falsely declared in her prayer 
that she was a pure woman. 



CHAPTER Xni 

MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 


Immorality rare among Blackfeet women. —Sanctity of marriage 
religiously taught. — Severe penalty for marital infidelity. —Purity of 
family life contributed to a high moral and physical develo])mont. — 
Curious marriage customs. — Wedding gifts and preparations. — 
Considerations influencing the choice of a husband. — Jiules observed 
by the father-in-law and mother-in-law. — Strange muther-in-law 
customs. — Relations of a husband to his father-in-law. — Feast at the 
birth of a child. — Position of the first wife.— Polygamy a necessity of 
the social organisation. — Expedient to marry several sisters. — The 
use of love -charms to win the affection of others and of anti-love- 
charms to resist their effect. 


In former times immorality was rare ainoiig Blackfeet 
women. Chastity was held of supreme importance in 
their family life. It is remarkable how constantly the 
greatness of this sin was impressed upon women, both 
by the teaching of their religion and the severity of the 
punishment involved. Women's prayers uniformly 
began with the declaration of their purity. They 
believed that, without it, their prayers were in vain, 
and brought only a curse, if the declaration was false. 
Their most important ceremonial, the Sun-dance, began 
with the vow of a virtuous woman, made for the 
recovery of the sick. If the patient died, or if disaster 
came during the ceremonial, as in the case of Good 
Hunter, the sacred woman killed by lightning, the 
woman who made the vow was suspected of unchastity. 
Consequently an unchaste woman would have a super- 
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stitious dread of making a vow, or of assuming the 
part of a sacred woman in a ceremonial. Sickness and 
death were believed to be the penalties for false vows, 
visited either upon the woman herself, or upon her 
relatives. If a married woman was unfaithful, her 
husband had the right to kill her, or cut off her nose 
himself, or he could call a council of the head men to 
pass judgment. Immediately following a verdict of 
guilty, a powerful law-and-order society indicted the 
punishment, by cutting off her nose. The woman 
generally chose death in preference to carrying such a 
hideous life-brand of disgrace. As in civilised .society, 
.so among the Blackfeet, the woman suffered, but the 
man went free. There are, to-day, some women 
without noses among the Blackfeet. They, however, 
live secluded lives and are seldom seen by strangers. 

Besides the fear of punishment, there were other 
considerations for a Blackfoot mother’s chastity. If 
her children were sick, she could then make the vow 
to give the Sun-dance and thus secure their recovery. 
She could become the sacred woman in that great 
ceremonial and be entitled to the respect and veneration 
of the tribe. Parents pointed to the sacred woman 
as a notable example for their daughters to imitate, 
that, like her, they might be esteemed as above 
reproach. 

The sacredness of marriage and the purity of family 
life among the Blackfeet, before contact with the white 
race, doubtless contributed largely to the high average 
of mental, moral, and physical development, which 
characterised so many of their former leaders. 

Marriage generally took place when a girl became 
about fourteen years of age, and sometimes as young 
as eight. When she attained a marriageable age, her 
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parents selected a husband for her. If it happened 
that a young man fell in love with her, the proposal 
came from his parents. This, however, was unusual. 
It was not customary for unmarried girls to assoeiatc 
with men. 

When a girl’s parents decided upon a son-in-law, the 
father made the proposal by saying that his daughter 
would carry food to the young man’s lodge. If he was 
favourable she carried food to him daily for a moon. 
Everyone would know of the girl’s actions and the 
engagement would be talked of throughout the (iainp. 
During this period it was customary for the father, 
realising that his daughter would soon leave his 
control, to admonish her as to how slie should conduct 
herself after marriage. When she became engaged, 
her parents were expected to give a pair of moccasins, 
ornamented with porcupine quills, to each memlier 
of her intended husband’s family. ’I’hey also arranged 
for a feast to be given at the lodge of their future son- 
in-law, to which his relatives only were invited. When 
everything was in readiness, the mother and daughter 
carried the food and moccasins to his lodge. The girl 
then entered alone. Without a word being spoken she 
took her seat on bis right and distributed the moccasins 
and food. During the feast her mother remained 
outside. It was not proper for her to enter the lodge 
of her prospective son-in-law. After the feast 
the man gave to his prospective wife many presents, 
bidding her to distribute them among her relatives, who 
had given presents to his family. The girl’s mother 
made a new lodge for the young people, preparing the 
poles and furnishing it with blankets, buffalo robes, 
lodge backs, parfleches, mountain lion skins, a buckskin 
dress for the girl and a buckskin suit, trimmed with 
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ermine, for the young man. The mother waited until 
the tribe moved to a new camping ground, when she 
pitched the new lodge for the first time, and, with her 
daughter’s assistance, completed the necessary prepara- 
tions. When the first lodge was worn out, it was 
customary for the mother-in-law to make a new one for 
th(j young couple. If by this time they did not own a 
lodge decoration, the father-in-law, if able, might 
purchase one for them. When a girl married, she left 
the clan of her parents and lived among her husband’s 
relatives, with whom she and her children became 
identified. It was not customary to marry within the 
same elan because of blood relationship. After their 
marriage, as long as their lodge remained beside her 
father’s, luj was expected to build their fire in the 
moi'uing, and the mother-in-law to carry food to them. 
But, under no circumstances, could she enter the lodge 
of her sou-iji-law, or have any dealings with him. Even 
if he appeared unintentionally iii her presence, it was a 
breach of cti<piotte and placed her in such an 
embarras.sing position, that he must make amends by 
presenting her with a horse. It was proper for a 
mother to visit her married daughter, only during her 
.son-in-law’s absence. A man never spoke to his 
mothei'-in-law nor to her sisters. He must l)e careful of 
his conversation before his own sisters, not to offend 
their modesty, but he might talk as unreservedly 
before his cousins, or his sister-in-law as before his own 
wife. 

It was the custom for a man and his father-in-law to 
have many dealings with each other and to be on the 
best of terms. At the marriage of his daughter, a 
father gave from thirty to forty horses as a present, but 
they were promptly repaid by a like number from the 
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son-in-law, together with his best buffalo-horse, saddle 
and war bonnet. Whenever a son-in-law went on a 
hunt, he was expected to share the proceeds with his 
father-in-law. If he brought in three horses laden with 
meat and hides it was proper for him to direct his wife 
to take one of them to her father. 

During the period of childbirth, when the young 
(iouple were usually camped beside her parents, the 
father-in-law recognised the event by inviting to a 
feast at his daughter’s lodge his friends and relatives, 
whom he desired to make acquainted with his son-in- 
law. He furnished the food, also the pipe and tobacco. 
If the company remained long enough to smoke twice 
round, they were said to have enjoyed themselves. If, 
however, they were inclined to continue talking and 
joking, or became .so interested in story-telling, 
that the pipe circulated three times, they were said to 
have had an exceptionally good time. When the host 
decided it was time for the feast to end, he rapped with 
the pipe saying, “ It is burned out.” The guests were 
then expected to depart. 

The first wife sat on her husbands’ right^ — the position 
of honour — and was called his “ sits-besido-him-wife.” 
She stood higher in his affection than his other wives 
and she was expected to direct them in their work. 

The practice of polygamy by the Blackfeet may seem 
to the reader inconsistent with the spirit, which 
maintained their strict regulations upholding the 
integrity of the family. But it should be remembered 
that polygamy was a natural and necessary expedient, 
growing out of their tribal organisation. 

The Indian division of occupations, between men and 
women, always made the men the providers and 
defenders against the enemy, and imposed upon the 
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women a wide rauf^e of drudgery and manual lahoui', 
which included the rearing of ehildren, the care and 
cooking of food, the tanning of skins, and the making 
of clothes and lodges. 

All were joint owners of the resources of the tribal 
domain. All stood on an equality as to personal rights 
and the acquisition of wealth by hunting and warfare. 
There was no such thing as hired servants, their free 
and independent life making them too proud to serve. 

Although a chief or successful warrior might secure 
orphan boys to look after their horses in return for 
their keeping, and could engage young men to hunt for 
them by furnishing their mounts, the.se were incidental 
and not a part of their .sy.stem. 

Of necessity women took the place of servants in the 
capacity of wives. Their number in each family would 
naturally be regulated by the husband’s means and the 
rc(juirements of his station. All his wives were under 
the direction of his first, or “ .sits-beside-him ” wife. 

A chief mu.st be kind-hearted and open-handed, ever 
ready to .share hi» food supply with the poorest of his 
tribe. His tipi must always welcome the stranger, and 
it devolved upon him to entertain generously the 
visiting chiefs and delegations from other tribes. One 
can readily see that such responsibilities required a 
family oi'ganisation that was not possible to the Black- 
feet, excepting through polygamy. 

Another condition, that opei’ated strongly in favour 
of polygamy, was the preponderance of women over 
men, caused chiefly by the death losses sustained in 
the constant wars waged with surrounding tribes. 

It was considered desirable for a girl to marry a 
chief with several wives, because the work would be 
divided among them. If a girl married a poor man, 
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who could afford but one wife, her life would probably 
be filled with drudgery and hard labour. Frequently 
an Indian would marry several sisters. In such an 
alliance, there was not likely to be much friction, 
because sisters were already accustomed to living 
together. Parents naturally preferred such an arrange- 
ment, if they were satisfied with a son-in-law, because 
they would thus avoid the many complications 
involved in having several sons-in-law. 

The Blackfeet had a liOve medicine, which they 
called Ito-wa-mami-wa-natsi (Crce medicine), because 
it was generally obtained from the Crces, who were 
specialists in its manufacture. In talking with E-kum- 
makon about the Cree medicine, he said that he had 
used it to regain the affection of his young wife. 
When she left him and returned to her father’s lodge, 
he made a long journey north, to visit a Cree medicine 
man, from whom he purchased some of the Love 
medicine. It consisted of ,a small beaded buckskin 
bag containing a sweet-smelling powder. As the Cree 
magician had directed, he secured onc'of his wife’s hairs 
and, winding it with one of his own, placed them 
together in the medicine bag. He carried it with 
him everywhere, fastened around his neck by a buck- 
skin string and wore it beneath his shirt. He firmly 
believed in its power, becau.se his wife had returned and 
became so much attached to him, that she was unwilling 
to leave his side and they went everywhere together. 
Soon after this E-kum-makon had a severe illness, 
lasting so long he thought he must be bewitched by 
Little Plume, who owned a Porcupine-Quill medicine. 
It consisted of a small stone, or wooden image of a 
person, a porcupine quill and some red paint, by which 
the owner was able to cast an evil spell over people. 
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If he placed the red paint between the eyes of the 
image, the one whom he desired to injure became ill ; 
if over the lungs, he had a hemorrhage ; if on the 
top of the head, he became crazy ; if over the heart, it 
caused death. E-kum-makon became so worried over 
liis health, that he again sought the advice of the Cree 
medicine man, who informed him that liis sickness was 
caused by the improper use of the Love medicine. It 
sliould not have been carried around with him, but left 
inside his tipi, tied to one of the lodge poles, where it 
properly belonged. The medicine man also explained, 
that it was wrong to put the hairs into the bag without 
the ljurning of incense, which was necessary to ward o(l‘ 
the Evil Power. 

There was also a medicine for counteracting the Love 
Power. This was employed, whenever it was discovered 
that the Love medicine was used by anyone who was 
unacceptable and therefore to be resisted. 

The Blackfect liave always been ready purchasers of 
Love medicine, for which they paid the Crees a horse, 
or even more. They have also secured it from the 
Flatheads and Pend d'Oreilles. The Blackfeet say that 
the Sioux and Assiniboines also made a love medicine, 
but that the Crows and Cheyennes bought theirs from 
other tribes. 



CHAPTER XIV 

FORMING THK SUN-DANCE CAMP 

Mad Wolf announces time for moving to the Sun-dance camp. — Care of 
the sacred woman and tlie loading of her travois.- My journey with 
Mad Wolf and his clan. -An interesting and impressive procession. 
— Mad Wolf selects a site for the Sun-dance camp. — Formation of 
the camp according to clans. — Origin of clan names. — Pitching the 
Sacred Tipi. — Guests in my tipi. — Arrival of Running Crane with 
prominent chiefs from the south. — Visitois from many Indian 
tribes. — Mad Dog society as police. 

In response to the summons to prepare for the Sun- 
dance, the Indians north of Willow Creek (ontinued to 
gather around tlie lodge of Mad Wolf, until the camp 
was widely spread upon the jilain. For many days the 
sun had been hot, and the people waited impatiently 
for the signal to move to the fourth and last camp. 
Finally, when the evening suii was approaching the 
summits of the Rockies, Mad Wolf stepped from the 
sacred tipi. Ilis strong voice rang far out over the 
quiet plain with tlie announcement : 

“ Hear, my children ! The grass is now green and long upon tho 
prairies, and the time has come, when we should move together to 
the big flat near Willow Creek for the 8un-dance. Be prepared to 
start at the rising of the sun ! Let everyone go ! 

He sent a messenger to Badger (.reek, where the 
southern division of the tribe had assembled, and were 
waiting under Seco-mo-muckon (Running Crane), to 
instruct them also to move at the appointed time to 
Willow Creek. On the following morning, the occu- 
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pants of the sacred tipi were astir l)cfore daybreak. 
All the lal)Our of moving was performed by tlie chosen 
assistants of Gives-to-the-Suii. She sat apart, behind 
the sacred travois,^ on a buffalo robe and a pillow stuffed 
with antelope hair. With head bowed in prayer, she 
faced towards the south, the direction in which they 
would move for the last camp. I heard Natokoma 



“ (ilVES-TO-TIIE-SuN SAT APART, BEHIND THE SaCRED TrAVOIS, HKR IIEAD 

BOWED IN Prayer.” 


uttering a prayer, while placing the sacred travois 
before her, and then again while loading it with the 
ceremonial clothes of Gives-to-the-Sun. These were a 
buckskin dress, decorated with elk tusks, beaded 
leggings and moccasins, the medicine bonnet and robe 
of soft-tanned elk skin ; together with parfleches of 
sacred tongues, juniper branches and the medicine 

^ See Appendix. 
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burulkis to be used in the Sun-dance (;creinonial. Gives- 
to-the-Sun’s own saddle liorse was liitelied to tlie satired 
travois, whieli, as well as the harness, was painted red. 
She had become so weak and exhausted by fasting and 
close confinement that it was necessary for 0-mis-tai- 
pokah and his wife to lift her into the saddle. The 
fasting of those who took a prominent part in the 
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(Hvks-to-the-Sun Mounted on the Tkavois Horse. 


ceremonial was believed to e.xcite the pity of the Groat 
Spirit and to be of the greatest impcu'tancc for securing 
a favouraltle answer to prayer. 

All eyes were now fixed upon Mad Wolfs lodge, 
waiting for the signal to move. When it was taken 
down, the entire camp became a scene of confusion. 
Mad Wolf mounted his horse, singing a chant. lie rode 
with t)-mis-tai-pokah to a ridge near by and was closely 
followed by Natokoma and Gives-to-the-Sun with the 
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sacred travois. Inhere they waited till the rest were 
leady to start. Then Mad Wolf slowly led the way, 



N-VTOKKMA AM) OiVKS-TO-THK-SUN WAITING WITH TllK SACKED TrAVUJS. 


following no trail, I)ut directing his course southward 
ac]*oss the open plains. lie was followed hy many well- 
known chiefs, among whom I recognised White (Ji’ass, 


Isso-koyi-kinni (I leavy Breast), 
Ear Rings, Bull Child, Double 
Runner, Three Bears, Morning 
Plume, Bear Child, Maka, Stock- 
stchi, Blessed Weasel, Cream An- 
telope and Medicine Weasel. 1 
rode with the clan of Hard Top 
Knots, the relatives and friends 
of Mad Wolf. Near by were 
Kionama and Meuake ; also Onesta 
and Nitana with their families. 



Directly in front rode Anatapsa, my pretty Indian 
niece (Mad Wolfs granddaughter), with Dives-under- 
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water, a graiuldaughtor of the head ehief. 1diey were 
ln>th a, stride the same liorse and greatly interested 
me, because of their vigorous conversation in the 
sign language. Anatap.sa, gaily dressed, sat in front, 
her long black hair Hying in the wind. Her blanket 
of brilliant scarlet fell loosely from her , shoulders. 



(JlVES-TO-TllK-SUNS OWN KoiLHE W NS IIITCUED TO THE SACKED TrAVOTS. 


confined at the waist by a belt heavily beaded. Her 
small feet, clad in dainty moccasins, were continually 
kicking the hoi’se’s sides to urge him forward. Dives- 
undcr-water, clothed in a robe of soft-tanned fawn 
skin with beaded stripes, w'as seated behind. She 
was deaf and dumb but full of life and skilled in 
the sign language. Her busy hands moved gracefully 
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while talking with Anatapsa. From their mischievous 
looks and frequent peals of laughter, I knew their jokes 
were at the expense of those around them. 

I passed a travois hearing three ageil squaws. They 
were berating their horse, a raw-honed, old cripple, 



Anatapsa and Dives-pndek- water rode astkii>e the 
SAME Horse. 


trying to urge him from a slow walk, so that they could 
keep pace with the proces.sion. One was vigorously 
beating him with a stick, but it was in vain, for he 
hobbled placidly along, with eyes closed and head 
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hfuicinjx down, unmindful ])Oth of the .stick and tlieii’ 
execrations. The way led across rich mea<lows brilliant 
with roses and wild Howens, winding in and out among 
tlie ridges and tlirough deep ravines. 

Leaviim the line, I rode ahead and climbed a high 
ridge, where 1 could have a better view of the interest- 
ing and impressive procession of Mad Wolf and his 



‘ TllK TWO NoRI.K CHIKF.S WERE IN THE LEAD AND WERE FOLLOWED DY 

^ THE Medioink Women with the 8aorkd Travois.’; 


tribe, moving .slowly across the plains. When the line 
cro.ssed the .summit of the ridge, the dark forms outlined 
against the sky made a striking picture. The two 
noble chiefs were in the lead, Mad Wolf gazing straight 
ahead, tall, erect, and with head thrown proudly back, 
and ( )-mis-tai-po-kah at his side, much older, .somewhat 
stooped, his long grey hair falling over his shoulders. 
They were closely followed by die medicine women, 
with the .sacred travois and its mysterious bundles, the 
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poles crossing in front, high aliove tlie liorse’s head and 
their butt ends di-agging behind on the ground. There; 
was a long line of warriors, with rifles and war bonnets 
of eagles’ feathers, and bearing the sacred Spear and 
Shield and also the Medicine Pipe. Bells fastened to 
the legs of the ridens and around their horses’ necks 



The Three Chiefs. 


jingled at every step, 'riicii came a number of travois, 
laden with lodges and supplies in (iliarge of stjuaws. In 
the rear were groups of old men, women, children and 
young girls. Ea(?h family had its pack of dogs, all as 
gaunt and hungr}^-looking as prairie wolves. To the 
south lay Willow (Jreek and the broad plain selected 
by Mad Wolf for the camp, resembling an enormous 
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arena with hills rising on all sides. It was covered 
with long prairie grass, still green from the many rains 
of spring. At one end was a small lake, and beyond, as 
far as the eye could reach, were green rounded ridges, 
closely following each other like great billows of the 
ocean. 1 overtook the procession while it was sto 2 )ping 



‘Therk was a j.ono Link of Warriors with Rifles and War-Ronnets 

AND IlEARINO THE SaCRKD 8fKAR AND HHIKLD.” 


at Willow Creek for the fourth and last time, as 
required by the Sun ceremonial. 

Mad Wolf slowly advanced to the centre of the plain 
and all waited while he selected a site for the Sun 
lodge. There was no confusion. The site having been 
chosen, the camp circle was formed in an orderly 
manner, according to the different clans or blood 
relatives. Each family knew where they belonged, and 
took their accu.stomed positions. Mad Wolf as leader of 
the Nec-ah-kinna clan (Hard Top Knots), with his 
followers, occupied the north side of the plain. The 
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Hard Top Knots were so named because of the 
peculiar arrangement of the hair of the chief, who 
founded the clan. 

There were also the 
Small Robes, Worm 
People, and Grease 
Melters, the last so 
called because they 
covered their roasted 
meats with melted 
grease. The Lone 
Eaters were so named, 
because one of their 
chiefs had been ac- 
(uistomed to rise early 
with his family and 
finish breakfixst, before 
the rest of the tribe 
were astir, to avoid 
inviting guests. When his peculiarity was noticed, liis 

clan became known as the Lone 
Eaters. The Don’t Laughs 
name had its origin in the 
eccentricity of one of their 
women who shunned men and 
was never known to smile. But 
to the a.stonishment of the tribe 
she suddenly fell in love with 
a young man and eloped with 
him. After this incident, the 
clan took the name, Don’t 
Laughs. The name of the 
Skunks had its rise in an oc- 
currence which caused much 




Mountain Chief. 
(A noted warrior.) 
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amusement in the tribe. A young man wanted to 
marry an Jndian maiden, but his suit was refused, 
})ecause of his slovenly habits. Bhe made a song and 
sang it publicly with the words, “ Young men apj)ear 
well at a distance, but when you are close to them, 
they smell like skunks.’' From that time his band 



J’iTCJiiN(;i TiiK Sacred Tipi. 


was named Ali-pi-ki-yix = Bad Smelling Animals (or 
Skunks). 

Mad Wolf sat apart smoking, until everything was 
finished, but speaking to no one. Gives-to-the-Sun, 
too weak from fasting and the exertion of the journey 
to sit upright, leaned with bowed head and covered 
face against ‘Natokeraa. The women assistants pitched 
her sacred tipi, l)eforc they attended to the wants of 
their own famiVu's. They scattered green branches 
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around the outside as a sign that (Jives-to-the-Sun, the 
sacred woman, must not l)c disturbed. The medicine 



Akrivvl of Ronnino Crank i.KADimj thk SouT.iKRN Division of thk Tribe. 


bundl(‘S were placed inside and tlie sacred travois, with 
(cottonwood branches, against tlie ])ack of tlie lodge. 



VopiitKjht in United [hy Walter Me Chn tor k. 

TEARS-IN-HKR-35YES IN TIeR BkACKFOOT CrADJ.E. 

My tipi was sliared ])y Kioiiama and Mcnake, Indian 
Inen({,s, w/io later went with me on my expedition into 
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the north, with their daughter Sinopa (Kit-fox), two 
sons, Emonissi (Otter) and Seeyea, and Isto-kopena 
(Tears-in-her-eyes), a baby six months old. Tears-in- 
lier-eyes was a nieee of Mad Wolfs. 

When her mother died, soon aftc)' her birth, slie was 
nursed by sympathetic squaws, but continued to waste 



away, and would have died, had it not been for thc 
motherly Menakc. Under her watchful care she 
changed into a happy, healthy ehilil, so pretty and 
lovable, that everyone was delighted to show her 
attention. Her cradle was a little hammock made of 
blankets, ingeniously folded over buckskin thongs and 
swung from the lodge poles. In the evening Menake 
rocked her to sleep, singing a Blaekfoot cradle song. 
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Wlieu Ijuffiilocs were iiunieroiis, the udders from deacl 
buft'ido cows have been taken for suckling babies, whicli 
had lost their mothers. There is a Blackfoot woman, 
now living, who was thus kept alive on buffalo milk. 

8eco-mo-muckon (Running Crane) appeared later in 
the morning, leading the Indians from the south. He 



Mad Dog Lodgks (Blackkket Police). 


took his position on the south side of the plain, opposite 
to Mad Wolf. With him were Neno-kyio (Bear Chief), 
Morning Eagle, Little Plume, Nena-estoke (Mountain 
Chief), Little Dog, Spotted Eagle, 0-muck-ah-tose (Big 
Moon), Shoots-in-the-air, Brocky, Big Beaver, Flat 
Tail, Curly Bear, Stomick-onesta (Bull Calf), Elk Horn, 
Black Bear, Strangling Wolf, Kattana (Np Chief), and 
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White Man. J)uring the day, tlie Fiulians continued to 
come from all directions, until they numbered about 
two thousand. There were representativ^es fiom many 
leading tribes of the north-west, the Ncz Perce, 8arcees, 
North Blackfeet, Bloods, Crees, Assinniboines, (fros 
Ventres, Flatheads, Bannocks, Kutcnai, Pend d’Orcilles, 
Mandans and Sioux. The camp was formed in an 
enormous circde, with the site for the sacred Sun-lodge 
in tlie centre. Many tipis of the leading chiefs were 
strikingly decorated. They were pitched, for the most 
part, in the inner (urcle, the most cons2)i(uu)Us part of 
the encampment, while the small and inferior tipis were 
relegnted to the outskirts of the great circle. Th(‘ 
three lodges of the Mad Dog Society (Bhu'.kfeet t>o]ice) 
were grouped near the centre of the great (‘ircle. 'J'o 
them the cliiefs looked for the enforcement of their 
orders and the polhung of the encampment. I n moving 
camp, tln;y saw that none lagge<l behind, and in making 
camp, that every lodge was in its proper place, and that 
the great circle was symmetrically formed. I have 
never seen an e(|ually large gathering of wliite men 
where there was as little disturbance. Although 1 was 
continually present, 1 saw no fighting in the great 
encampment, and it was a rare occurrence to hear even 
angry words. In their largest lodge, the Mad Dogs 
kept their weapons and society clothes, and assembled 
to feast and to dress for their dances, which took place 
both day and night. 
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CHAPTER XV 

PAINTKD TIPIS 

Tlie tipi as a dwelling. — Trn])ressive spectacle of the “ White (hty ” of 
the Blackfeet. — Protective designs of ti])is. — Their sacred character 
and origin.- Strict secrecy of the owners. — T secure an Otter Tipi 
that was believed to have lost its })rotective ])ower. — The ceremonial 
of transfer and its rules.— Special ceremonials and feast. — Transfer 
of the Cross Stripe Tipi to Wolf Tail. —Methods of })ainting tipis.— 
Kinds of paint used. — Manner of securing [laints. — Medicine 
Weasel’s supoistitiuus fear of copying an Otter design. --Five 
different Otter Tijns in one camp. — While guest in an Otter Tipi, I 
learned tlnj symbols of its decorations.— The War Tipi. — Des- 
cription of its picture writings — 1 secure a War and Hunting Tipi.- 
l^elation of Painted Tipis to Sun-Worshii). 

Of ill! types of primitive dwellings, tlie tipi of the plains- 
trihc's, with its conical shape, tapering poles and ii>- 
geniously devised “ ears ” for facilitating the upward 
draught for the inside fire, is one of the most pictur- 
es<jue ami beautiful. It has been evolved in the distant 
pa.st to meet the requirements of a nomadic people 
for shelter. Like the stiow igloo of the far distant 
Esquimaux, it displays much skill in the adaptation of 
available materials to the necessities of their environ- 
ment. It is a 2>erfect habitation for comfort, con- 
venience and good ventilation in both summer and 
winter. Its design and interior arrangements are so 
complete, they never change. In recent years canvas 
has been substituted as a covering in place of buffalo 
skins, because of the practical extinction of the buffalo. 

No one who has seen the “ White City ” of the 
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Blackfeet, during their annual Festival of the Sun, can 
ever forget the strange and fascinating beauty of the 
scene. With the snow-capped Rocky Mountains for a 
background, hundreds of white tipis, uniform in shape, 



Crow Tipi in 1896 (made of Skins). Rear View. 


and pitched in perfect oi'der by clans, are spread upon 
the plain in a great circular encampment. 

The rapidity with which such a great camp can be 
either “pitched” or “struck” is almost incredible. 
Catlin, in describing the sudden striking of a similar 
camp by the Sioux, says: “At the time announced, 
the lodge of the chief is seen flapping in the wind, a 
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part of 11)0 polos having been taken out from under it. 
This is the signal, and in one minute 600 lodges (on 
a level and beautiful prairie), wliieli before had been 
strained tight and fixed, were seen waving and Happing 
in the wind, and in one minute more all were flat upon 
the ground. Their horses and dogs, of which they had 
a vast number, had all been secured upon the spot in 



Copt/rujlU in VnUed Uaten i>y Waltai' McCliniock. 


Crow Tin in 1906 (made of Cotton Duck). Front View. 

readiness, and each one was speedily loaded with the 
burden allotted to it, and made ready to fall into the 
itfrand procession.” 

The tipi has received an added element of indivi- 
duality and picturesqueness, originating, no one knows 
when, by the use of painted decorations in colours, 
representing prominent events in the history of the 
tribe, or of the owner, or symbolical designs of religious 
significance. The symbolical designs, medicine bundles 

p 
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Hiid cereinoiiials attached to tlieni, whicli are l)eli(^ved to 
secure for their owners and tlieir families protecitive power 
from sickness and misfortune, suggest a laige and inter- 
esting field for investigation and study. These designs 
and the make-up of the medicine bundles were always 



liui Rock Tiri. 


secured througli dreams, after long fasting and solitary 
communion with nature. They t)]us ])ecame, l)y right 
of discovery, tlie exclusive property of their owners, 
who might transfer them to others, but there could be 
no duplicates. When a painted tipi became worn out, 
a new one, with the same decorations, could take its 
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hill the owner mu8t destroy llie original, sacai- 
ticaiig it to tlie Sun Ijy spreading it upon a lake, and 
sinking it Ijeneatli the water. The Yellow Buffalo 
'Tipi, also the Crow, Otter, Serpent, Cross Stripe, Black 
Buffalo, Big Rock and others, with their hundles and 
the legends of their origin have lieen handed down 



Skrfent Tii’i. 


through many generations, and are (ionsidered pre- 
eminent in their strong protective power. Their 
ownership is still jealously guarded hy the head men 
of the Blackfeet, who, because of their sacred character 
and power, and consequent value to the tribe, will not 
sanction their disposal to white men. Through several 
years of repeated failures, in trying to puiadiase a 
painted tipi, 1 was made to realise the force of the )*igid 
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customs <>()vcnnno tlicir ownership, the religious harriers 
ot ceremonial re(pnremeuts ami tlie strict secrecy of the 
owmsrs. I finally secured an Otter Tipi from an Indian, 
out oidy because of the unusual circumstance, that he 



(’kOSK STRU'K or Heavkr TiI’I. 


l)clieved it had lost its protective power, his wife and 
all his children having died. 

Painted Tipis may change ownership, in the fulfilment 
of vows, made by either men, or women in time of 
peril, or in behalf of the sick. Anyone, who is willing 
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to observe the rules of the medicine and to keep the 
secrets of the ceremonial, can make the vow. There 
are, however, certain penalties, in tlie form of sickness, 
or loss of property, which are believed will fall upon 
their owner, if the ceremonial is not (airefully followed. 
Each painted tipi lias its medicine bundle composed of 
the skins of birds and animals, or other articles, that 



Tiiundeh Tin (on Left), Red Strife Tin (in Centre). 
(I’hunder Tipi was painted blue, with 'rhunder-bird at the back.) 


are used in the ceremonial of transfer, and at other 
times. The man, receiving the ti])i, makes payment to 
the owner with horses and other gifts. Ilis relatives 
generally contribute, to show that they take a deep 
interest in the transaction, and to demonstrate to the 
tribe that they are willing to .sacrifice their property 
to help their clansman. 

The ceremonial and feast are also given at a certain 
time of the year. The time for the Thunder Tipi is 
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wlu‘,1] the fiist thunder is heard in the Spring, and for 
the Beaver Ti[)i when the first grass is seen, — the time 
wlien the Ijcavcrs are opening their winter lodges. 

During a Sun-danee camp, Wolf Tail, in fulfilment of 
a vow to buy the Cross Stripe or Beaver Tipi, called 
upon Wipes his-cycs, the owner, and gave him a horse 
ind a pipe as a retainer. According to the rules of the 
medicine, Wipes-his-eyes could not refuse to pai*t with 
the sacred tipi. The ceremonial, with full payment, 
took place at a later time. On the day following, when 
[ was told of the occurrence, I visited the Cross Stripe 
Tipi and saw Wolf Tail’s horse tied outside, while the 
wife and childi'en of Wipes-his-eyes were mourning 
because they must give up their home, to which they 
had become deeply attached, having lived in it for 
many years. Later in the day I saw the tii)i taken 
down, to be pitched by Wolf Tail among the clan of 
the Skunks. 

Although the use of paints as a preservative was 
unknown among the Blackfeet, the decorative painting 
of tipis and the symbolic marking of sacu’cd objects, 
were in sindi general use, as to make the procuring 
and pi*eparing of paints a business in itself. Onesta 
and his wife Nitana, my companions while visit- 
ing the Bloods and North Piegans in All)erta, were 
known as “ paint gatherers.” They traded in them 
with tluur own people and also with other Indian 
tribes. Onesta told me of the best places for securing 
the different coloured paints and their methods of 
preparing them. 

There were formerly men who made a speciality of 
painting tipis. Their names were Marrow Bones, Calf 
Looking and Eagle Flag. Whenever anyone had a 
tipi to be painted, he gave a feast and invited his 
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friends. After songs and prayens, all present would 
assist the leader chosen to do the painting. The 
peiKjils u.sed for painting were made from buffalo bones, 
which were porous and readily absorbed and held the 
paint. A different pencil was used for ea(‘h ciolour. 
Willow sticks were, u.sed for ruling the lines, Avdnch were 
first traced out with a white li(piid scraped from a hide. 



Black Buffalo Tin. 


Tile paints were dug from the ground. The yellow and 
black colours were found at certain places along the 
Marias Kiver. The yellow clay was first worked into a 
dough-like mass, and then roasted on a hot fire of coals, 
when it became a red powder. This is called the sacred 
red paint and is used in the ceremonials. Black was 
made from charred wood. The green paint was formerly 
secured from a large lake north-cast of the Katoysix, 
(Sweet Pine Hills). It was made from the scum taken from 
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the .surface of the water and dried. Most of the yellow 
came from a place on the Yellowstone River near some 
warm springs, but was also made out of the buffalo’s 
gall. 

“ There was once a large camp of Blackfeet at these 
■springs. Some of them had made a tunnel into a high 
cut-bank and were hard at work getting out yellow 
paint. One old woman, who made a speciality of paints, 
was digging, while about eighty women, with their 
paint bags, were waiting outside. Suddenly, the old 
woman called from the cave that her arras were caught. 
She was frightened and said that she wanted to come 
out. An Indian, seated on a butte not far away, shouted 
to them that the bank was caving in. At first it came 
slowly, and then with such a rush, that the women 
could not escape. They were buried beneath great 
raas.ses of earth. Almost all of the women were caught. 
The Indians worked night and day to uncover them, but 
many were taken out dead.” 

Nitana then said, “just before we started on our 
northern expedition, I was digging paint on Birch 
Creek. When I had finished, I prayed for the old chief, 
Many-white-horses, and then examined my paint, oidy 
to find it had turned to worthless dirt. I was so 
frightened that I hurried back to the lodge. Soon after 
this, we heard that Many-white-horses had died.” 
Onesta replied to his wife, “ If you had prayed for 
Heavy Breast, as you should have done, because he was 
then giving the Sun-dance, your paint would not have 
been changed to dirt.” It was the custom, when a 
woman was digging paint, to offer prayers in behalf of 
some prominent medicine man.” 

No Blackfoot would venture to copy the design of a 
painted tipi, unless it had been regularly transferred to 
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him, or been received in a dream, believing that such 
an infringement would incur the penalty of sickness, or 
death. I first realised the strength of this superstition 
when I attempted to have a tipi of my own painted. I 
went to Medicine Weasel — an old friend of Mad Wolfs — 
asking his assistance and promising to reward him for 
his trouble. He willingly agreed, not realising fully the 
character of my proposition. Next day, when I handed 
him the paints and suggested his making it into an 
Otter Tipi, he begged to be rcle.ased, explaining that he 
had no right to copy the Otter design, and to do so 
might bring on a severe illness, or even cause his death. 
After several futile efforts 1 abandoned my purpose, 
because of the alarm it caused among my Blackfect 
friends. 

In the Sun-dance camp, consisting of three hundred 
and fifty lodges, I counted thirty-five painted tipis — 
one-tenth of the entire number. They included a great 
variety of designs, but lack of space forbids my taking 
more than a few descriptions from my notes. There 
were five Otter Tipis, each differing from the others, 
but all having a separate and distinct origin. 

In nearly all of these painted tipis, there is an 
appropriate and logical arrangement of the decorations. 
There is generally, at the bottom, an encircling band of 
dark colour representing the earth. Within this Ixind 
is a row of discs called “ dusty stars.” The Blackfeet 
have given the name “dusty stars” to the puff-balls 
which grow in circular clusters upon the prairies, 
because they are supposed to be meteors, which have 
fallen from the night-sky and spring up into puff-balls 
in a single night. They call them “dusty stars” 
because they emit a puff of dust when pressed. 
Resting on this lowest band, we often find a row of 
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rouiuled, or of pointed projections, representing rounded 
ridges or pointed mountain peaks. Upon the broad 
central space a])ove these is portrayed the protective 
design of animal, bii’d, sacred rock, thunder-trails, or 
other emblems, whi(ih imparts to the lodge its prote(jtive 



Ottkr Tiri. 


power and from which it receives its distinctive 
title. 

Surmounting all, and including the “ ears,” a broad 
encircling band of black represents the night sky, on 
which are portrayed the sun and crescent moon, the 
constellations of the Seven Brothers and Lost Children 
(Great Bear and Pleiades), and a Maltese cross, the 
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emblem of tlie Morning Star. This cross is also said to 
represent the Ihitterfly (or Sleep Briiiger), which is 
believed to have great power in bringing dreams to the 
owner. 

1 was once a guest for a week in an Otter Tipi, and 
had the opportunity of learning the syinlndic meaning 
of its decorations, the ceremonial belonging to it and 



War Tiri of Running Rabhit. 


the picituves aiul signs wlii(;li had been painted on the 
owner’s body for the ceremonial of its transfer. A 
section of tlie top was painted black to represent the 
night-sky. On it the Morning Star was represented by 
a yellow cross, to the centre of which was attached a 
sacred buffalo tail. On opposite sides of the black band 
the two constellations were painted in yellow clusters. 
A procession of otters, painted on the middle space 
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beneath, made it an Otter Tipi and gave it the 
protective power promised in the dream, which 
originally revealed the design. At the bottom of the 
canvas a broad band in dark colour represented the 
earth, and on it two parallel rows of discs were painted 
in yellow, to represent the “ dusty stars ” of the 
prairie. 

For the ceremonial of transferring the Otter Tipi, all 
the painting on the face and body of the purchaser was 
made symbolical of the Otter. Parallel lines on both 
sides of his face represented otter trails. Upon his 
arms were painted otter paws. Over his body were 
otter tracks and upon his breast a circle representing 
an otter lodge on the river bank. 

The painted War Tipi of Running Rabbit was of an 
entirely different character, being covered with picture 
records of tribal victories. It is an interesting fact that 
Indians never make records of their defeats. The War 
Tipi had a broad red band encircling the bottom. The 
top was painted black, with a red star at the back. 
The picture records in the central space, which were all 
in red, represented battles with the Crows, Sioux, 
Snakes, Cheyennes and Flatheads. There was depicted 
a daring horse-stealing expedition of a Blackfoot chief, 
who was in the act of cutting loose a horse, tied close to 
a lodge, in full view of the owner. A warrior was 
engaged in a fierce hand-to-hand conflict, while seizing 
his enemy’s rifle. A number of successful scouting 
expeditions of a brave chief were marked, each 
expedition being portrayed by three sides of a square. 
A circle around a number of arrows pointing in all 
directions represented a small entrenchment where a 
Blackfoot warrior repelled the enemy after a desperate 
fight. On a long crooked line, representing the course 
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of a river, was mai‘ked the l)cnd, where a famous figlit 
with the Crows took place. Tlie l)rave act of a warrior 
was recorded, who saved the lives of two wounded 
comrades, by carrying one with him on his own horse 



War Tii'i (Rkar View). 

(The crooked lines represent rivers where famous fights took place. ) 


and leading a second horse carrying the other. The 
making of the first treaty with the whites, by a 
Blackfoot chief, was recorded as an event of great 
importance. A warrior stealing the first mule from 
the white soldiers was also regarded as an act of 
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special renown, hecause xiuiles had nevei* been seen 
l)efore l)y the Blackfeet. 

My own tipi, whicli was made l)y Ips-e-nikki (Kills- 
close-to-the-lake), wife of Big Eyes, was decorated with 
symbols of the Blackfeet religion, and pictogra})hs of 



My own Decokated Tin. 


interesting events, both of war and li anting, in her 
husband’s life. The top was painted yellow and had 
the usual stellar constellations on both ears.” The 
Sun and Morning Star were at the back with sun dogs 
at the sides and a rainbow beneath. In two perpen- 
dicular rows, one on each side of the door, were 
representations of Rocky Mountain peaks. At the 
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hottoiii was a yellow hand, witli a single row of discs for 
“ dusty stars.” Figures of men, animals and Indian camps 
were painted in yellow, black and red on the central 
space of the canvas. There was an attack by a l)and of 
Sioux upon Big Eyes, while travelling with his family, 
and also his hand-to-hand fight with the Sioux Chief, 
lie was represented as stealing by night aliorse pi(iketed 
close to a Ci*ow lodge, also a mule from a white man ; 
also as suddenly descending at daybreak upon a white 
man milking a cow; and also in a desperate fight on 
horse-back with a l)and of Cree Indians. 

On the north-side was depicted Big Eyes' thrilling 
fight in the Rocky Mountains with five grizzly beai*s (a 
mother bear with two large cubs and two other bears) 
in a berry patch, — his wounding the she-bear, — her 
charge and the d(isperate struggle, when he plunged his 
knife into her breast and she tore him with hei* teeth 
and claws, then, leaving him for dead, to attack and 
lacerate his horse. 

A white man looking upon the inside circle of 
Painted Tipis, in th(‘ great encampment of the Sun- 
dance festivad, would be impressed with their imposing 
array and with the spectacular efiecit of their novel 
colourings and fantastic decorations. But, it probably 
would never occur to him that he was looking upon 
pictorial representations of the tipi-owner’s religion. 
As the wearing of the crucifix is the outward sign to the 
world of the inward faith of many Christians, so these 
tipi representations of the Buffalo, Beaver, Elk, Otter, 
Eagle and Antelope proclaim the belief of the Blackfeet, 
that these sacred animals and birds have been endowed 
with power from the Sun, and, therefore, that the owner 
and his family may secure from them aid in danger and 
protection from sickness and misfortune. J ust as patron 
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saints arc worshipped to-day, and the Lares and Penates 
of pagan Rome were worshipped two thousand years ago 
for houscliold protection, in like manner the spirit of the 
otter, or buffalo, or beaver, is worshipped and its visible 
representation on the tipi is held sacred by the Black- 
foot family as their powerful protector. 

These symbolic decorations, having a religious 
significance are an ever present reminder to the family 
of their obligations to their tutelary medicine, and of 
the protection they may expect as a reward for their 
strict observance of its rules. Wherever the ascending 
smoke of their fires denotes their abode, there they 
piously display the symbols of their religious faith. 
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THK SUN-DAN(JE CAMP 


Camp scones of tlie lirst day. — An Indian mother’s lia})jjy dij'positi( n,- 
Manner of inviting guests to a feast. — Old Morning Eagle exhibits 
his war horse. Ills medicine songs at sunrise. Natosin, a visiting 
chief from the North Elackfeeb. ~A Blackfoot cradle. - Varied 
industries of the women. — Their antijiathy to the cameia. -Their 
manufacture of ti[us. — Training of girls by their mothers. — (\iring 
of meat and making of pemmican by the women. — Diet of the 
Jilackfeot. A dog feast by visiting Assinniboines. 


TiiK first (lay in the 8uii-fhince camp was warm and 
pleasant. 1die Indians remained outside their tipis 
greeting their friends and wat<diing for late arrivals. 
All were light-hearted and glad to he assembled in the 
great tribal camp. On all sides were scenes of a(‘tivity, 
hoys galloping harebacik over the hills while rounding 
up the horses, men [licketiiig their horses and driving 
large herds of them to the lake for water. Women 
were arranging the lodges, caring for the medicine 
Imndles and bringing in wood and water in preparation 
for the evening meal. 

An inseparable feature of an Indian camp is the 
large numbers of dogs of all kinds. They mostly run 
in packs, continually brawling, or, for the sake of 
excitement, racing after horsemen and riderless horses 
on the hills, or even worrying a single dog that had 
incautiously ventured out alone. 

Little Owl’s large family were seated about an outside 
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fire ill front of liis lodge*,, wliilc l\)i-o-p«‘i-tn-nuich-k.‘i 
((^^orniiig Running) prepared their .supjier. She was 
young and very jiretty, although tlie mother of a 
numerous fioek of children. As my lodge was close 
hy, [ had an oppoi'tunity of oliserving her overburdened 
life. 8he was entertaining visitors from the Flathead 

tribe in her single-roomed home. A crowd of small 

children were hanging 
about her, demanding 
attention, one of them 
a young baby, and 
another, a little 
daughter, suffe ring 
from a d{tng(*,i*ous ali- 
s(iess. Ibit, in spite 

of her cares and la- 
bours, she was always 
smiling and in a good 
humour. I did not 

onc,e hear her com- 

(.\)M1N(3 I-vUNNIN(3. 

plain, or s])eak an 
angiy, or impatient word. Her bright and cheerful 
disposition radiated sunshine to all aiouiid her. 

Wolf Cliief came from his lodge to announce that lie 
was giving a feast. He invited his guests by shouting 
each of their names several times in succession. The 
simplicity of this Bhuikfoot custom of issuing social 
invitations contrasts with the complicated forms 
observed in civilised society. 

Morning Eagle, a noted old warrior and the hero of 
many battles, led through the camp his old white 
war-horse, decorated with medicine emblems and 
picture writings, representing his achievements in early 
days, while, in a loud voice he called the people's 
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attention to his “advertising* horse,” and proclaimed 
his deeds of valour. Although a very old man, he was 
still alive during the Bun-dance camp of 1909, when his 
lodge was close to mine. He was then nearly blind 
and had completely lost the use of his legs, but he still 



Littlk 0nm.’8 Family akound an Outside Fihk. 
(Coming Running is surroundod by children ) 


retained his old-time euthusiasm and love of excitement. 
He had the young men lift him upon his war horse, that 
he might ride through camp as of old and take part 
in the sham battles. He awakened me every morning 
at sunrise (4.30), when he began to chant his medicine 
songs, repeating the performance at precisely the same 
time each day. The songs seemed very similar, the 

Q 2 
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principal variations consisting in changes of rliythm 
and in the ditlcrent bird, or animal calls at the end of 
eacJi. During a heavy storm, and in spite of his age 



Moumnd E.\(5LK and His old Width War Horse. 


iiiul feel lioness, he crawled from the lodoe on his hands 
and knees and seated himself in the pouring rain, with 
only a lilanket thrown over his head, to pray and to 
chant medicine songs, for the purpose of driving away 
the storm. 
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Standing before liis small tipi among the North 
Blackfeet, was an elderly chief named Natosin (Sun 
Chief). His two travois, one with a wicker frame con- 
structed over the seat as a prote(;tion from the weathci-, 
were ingeniously raised together for a sun shade over the 
door. lie was over six feet in height and of dignified 
bearing. His long hair was tinged with grey and his 



Natosin’s Thh and Two Tkavois. 


face manly and earnest. He seemed pleased, when I 
stopped to tell him that 1 had once visited his people. 
At that moment his wife came from the lodge and 
joined in welcoming me. Natosin said, “ We have 
come here in fulfilment of a vow. During the past 
winter, wlien very sick, 1 vowed that if my health was 
restored, T would attend the next Sun-dance. When 
we heard the ceremonial was to be given here, we came 
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from the far north, that I might fulfil my vow and 
that we might partake of the sacred food.” 

In another tipi I heard a woman singing softly. 
Ijooking within I .saw a little hammock, ingeniously 
made by folding a blanket over two buckskin thongs, 
swinging from the poles. The bal)y slept, while its old 
grandmother gently rocked the hammock, singing a 
lullaby, just as our affectionate grandmothers do. 



'Uwo Women Tanning a (iREEN Hide. 


Two women were tanning a green hide, whicli was 
pegged to the ground, hair-side down. They first 
fleshed it with large sharpened elk-})ones, and then 
scraped it with an adze-shaped tool to make it of 
uniform thickness. An old woman was patiently 
softening a hide, which is the last step in tanning. 
She pulled and worked it against a raw-hide rope, 
fastened at both ends to an upright pole. When the 
liide became sulflciently soft and pliable, she whitened 
it by rubbing witli a piece of fungus. 
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Running Fisher’s wife was making parfleches (raw- 
hide cases) near the Otter Tipi. They were used by 
the Blackfeet as receptacles, and for packs on horses 
while travelling. 

I found greater difficulty in photographing women 
tlian men. 1 was at a loss to understand the cause of 
my trouble, until I discovered that they were unwilling 



Old Woman Soft Tanninc^. 


to have their pictures taken dressed in their ordinary 
clothes, as 1 usually found them while pursuing their 
daily avocations. But they took an entirely different 
view of the matter when dressed in their finery. I was 
told, however, that some women believed that the 
machine luul magi(*al power, and were afraid of it. 
This belief was started by a medicine man who was 
jealous of his wife’s fre(|uent visits to a [)h()tographer’s 
place. But he effectually stopped them when he 
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explained to her that, by means of the camera, tlie 
white man was al)le to sec through her clothes. 

A group of women were seated on the ground, sewing 
a large tipi c.overing which was spread out before them. 
They seemed to be thoroughly enjoying themselves. 



Women Skwino a Tin Covering. 


gossiping, smoking, and eating while at their work, 
much after the fashion of the neighbourly quilting bees 
of our graiidmotliers. The tipi coverings were so large 
nn<l heavy that it would Imvc been impossible for one 
woman to do tJie work alone. Joint labour was a 
necessity, at the same time furnishing a means of social 
enjoyment. When the group had finished one tipi tliey 
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moved on to help another woman, Avho was waiting for 
their assistance on her tipi covering. 

Not only the manufacture, but also the keep — the 
“ ])itching ” and “striking" of the tipi, was the office 
of women, 'fhey became so expert in both, that either 
was the work of only a few minutes. In former days, 
when buffaloes were numerous, the Blackfeet made 



Women l*iTCHiN<i a Tut. 
(Lifting the coN'cring into place.) 


their tipis of buffalo .skins. They now use canvas, or 
duck. The skins were tanned white but, in use, became 
smoke-coloured in the upper part of the tipi. When 
a lodge covering was discarded, it was cut up lor 
moccasins, because they would not harden or .siirink. 
ft requirecf eight buM/o sldns to make a sma]] do/lye, 

Old from twenty to thirty to make a very large* one. 

I lie, average size was about .sixteen feet in diamctei 
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at the base, while large ones measured twenty-five feet. 
From fourteen to twenty-six poles were used for the 
supporting framework, and two others as “ car-poles 
for facilitating tlie escape of smoke. The best poles 
are made of the slim and straight mountain pines, 
which the women cut and peel and season slowly, to 
keep them straight. Their length varies from fifteen 
to thirty feet according to the size of the tipi. A good 
set of poles having been secured, it is carried every wlnue 
in their wanderings. 

The following method of pitching a tipi was taught 
me by the Blackfcct. Four poles of equal length were 
selected, faishing them together near their tops with 
a strong cord, we stood them up like a tripod and 
spread out their butts on the ground, very much on the 
same principle as the stacking of arms, with fixed 
bayonets, by infantry. This made a firm basis or 
skeleton for the completed framework. The other ])oles 
were then placed around, ecpii-distaut from each other, 
their tops falling into the forked seat, made l)y the 
crossed tops of the four poles first put into place. 
Then, spreading the canvas covering upon the ground, 
we tied a pole to its middle and raised it to its proper 
position against the standing poles. The covering was 
then drawn around the framework of poles and the 
two ends were pinned together above the door opening 
in front, with seven slender sticks, or keys. By 
sprea<ling out the poles uniformly at the base, the tipi 
was made symmetrical and by pegging the canvas down 
tightly all around, it was made to fit snugly. Last of 
all the two “ear-poles’" were put in position, suited 
to the direction of the wind, and regulating the draught 
of the smoke-hole at the top. Inside, the fire-place 
occupied the centre, being made of stones, to confine 
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the fire in a small circle. Around it were placed the 
beds, provisions and cooking utensils. 1’here was keen 
rivalry among the women in the matter of pitching the 
first new tipi in the spring, also as to who would excel 
in having the neatest tipi and the best tanned robes 
and skins. 

Although it was customary for Indian women to 



M A K I N (J Fa HFLJiC H KS. 


[)errorjn tlie menial work, while men filled the more 
exalted vocation of providing and defending, yet it is a 
mistake to eonclude that Blackfeet women rebelled 
against their lot. A Blackfoof mother conscientiously 
trained her daughter from childhood in the tanning of 
hides and converting them into clothes and shelter, the 
making of lodges and travois, and in the knowledge of 
herbs and wild vegetables used for eating and healing. 
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Women considered that this work was their rightful 
vocation and allowed no interference from the men of 
the family. In fact as the men lacked the necessary 
training they naturally were unfitted for tliese tasks. 

The superiority of women in all houseliold arts, which 
was developed by careful training from cliildliood, was 



Woman Carving a Pole. 
(U.sctl in.sulc as part of a lodge-back. ) 


a marked feature of their soeial life. Tlie same idea is 
suggested in a very primitive and curious Blackfeet 
legend, whidh tells of a period before the institution of 
the family, when men and women lived in separate 
camps. It describes the clothes and lodges of the men 
as poor compared with those used by the women, and 
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alludes to the great benefits resulting to tlie nicu, after 
the women ehose them as mates. 

In front of the war-tipi several women were engaged 
in drying and smoking meat upon poles erected for the 
purpose. From the time, when the men killed the 
game, the cutting of the meat, packing it on horses into 
camp, cui'ing it, and finally cooking it, all was the work 



Women 1)kyin<j anu SMoKiN<f Meat ui’on Poles. 


of women. The preparing of pcmmican, the Blackfeet s 
“ staff of life,” a palatal)lc form of condensed food, 
which was used for long journeys and for winter supplies, 
was also their duty. Their method of preparing it 
consisted, first, of cutting the meat into strips and dry- 
ing it in the sun. It was then well pounded in a 
mixture together with wild cherries. To this was added 
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shredded meat, forminj*' a kind of miuee-nieat, which 
was again dried and stonal in parfleiihes for futui’o use. 

The Blackfeet subsisted mainly upon buffalo meat, 
when it could be secured. They also used sarvis berries, 
wild cherries, buffalo berries and vegetables ^such as 
camass, wild turrii2)s, wild onions, wild potatoes, bitter 
root and wild rhubarb. They secured wild ducks and 
geese by striking them over the head with long sticks. 
Beaver tails were considered a great delicac}\ They 



Mv Puri'Y Nekiuhouhs Asleep in Their 
Smai.e Tipi. 


snared rabbits with willow sticks and fish with horse- 
hairs, but did not often eat them, because they pre- 
ferred meat, which was abundant. They ridiculed the 
custom of eating dogs practiced by the Crees, Gros 
Ventres and Assinniboines. The Cree Indians were not 
particular as to their diet for they are ;?aid to liave eaten 
skunks, badgers, prairie dogs and even wolves and 
coyotes. 

I once had an opportunity to witness the preparation 
of a dog feast by a band of Assinniboines, who were 
visiting in a Blackfeet camp. It happened that my 
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lodge \V!is lu^xt to Muglc Cliild’w, who was the owner of 
a litter of fat puppies. He had (U’ceted elose by, a 
small tipi where tlu'.y slept, and they played daily before 
my door. One night the pup[)ic.s suddenly disappeared, 
l^agle Child- himself could not explain what had become 
of them. The mystery, however, was solved when 1 
went to call upon the Assinniboines. 1 saw that some of 



Ashinmuoink Wom\n M vkino Souj* out o:* My 
V uri’Y Fhiknos. 


my pappy neighbours had already been cut up and were 
boiling in a large pot, while others lay in the hot ashes 
to have the hair singed off. Nothing was wasted, 
Near by was a collection of small legs and feet which 
were to be used for soup and was afterwards described 
in jest by my Blackfeet friends as " the puppy paw soup 
of the Assinniboines.” 
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KVKNIN(j SCHNES IN THE CJAMP 

A wonderful prairie sunset. — Distant view of the biy cani}) at nii^ht.- 
Young men and women singing Riding songs. A Love song and the 
rendezvous of the lovers at the river. Ceremonial chants and Dance 
songs. — Wolf song and an ancient war custom. The Kissing dance. 
- Visit to the lodge of a sick friend. Scenes by the lodge tire. — A 
pet coyote., — Gossip of the women. — T assist a me«licine man and his 
wife in doctoring their patient and have permission to pIioti)gra[)h 
the performance. — Indian methods of doctoring. 

When the sun was scttin.i?, 1 walked througli the camps 
of the Lone Eaters and Don't Laugh bands along the 
shore of the lake. The pi(*tures<pie lodges, with their 
painted decorations ajid blue smoke rising from their 
tops, were perfectly reHected on the surface of the quiet 
lake. I crossed a rich meadow, very beautiful in the soft 
evening light, with its long waving grass and brilliant 
wild flowers, and climbed to the summit of a neighbour- 
ing liutte, where I had an excellent view of the entire 
encampment. On all sides larks, thrushes, and Savannah 
sparrows were singing. In the surrounding meadows, 
large herds of horses were quietly feeding, while upon 
the summit of a ridge was a solitary horseman, who 
had left the noisy camp for quiet and meditation. lie 
stood gazing out over the vast expanse of country 
towards the mountains. The sun, sinking behind the 
Rockies, lighted up the sombre cloud masses with a 
splendid colouring, while its pencilled rays, streaming to 
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In the surrounding MuvI)u^\'^ j.arge Herds oi \m ];l im'iktja Feedini.. 
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either side sind extending to the zenith, formed a 
magnificent “ sun-burst,” with Mount Rising Wolf for 
its centre. Later in the deepening twdlight the great 
cluster of Indian lodges showed a ghostly white against 
the darkening blue of the eastern sky. When the tipis 
were lighted by bright in.side fires, the circular encamp- 
ment looked like an enormous group of coloured 



I 


C)ptfri^ht in UnUed Staten bv Walter Me Ctintorl. 

Ui'ON THE Summit of a Ridge was a Solitary Horseman. 

Japanese lanterns, and the flickering lights of the many 
outside fires resembled fireflies in the summer’s dusk. 

Young men, with their wives, or sweethearts, were 
making the rounds of camp on horseback singing Riding 
songs in unison. I heard the plaintive voice of a 
young brave singing a Love ^ song near the lodge of his 
sweetheart, begging her to come forth and meet him. 
^ Song 1. See page 283. 
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It was probable the girl alone knew for whom tlio 
song was intended. He stood waiting in the meadow 
and she soon joined him, both going together to the 
river for water, the common rendezvous of Indian 
lovers. The sound of beating drums came simul- 
taneously from six different lodges, where dances and 
ceremonials were taking place. In Mad Wolfs sacred tipi 
a solemn chant, accompanied by heavy and regular beat- 
ing of rattles on the ground, was being given as a 
preparatory ceremonial of the Sun-dance. In the clan 
of the Grease Melters a group of young men and women 
were singing and dancing round an outside fire. The 
Brave Dogs were assembled in their big lodge drumming 
and singing a society song. A group of Crazy Dogs 
were dancing in front of the lodge of a chief, who was 
under o])ligations to their society and from whom they 
expected a feast. 

Beside 0-mis-tai-po-kalfs tipi, a band of young men 
were singing a Wolf ^ song together, reviving the custom 
of former days, when an expedition was starting upon 
the war path. They stood in a circle, holding a raw 
hide l)etween them, upon which they beat time with 
sticks. They sang no words, but gave the wolf howl at 
regular intervals, the young women, who stood near, 
joining in the wolf howl. They said this song was very 
ancient, having been handed down through many 
generations. It was sung in time of danger when 
hunting, or upon the war path-, in the belief that the 
wolf would inspire the singer with his cunning. 

In another part of the camp a large throng was 
gathered about Sepenama^s tipi to see the Sina-paskaii 
(Sioux dance). The men and women dancers stood in 
opposite lines, the women advancing towards the men. 

’ Song 2. See page 613. ^ Song 3. See page 514. 

K 2 
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Illacli woniun singled out the man of lier clioice and, 
dancing towards liim, kissed him on the face. Foi’ this 
favour he was expected fco give her a handsome present. 
The people always attended the Sioux dance in great 
numbers, because of their curiosity to see who would 
])e chosen. The story was told of a woman who l)ecame 
so infatuated with the Sina-paskan that she danced 
every afternoon and evening. Her husband becoming 
tired of her neglect of their tipi, and jealous of her 
favours to an old rival, appeare<l unexpectedly one 
night at the door of the dance-lodge and killed her 
before the assembled people. After this tragedy, the 
Sina-paskan was discontinued for several years. 

When 1 descended from the butte, and again entered 
the (*iimp circle, twilight had faded into darkness. The 
bright inside fires revealed upon the canvas of the tipis 
thei]’ weird de(‘()rations and the moving shadows of 
those within. But 1 soon became confused in my 
wanderings and lost my way. In the darkness, the 
tipis all looked alike. There were no streets nor paths, 
nor any landmarks on the plains, by which 1 could 
identify my lodge. Fortunately I met Awunna, the 
medicine man, with Ekitowaki, his wife. He was carry- 
ing his drum, while she bore her medicine sacks of 
herbs and paints. I joined them, for they were on 
their way to doctor Stuyimi, whose tipi was close to 
mine. He was the father of Menake, who, with her 
family and Kionama, her husband, shared my lodge. 
Stuyimi had been si(‘k for many months. He had grown 
steadily worse, and his robes and hoi’ses were rapidly 
dwindling to pay the Indian doctors. We found him 
looking very weak and sick, with sunken eyes and 
emaciated body. He was an old friend and, when I 
entered, looked up with a smile of welcome. Awunna 
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the medicine man seated himself at the back, lie was 
a large man with a pleasing personality, and yet with 
an air of self-confidence and importance. He held Ids 
head erect, and Ids long thick hair fell loosely upon his 
shoulders, like the mane of a lion. Fresh wood was 
thrown upon the fire, the brightening flame showine 
many women present — Stuyimi's mother, his wife, 



At Twilight the Tins WEitK Lkhited up by Bright Inside Fires. 


Akoan, and their two dauj:>hters ; also Menake and her 
daughter Sinopa. 

A beautiful little coyote puppy, with long sharp nose 
and bright sparkling eyes, suddenly emerged from the 
blankets, where I had taken my seat. I put out my 
hand to feel its soft, fluffy coat, but drew back quickly, 
when it turned and snapped at me, opening and closing 
its jaws like a steel trap. It resented my intrusion, 
snarling and threatening me with its shining fangs. 
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until one of the little girls called to it by name (Apis), 
when it hopped across to her on three legs, dragging its 
tail, after the manner of coyotes, and went to sleep in 
her arms. They also had a dog named Sa-sak-si 
(Freckle Face), which seemed to understand the Black- 
feet tongue, for, when Stuyimi, his master, called “ ha- 
im-mit” (laugh), he lifted his upper lip, as if smiling, 
and, at the same time, wagged his tail. When he said 
“ iks-.skat-sit ” (watch the door), the dog took his seat 
by the entrance, to defend it against any comer. 'I’he 
iilackfcet make pets of all kinds of birds and wild 
animals. In former days they tamed and kept in their 
tipis cranes, hawks, eagles, beavers, wolves, antelopes, 
and even griz/dy bears. 

The women were earnestly discussing the runaway 
match of young Mountain Chief and the sixteen-year- 
old daughter of a visiting chief from the north. She 
had been last seen with a party of children gathering 
berries. Her mother and father opposed the match, 
because they did not consider the young man able to 
provide for their daughter. But, as is often the case in 
civilised society the world over, the young people 
decided the question for themselves by a runaway 
match, and went to live in a remote spot in the moun- 
tains. Awunna sat in silence, taking no interest in 
the gossip about the elopement. The pose of his head 
and the expression of his countenance indicated unmis- 
takably his impatience for the women to finish, yet he 
was too dignified to interrupt their conversation. Mean- 
while Ekitowaki had placed four round stones in the 
fire to be used in the doctoring. While waiting for them 
to become heated, Akoan passed around a small par- 
fleche containing sarvis berries for refreshment. When 
Ekitowaki pronounced the stones sufficiently hot, 
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Awunna removed the cover from his medicine drum 
and warmed it over the fire. Its head was painted 
yellow to represent a clear sky, with a red ball in the 
centre for the sun. Beating the drum was believed to 
bring him power in doctoring the sick. 

The Blackfeet have a superstition that a doctor 
should not relate his dreams (sources of inspiration), 



Doctoring the Sick. 

Kkitowaki taking herbs from medicine sack. 


nor reveal liis methods, nor hand them down to others. 
On the other hand, leaders of religious ceremonials were 
expected to teach their rituals to anyone who made a 
vow to purchase them. Sometimes a doctor was a 
specialist, his power being confined, by the command 
received in his dream, to a certain form of sickness. 

Because the presence of spectators is believed to 
weaken the doctor’s power, even the patient’s family 
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are ordinarily excluded from tlie ceremony. As 1 had 
never been pei’niitted to witness a medicine man's 
methods of do(d;Oring, 1 fully expected to be asked to 
withdraw. To my surprise, Awunna called upon me to 
assist in the incantations, saying that if I would join in 
the cliants it would give him greater power in his 
do(doring. I consented, but asked for permission to 
photograph the ceremonial during his visit on the 
following morning. Awunna hesitated and Ekitowaki, 
his wife, at once raised objections, but it was decided in 
my favour l)y the patient himself, who j ecjuested that the 
phdures be taken, so that I could explain to the whit(‘. 
])eople the Blackfeet methods of do(doring. 

Stuyimis shirt and blanket being removed, he lay 
upon the bed stripped to the waist. Awunna then 
signed to his wife to begin. She took some herbs from 
Iier medicine saitk and threw them into a pot, whicli she 
placed on the fire to brew into a hot drink. Itemoving 
a coal from the fire, she placed dried sweet pine upon 
it, and liolding hej* hands in the smoke, prayed to the 
Spirit of the buffalo that she might be endowed with 
power to discover the place where the disease lay. 
Kneeling by his side, she placed lier hands upon his 
body, feeling gently with the tips of her fingers until 
she annouiKjed that the trouble lay in the breast and 
was worse o]i the left side. Slie took a hot stone from 
the fire and placed it in a kettle of water. As the 
steam arose, she dropped roots into it, one by one, and 
prayed : 

“ Hear us, Great Spirit in the 8uii ! Pity us and help us ! 
Listen and grant us life ! Look down in pity on this sick man ! 
Grant us power to drive out the Evil Spirit and give him health ! ” 

At this point, Awunna raised his drum and signed to 
me that we should begin the chant. With eyes closed 
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and head tlirowii back, he started the chant (in which 
I joined), accoin})anying it witii his drum. Ekitowaki 
brouglit from her sack a small disc of buffalo raw hide. 
She held it towards Stuyimi, with many mysterious 
motions in imitation of the buffalo, breathing upon it, 
swaying her body, keeping time with the drum and also 
joining in the chant. She laid the di.s(! upon the hot 



l)0(fT0RlNC THE 8l(JK. 

Awuniia drumming. 


stone and placed it quickly upon his breast on the left 
side. She wet both hands in the root medicine and 
laying the tips of her fingers upon a stone, so hot that 
1 heard them sizzle, she then placed them, with a quick 
movement, upon the body of the patient. In this way, 
.she used three hot stones, one after the other, and then, 
turning Stuyimi over, proceeded to make hot applica- 
tions to his back in the same manner. When Ekitowaki 
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retired, Awunna knelt beside the patient, beating 
rhythmically upon his medicine drum, while I united 
with him in his chant, praying for power from the 
eagle. Taking yellow paint from a small sack, he 
sprayed it through his medicine whistle over Stuyimi’s 
breast, arms and back. Grasping a large eagle wing, 
he imitated the motions of an eagle flying, and beat the 
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wing against the patient’s body. When the doctoring 
was finished, and I was taking leave of Stuyimi, he 
suggested that I should accompany his clan on the third 
day of the Sun-dance, when they went to the river 
valley to secure their share of the branches and poles 
for the building of the Sun lodge, explaining that, as he 
was sick, he desired me to go as his substitute. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

AN INITIATION INTO THE MEDICINE PIPE SOCIETY 

MyHteriouH methods used in securing .a new member. Medicine Pipe 
given to the Blackfcet ages ago by the 'fliunder Chief. — Disturbing 
sounds in the }>ig camp at night. — Excitement at daybreak caused 
})y herald announcing an election to the Medicine Pipe Society. — 
Initiation of the new member. — fnitiation ceremonial in Tearing 
Lodge’s tipi because f)f a superstition.- - Large fee for member- 
ship. 

As I walked through the camp of the Grease Melters, 
liright inside fires lighted up the Otter, Elk and 
Antelope Tipis, revealing the characteristic animal 
paintings in soft Indian colours on the canvas. A 
fresh hreeze blew from the mountains, gently moving 
tlie lodge ears, and tinkling the small bells attached to 
their decorations of buffalo tails. Hearing strange 
noises from a tipi, I went near to listen. The fire had 
})urned so low that I could see nothing, but from the 
grunting and blowing sounds I knew that a medicine 
man was doctoring within, by invoking the power of 
the grizzly bear. 

AVhile standing in the dark shadow I noticed two 
men, with blankets drawn closely over their heads, 
moving stealthily towards Big Spring’s lodge. A 
bright fire was burning inside. When they drew near, 
they stopped, as if listening. One of them approached 
cautiously to peer inside, and then both hurried away. 
When I told Mad Wolf, he explained that they were 
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two members of the Meduiine Pipe society, choosing a 
new member in place of Lone Chief, who had kept his 
Ihpe for four years and was ready to give it up. He 



Medicine Pipe Bundi.e over TjOdge Door. 
(Position when in a permanent camp. ) 


said, “ It is a difficult matter to secure an acceptable 
member, because the society can only take in prominent 
men, who can afford to pay well for the Pipe, and 
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to give the custoTiituy feasts and ceremonials. It is 
always known wlien a niemlier is to be taken in, so 
that those who are unwilling to be chosen can sleep 
away from their lodges. Big Spring is sleeping 
to-night on a ridge to the west of camp, because he is 
unwilling to stand the expense and trouble of keeping a 
Medicine Pipe. The society is now assembled in Lone 
Cdiiefs lodgci, singing Owl songs and drumming. They 
will keep representatives out all night, with Lone Chief 
as leader, carrying the Pipe hidden beneath his blanket 
and endeavouring to find a prominent chief inside his 
lodge. If they catch a man unawares and offer the 
Pipe to him, he dare not refuse, lest sickness or even 
death (jome to him, or to some meml)er of his family. 
The Medi(dne Pi[)e was given to the Blackfeet long ago, 
when the Thundei* striudc down a man. While he lay 
on the gi'ound, the Tliunder Chief appeared in a vision, 
showing him a pipe, and saying, ‘ I have chosen you 
that I iniglit give you this Pipe. Make another just 
like it. (hitlier together also a medicine bundle, con- 
taining the skins of the many animals and birds, which 
go with it. Whenever any of your people are sick, or 
dying, a vow must be made and a ceremonial given 
with a feast. The sick will then be restored to health.' 
The Grizzly Bear afterwards appeared to this same man, 
and said to him, ‘ 1 give you my skin to wrap around 
the sacred bundle, because it is larger than the skins of 
other animals. Whenever you transfer the Pipe to 
anyone, steal (piietly upon him just before daybreak, 
the time I am on the move, and take him by surprise, 
just as I do, chanting my song, and making the sound 
of a bear charging. When you catch a man and offer 
him the Pipe, he will not dare to refuse, but must 
accept it and smoke. It is sure death to refuse. 
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because no one may dare to turn away from a grizzly 
bear.’ 

“ The Owl is also a prominent figure in the Pipe 
ceremonial, because he is a bird of the night. When 
the society are after a new member, they chant Owl 
songs and pray to the Owl for power to enable them to 
catch him in a deep sleep. In this way a spell is cast 
over him and he cannot escape. In order to propitiate 
the Owl they also, in the ceremonial, make use of the 
Biksocasim-root, which is his favourite food. The 
Indian made the Medicine Pipe, just as the Thunder 
and the Bear had instructed him. It is wrapped with 
raw hide and decorated with feathers and the winter 
skins of weasels. He also gathered together many 
animal and bird skins for the sacred bundle, wrapping 
them in a large grizzly bear skin. In the spring, when 
the first Thunder was heard, the Pipe was brought 
forth and held up. The Blackfeet had never before 
seen a Medicine Pipe, but they have ever since continued 
the ceremony.” 

When 1 finally lay down upon my blanket-bed, it 
was not to sleep. All in our lodge were disturbed by 
the many different sounds and even little Tears-in-her- 
eyes was restless in her hammock cradle. There w'cre 
numberless dogs throughout the camp, fighting and 
barking. Some were on foraging expeditions, sneaking 
silently into the lodges in search of food. Menake saw 
a thieving dog in the act of making away with a side of 
bacon from our lodge. She made such an outcry, 
that he fled through the doorway with frightened 
yelps. 

Although it was late at night, two small boys, the 
sons of Running Fisher and Long-time-sleeping, came 
to our lodge and sang a Night song as a serenade. 
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According to the Blackfcet custom, it was expected 
from me to go outside and give them food. 

In Morning Plume’s lodge near by, a small boy was 
very restless. The night air was cold and, when the 
fire burned low, he kept begging his old grandmother to 
cover him more warmly. She finally went to him, but 
had no sooner returned to her own bed than he began 
to whimper that the robes were not tucked underneath. 
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As he was the old woman’s pet, she went to him again, 
but said very sharply, that the night was not cold and 
she would do nothing more for him. Then his baliy 
brother cried violently and I heard his mother softly 
crooning as she rocked him to sleep. 

Beyond Morning Plume’s was the small tipi of a poor 
young Indian named Okio. His only child, a young 
baby, was very sick. During the night a medicine 
man was sent for. The monotonous drumming, so 
different in sound from the dance drum, began after 
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midnight. It was not loud hut nipid and regular, like 
the heating of a human heart. With the first grey 
sign.s of dawn the drum suddenly eeased, and I knew 
the little life was gone. For a brief moment there was 
a deep stillness. The motlnu- .sohhed violently, as she 
took the lifele.ss Ixxly to her breast ; then, suddenl}' 
realising that it was dead, she broke into a mournful 



wail, the universal utterance, the world ovei', for a 
mother’s grief over a dead child. 

Such incidents in the daily life of an Indian camp 
are like the human experiences we. constantly find in 
the compact cities of civili.sation. Though the striking 
extremes of wealth and poverty are absent, the lights 
and shadows of domestic joy and .sorrow, of health 
and sickness, of pathos and humour, of the grave and 
the gay, of love and hate, of the old man’s wisdom 
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and thoughtfulness and the young man's folly and 
recklessness — -all of these are present in an Indian 
camp, with even sharper and more impressive contrasts, 
because of the close association of the people. 

With the dawn, a light breeze came from the 
Rockies, making a low humming sound in the tightly 
stretched canvas and causing the lodge ears to flap 
gently like a loose sail. The quick movement of 
horses hoofs, passing in the direction of the meadow, 
where the herd of horses was feeding, meant that the 
day-man was going to the relief of the night-herder. 
A sudden beating of many drums, accompanied by 
shouting and singing, came from the clan of Grease 
Meltcrs. When I opened my door, the morning star 
had risen above the plains. In the uncertain light, 
1 could distinguish a crowd marching through the 
camp. People in the surrounding lodges were talking 
excitedly and I knew something unusual had happened. 
Then the powerful voice of Elk Horn, the herald and a 
leader of the Grease Melters was heard, as he rode 
around the camp circle beating upon a drum. He 
called upon all members of the clan to build their fires 
and prepare the morning meal, announcing : 

“ The Medicine Pipe men have caught Mu-koi-sa-po, one of the 
leaders of our band. He has smoked the Pipe and will now become 
a member of their society. I call upoii all of you to do your share 
towards the expense, for it is a great honour and will cost many 
horses and blankets. Do not delay for day is breaking, and the 
sun will soon rise. Let each one of you carry what you can give 
to Mu-koi-sa-po’s lodge, whether it is a horse, robe, blanket, or 
provisions. Let everyone come.” 

The drums began again and Mad Wolf called to 
me that the society had clothed Mu-koi-sa-po in his 
ceremonial dress. It was the signal for them to 
appear and, if I did not hasten, I would be too late 

s 
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to see them march through the camp bearing the 
Medicine Pipe. I liurried forth with my camera and 
was just in time to see them emerging from Lone 
Chiefs lodge. I was fortunate in securing several 
photographs of this unusual and interesting ceremony. 
The light, however, was very weak. It was between 
three and four in the morning and the sun had not 
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yet risen. Lone Chief and Mu-koi-sa-po were in the 
lead, the latter bearing the sacred Pipe covered with 
weasel tails and feathers. Etomo-waki, his wife, ac- 
companied the wife of Lone Chief, bearing together 
the medicine bundles and the tripod. Then came the 
drummers with the rest of the society and their 
wives. 

Before entering the lodge, prepared for their recep- 
tion, they paused to perform certain rites. I noticed 
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Mu-koi-sa-po’s old mother standing near the door, 
waiting to reeeive them. She was bent with age and 
leaned heavily upon her staff. As they marched up 
with Mu-koi-sa-po bearing the sacred Pipe, singing in 
unison and with the beating of drums, the old woman 
was so overwhelmed with delight that she waved her 
staff in the air, calling loudly to her son, and joining in 
the chant. Then the society slowly entered and took 
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their accustomed seats. The ceremony was performed 
in the tipi of Tearing Lodge, Mu-koi-sa-po’s father-in- 
law, because Mu-koi-sa-po owned a Beaver Bundle, 
which did not permit of drums. The beating of rattles 
on a buffalo hide was required in the Beaver ceremonial, 
because it was supposed to resemble the striking of the 
water by the beaver’s tail. The Medicine Pipe, on the 
other hand, required drums, because they imitated the 
drumming of the grouse, which had given its power to 
the Pipe. The drums were decorated with symbols 
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representing the sun, moon, and stars. The figures 
also of birds and animals were used as decorations, in 
accordance with the requirements of the dream, which 
originated the ceremonial. 

The women deposited the sacred bundles against the 
back of the lodge. Mu-koi>sa-po and his wife, with the 
wife of Lone Chief and other women, sat on the right, 
while Lone Chief, who was giving up the Pipe, and the 
memliers ^of the society, were on the left of the medi- 
cines. Mu-koi-sa-po was dressed in the ceremonial 
clothes by Lone Chief, and Etomo-waki (his wife) by 
the women. Mu-koi-sa-po wore around his head a 
decorated band of buffalo hide and a feather in his hair, 
a beaded buckskin shirt, fringed with scalps and ermine ; 
also beaded leggings with ermine tails and moccasins to 
correspond. His blanket was decorated with red marks 
to represent the stars. In addition to the clothes, Lone 
Chief gave him the horse, saddle, bridle, whip and lariat 
which belong to the sacred Pipe. Etomo-waki, his 
wife, received from Lone Chiefs wife the biu'-kskin 
dress, beaded moccasins and leggings, and the soft 
tanned elk-skin robe decorated with red paint, which 
were to be worn by her, only during the Pipe cere- 
monials. Spectators from all sections of the camp 
thronged about the lodge. The clan of the Grease 
Melters came, leaving their presents with Tearing 
liodge, who announced them and the names of the 
givers in a loud voice. Menake brought my gift of 
a blanket in bright colours, which was announced with 
the rest. Because of the high honour conferred on one 
of their clansmen, the Grease Melters gave to Mu-koi- 
sa-po forty horses and an enormous pile of clothing, 
blankets, and provisions. These, with many additional 
presents were all turned over by Mu-koi-sa-po to 
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Lone Chief as his fee for transferring the Medicine 
Pipe. 

The Blackfoot esjprit de coiys and large-hearted 
generosity were strikingly displayed on this occasion. 
But, it was not unusual, for they were characteristic of 
the tribe. The support of tlieir Sun-worship by 
offerings, always of their best ; their generous gifts to 
their chiefs, medicine men, and leaders of their societies, 
and their open-handed hospitality to visiting tribes, 
were always conspicuous when the opportunity offered. 
The aged, the fatherless and widow, the sick and help- 
less, and those who had no one to hunt for them, were 
not allowed to suffer for want of clothing, or meat, or 
a place by a lodge-fire. The strong and successful 
liunters were always ready to give of their abundance 
to those who lacked. 
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CKRKMONIAL TRANSFERRING THE MEDICINE PIPE 

Bird and Animal dances. — The Grizzly Bear dance. — Many varieties of 
songs. — The Woman’s Pipe. — Four chants towards the cardinal 
points,— Rules governing ownership of the Pipe.- Care of the Pipe 
a heavy burden. — The Indian firmly held in mental slavery by his 
medicine superstitions. 

The ceremonial transferring the Medicine Pipe from 
Lone Chief to Mu-koi-sa-po liegan just as the sun rose 
from the plains. Its bright rays streaming into the 
open lodge, fell upon the priests chanting the seven 
Thunder songs, beating on their medicine drums, and 
burning sweet pine as incense. After the Thunder 
songs, Lone Chief, as the giver up of the Pipe held 
it in his arms singing : 

“I am now moving around.” 

The Pipe was laid down during the tenth song, all 
chanting in unison : 

‘‘ I will sit down.” 

In the eleventh, or buffalo song, all chanted : 

“I will take away the Chief’s (Pipe’s) robe,” 

and made the sign of the buffalo with their curved 
forefingers, while Mu-koi-sa-po and his wife opened the 
outside cover of the medicine bundle. They chanted 
the Antelope song and imitated with their hands the 
motions of an antelope walking, while the strings 
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of antelope raw-hide were being loosened. It was 
explained that the antelope is supposed to be opening 
the bundle with his hoofs. While loosening an inner 
wrapper, bound by strings of elk-hide, they chanted an 
Elk song and made the Elk sign, holding their hands 
open on either side of the head with fingers extended 
to represent antlers. They imitated the actions of an 
elk as if loosening the wrapper witli his hoofs. The 
time had now come for the daii(*,es to be held over the 
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skins representing the spirits of the birds and animals 
included in the medicine bundle. Only members of the 
society danced with the Pipe, although it was customary 
for anyone, who made a vow, to fulfil that vow by 
dancing with a skin provided for that purpose. 
Whenever a prominent chief arose to take part, or an 
Indian who had pei’formed some unusual feat, he was 
applauded by the spectators. Mu-koi-sa-po, as the 
recipient of the Pipe, did not rise to dance, but 
remained seated beside the medicine bundle, receiving 
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the skins as they were turned over to him by those 
taking part in the ceremonial. For the Grizzly Bear 
dance, the drummers chanted 

“ I begin to grow restless in the spring/' 

representing a bear making ready to come from his 
winter den. Lone Chief drew his robe around him and 
arose to dance, imitating the bear going from his den 
and chanting, 

“ I take my robe. 

My robe is sacred. 

I wander in the summer.” 

Placing both hands upon the Pipe, he chanted, 

“ Sacred Chief, (Pipe) ! Every one, men, women, and children 
will now behold you.” 

Slowly raising the Pipe, he sang, 

“ The Great Mystery beholds our Chief arise. 

The Chief is sacred.” 

He shook the Pipe in imitation of a bear, but was 
careful not to handle it roughly, lest a storm should 
come, nor to make a miss-step in his dance, nor allow a 
skin, or feather to fall, lest some misfortune would 
befall him. He again laid the Pipe down, with the 
chant, 

“ This lodge is sacred ; the ground, also, where the Chief lies is 
sacred.” 

While Lone Chief danced with the Pipe, the drummers 
beat time and chanted Bear songs. He imitated with 
his hands a bear holding up its paws, and, placing his 
feet together, moved backward and forward, with short 
jumps, making the lumbering movements of a bear run- 
ning, breathing heavily and imitating his digging and 
turning over stones for insects. Then he blew shrilly upon 
his medicine whistle, representing the sounds made by 
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the wings of the Thunder Bird, which comes forth in the 
spring at the same time that the hear leaves his winter 
den. He held the Pipe in his right hand, spreading 
out the fingers of his left in imitation of the wings of 
the flying Thunder Bird. 

During the Swan song. Bear Child danced alone, 
representing the chief Swan, the leader of the flock. 
He made the Swan sign, with both hands held before 
him, palms out and fingers spread in imitation 
of a swan sailing through the air with extended 
wings. 

In the Antelope dance. Red Fox made motions with 
his hands, in imitation of an antelope walking, moving 
the Pipe in the same manner and looking keenly alert, 
as if watching for an enemy. 

During the singing of the Crane song, the dancers 
imitated the motions of flying Cranes and gave the 
crane call. There were no dances for water birds, 
l)ut the people remained seated, while songs were sung 
for the ducks and geese. Mu-koi-sa-po and his wife 
were painted, during the four Horse songs, sometimes 
called Resting songs. It was necessary to sing all the 
words and notes of these four songs accurately, because, 
if anyone made a mistake, misfortune would surely 
come to his horses. After a .short rest, during which a 
pipe was passed around for a smoke, seven Owl songs 
were sung. They were followed by seven Buffalo songs, 
in honour of the power that went with the baud of sacred 
white buffalo skin, which was to be worn around the 
head of the Pipe owner. Seven songs were also sung to 
a water bird called Good Rusher, because it runs so fast 
along the surface of the water and is believed to possess 
great power. It is said to drown people by dragging 
them beneath the water. The muskrat skin was used 
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by its owner to wipe the paint from his face accompanied 
with the song, 

“All the water birds and little water animals are my friends.” 

The Bee songs are sung by the owner of the Pipe as a 
warning, when he is angered, because anyone that 
angers a bee will be stung. The Bee songs arc also 
believed to possess, not only power for making the 
owner proof against any spell, or evil charm, but also to 
cause the evil power to react upon the enemy that is 
trying to injure him. The woman's pipe, which goes 
with the Medicine Pipe, has a plain Hat stem and is not 
decorated. During the ceremonial, it was unrolled by 
Etomo-waki and was smoked only hy the women. The 
Medicine Pipe is decorated with feathers and weasel 
tails. The owner begins smoking it by blowing a whifi* 
first towards the sky and another towards the ground. 
The closing song of the ceremonial was the Good Luck 
song, which should bring good fortune to Mu-koi-sa-po. 
Whenever he might wish for anything, as owner of the 
Medicine Ihpc, it would only be necessary for him to 
sing this song to have his desire fulfilled. 

At sunset, Lone Chief led Mu-koi-sa-po and his wife, 
Etomo-waki, from the lodge and, facing in turn the 
four directions, chanted first towards the West, 

“ Over there are the mountains. May you see them as long as 
you live, for from them you must receive your sweet pine as 
incense ” ; 

then towards the North, 

“ Strength will come from the North. May you look for many 
years upon ‘ the star that never moves’” (North 8 tar) ; 

then towards the East, 

“ Old age will come from below (East) where lies the light of 
the sun ” ; 
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then towards the South, 

“May the warm winds of the South bring you success in 
securing food.” 

There were many rules in whicli Lone Chief and his 
wife — the former owners, must instruct Mu-koi-sa-po 
and his wife, when transferring the Pipe. The long 
category of musts and must nots taxed both their 
memories and consciences to carry the burden of their 
observance. If not obeyed to the smallest detail, mis- 
fortune would come upon them and their family. They 
were as follows : 

“ You must not lie down until we chant the Bear 
song and place you in certain positions, to be retained 
until morning, when we will a.ssist you to rise. You 
must not paint your clothes with the sacred red paint, 
until we first perform certaiti rites and chant the 
Buffalo song. You must not smoke a pipe, or remove 
your moc(iasins before we have given you proper iiistrue,- 
tions. You may not enter the river to wash, without 
having sprinkled yourself and chanted the Water Bird 
song. You and all your family should wear necklaces 
of small shells because they will bring you long life. 
When you enter a lodge, always take seats at the back, 
no matter how crowded it may be, and under no cir- 
cum.stances take seats near the door. No one should 
be allowed to sleep in your bed Firewood and burning 
embers must not be taken away from your lodge, 
because they belong to the Pipe. The firewood must 
lie in the same direction that the Pipe hangs. Ashes 
must not be removed, until the Pipe is first taken 
outside of the tipi. You must not be present while the 
ashes are being taken out, lest you become blind. 
When you return do not fail to burn sweet pine as 
incense. Permit no one to curse, or talk loud, or aim 
a gun inside the tipi, where the sacred pipe is kept. 
Allow no one to strike the tipi, or throw anything 
towards the owner. The word ‘ bear ’ must never be 
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named before the Pipe, lest it cause bad dreams and 
bring sickness upon your family — the word ‘ badger ’ 
should always be used instead. The Evil Power in 
such a violation may be averted by burning sweet pine 
as incense. You must not reply to anyone, who stands 
on the outside of your lodge. Insist that everyone, who 
wishes to speak to you, must enter. Every morning, when 
you arise, burn sweet pine as incense before starting the 
fire. When you are in a permanent camp, the Pipe 
may be tied over the door, but, if you are .soon to move, 
from the tripod behind the tipi, one leg of the tripod 
must point in the direction you intend to go. Never 
allow the Pipe to hang outside in bad weather. Carry 
it out every morning after sunrise and hang it from the 
tripod behind the tipi. Always take it out on the right 
hand side and bring it back on the left side. Allow no 
one to ride, or place meat upon your IVIedicine Hoi'se, 
or borrow its l)ridle and saddle. It once happened that 
our people captured a herd of horses from the Crows 
and loaded them with meat. Some of the herd suddenly 
sickened and died. We could not understand it, until 
the Crows told us, a long time afterwai'd, that they were 
Medicine Horses. People should not dare to pass in 
front of a sacretl horse. An accident is sure to befall 
anyone who follows its trail. Never strike a dog or 
horse. 1 once whipped my favourite horse and as a 
result he was afterward fatally injured. Do not cut 
a horse’s tail. This act once caused a Pipe owner to 
\osc ?ivc Vorscs. Non must not drink irom a kiaekencA 
Imckct. Duugcious .storms will ari.se if you do not 
drink properly, or if you throw water upon children. 
Never allow a dog to leap against you, for it will cause 
your body to ache. You must not scratch yourself with 
your fingers, lest it bring on a skin disease — use the 
sharpened stick provided in the medicine bundle. Never 
curse, nor swear, nor .say anything injurious against the 
character of anyone. Never touch a dead person. Never 
point toward anyone with your fingers, always use the 
thumb. Never move anything burning with a knife, 
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lest it start your teeth to ache. Never pick up a lost 
article, without first taking care to chant, 

“The earth where T walk is sacred: this article lying on the 
ground is sacred : I therefore take it. 

“ If you neglect to do this you will be sure to lose 
something. If you invite anyone to smoke, you must 
always furnish tobactio for four pipes. If you are not 
satisfied then, you must smoke four more. If you have 
not time for four, explain this to your guest and let him 
smoke alone. Never light your pipe with willow — 
always use cottonwood, or .sarvis bei'ry. As a member 
of the Society, the Pipe must be handed to you bowl 
first. You must always take hold of it with both 
hands, just as the bear does. Never smoke with a 
woman, nor with anyone who presses the tobacco into 
the pipe bowl with his fingers. A special stick must 
always be used for this purpose. If anyone seeks to 
borrow tobacco, or asks you four times for a pipe, he 
runs the risk of your turning the Medicine Pipe over to 
him. It must then be transferred with the ceremonial 
and paid for by him, just as if it liad been taken 
because of a vow. The Medicine Pipe must not be 
opened in winter, while the snows are deep. But, in 
the spring, at the time of the first thunder, the Pipe 
should be opened and held before the people, and the 
tobacco chansied in the Bundle.” 

The ceremonial and instruction by Lone Chief con- 
tinued through four days. During this period Mu-koi- 
sa-po and Etomo-waki learned the ceremonial prayers, 
chants and dances. They also fasted, that they 
might have dreams by night. 

The Pipe ceremonial is generally given in fulfil- 
ment of a vow. If a child is sick and the father 
makes a vow to the Pipe, he makes his vow known 
and fulfils it, after the child is restored to health, 
by giving a feast with the ceremonials. Payment 
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must also be made to the owner of the Medicine Pipe. 
If the vow maker is not a member of the Society, he 
cannot dance with the Pipe itself, but he may dance 
with the Eagle Feathers, which are provided in the 
Bundle for such a case. Much of the knowledge of the 
Pipe is unknown to members of the Society, because 
they are unwilling to pay for the instruction. This 
knowledge is of great advantage to him who cares for 
his Pipe, for he, who carefully follows its laws, will have 
abundance, while he may lose everything, if he is 
negligent of its rules. In the case of Lone Chief, the 
knowledge he had gained about the Pipe proved to be a 
good investment, because his property meanwhile 
increased and Mu-koi-sa-po also paid him well for his 
instruction. 

Mu-koi-sa-po was not gratified, but rather depressed, 
with the honour conferred upon him by the Medicine 
Jhpe Society. Of all the Blackfeet medicines, the Pipe 
is believed to have the greatest power, l)ut it also 
brings the greatest burden. Mu-koi-sa-po was already 
the owner of the Yellow Buffalo Tipi and a Beaver 
Bundle. It depi'essed him to think of the additional 
burden his wife would have, in caring for the Medicine 
Pipe, and observing its rules, during the four years it 
must be retained. The heavy burden, involved in Mu- 
koi-sa-po’s acceptance of the Medicine Pipe, illustrates 
the mental slavery with which the Indian is bound, 
hand and foot, to the superstitions, exactions and 
penalties of his medicines. A pi oper consideration of 
these conditions should not only mitigate our race 
prejudice, but also convince us of the injustice of 
judging the Indian by our own standards of right and 
wrong, without allowing for the influence of his mental 
environment. 








CHAPTER XX 

DANCE OB' THE KLSAPA SOCIETY. 

Striking costume of Elk Horn the herald.— Fine dress of the Kisapa 
(Hair Parters). — Figures of the dance. — Black Weasel, an efticieiit 
dance leader.— Dance of little Nokoa. — Speech of Running Crane to 
the dancers. — Mountain Chief urges generous gifts to the Sioux. — 
Return of a victorious war expedition. — Warriors re-enacting former 
battles. — An exciting horse race.— Parade of the Sioux warriors. — 
They dance at Ahkiona’s lodge. — The great camp at night. —Riding 
songs. — Travelling song of the Sioux. — Celebration songs. — Sepe- 
nama and his wife mounted on the same horse sing a Night song of 
remarkable beauty. —Originality of Blackfeet music.— Importance of 
its pre.servation. 

On the morning of tlie second day of the Sun-dance, 
Elk Horn, the herald, rode through camp, announcing 
with his powerful voice that the Kisapa (Hair Parters, 
a social organisation composed of young men) were 
preparing for a dance and invited everyone to be 
present. In his left hand he carried a long spear. At 
regular intervals along its staff, eagle feathers were 
attached, falling free and fluttering in the wind. Coyote 
tails, representing his medicine animal, were fastened 
to his stirrups. He wore a buckskin shirt and a blue 
beaded necklace of many strands. About his waist was 
draped a red blanket decorated with a band of white 
beads. His leggings and moccasins were ornamented 
with porcupine quills, and large pieces of cottonwood 
punk were fastened to his blanket for their sweet per- 
fume. When the young men, coming from different 
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parts of the camp, assembled for the dance, they were 
dressed in their gayest and finest clothes. They wore 
war-bonnets of eagle feathers tipped with coloured horse- 
hair, and ornamented with lieads and porcupine quills, 
and caps made by winding otter and mink skins around 
their heads, the tails hanging down behind. Some 

were stripped and their faces and bodies were painted ; 

others had war-shirts and leggings of soft-tanned deer 

skin heavily beaded, or 
decorated with coloured 
porcupine quills and 
trimmed with ermine 
along the shoulders and 
leggings. They wore 
ne(iklaces variously 
made of beads, small 
bones, elk-teeth, shells 
and grizzly bear claws. 
They also had dog-skin 
ankle-bands with bells 
attached and arm- 
bands of deer skin and 
brass, with pendants of 
grouse and woodpecker 
feathers. They carried shields, spears, liows and arrows, 
tomahawks and rattles made of deer and elk-hoofs tied 
together in bunches. 

All sat down in a semi-circle, and when forty or fifty 
had arrived, the singers began, accompanied by the 
drums. 

First came the dance of the warriors, in which every- 
one who took part had been in battle. A prominent 
chief had eight parallel black lines on his leggings, 
representing the number of chiefs, or medicine men he 
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had killed ; another had a war-shirt covered with marks 
representing picket pins with short lariats attached. 
These signified the number of horses, pi(*.keted close to 
the lodge of the enemy, he had cut loose, with great 
risk of being captured. This was followed by the 
danc^e of those who had been wounded. Wolf Eagle, 
a fine looking fellow, 
whose arm had been 
shot off by the enemy, 
entered into the dance 
with great energy, 
carrying in his single 
liand the feather-decor- 
ated bone of his missing 
arm. One dancer, named 
‘‘ Behind-the-ear,'’ con- 
tinually aimed his rifle, 
as if ill the act of 
shooting. He had re- 
ceived his name from 
shooting an enemy be- 
hind the ear, and was 
now going through the 
motions which recalled 

the deed. Another war- Maka with Buffalo Hide Shield 
rior, who had been a i^ecohated with Ea(jlk Feathers 

noted stealer of horses from the enemy, carried a 
horse carved out of wood. Others had tomahawks, 
spears, arrows, feathered shields and war-bonnets. 
Every movement of the dance and the distinguishing 
marks of the dancers had a significance, which it is 
impossible for an outsider to understand. 

When an eagle feather fell from Sepe-nama’s war- 
bonnet, he selected Bear Chief, a noted warrior, to pick 

T 
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it up, because it would bring liim bad luck to do it 
himself. With Bear Chief as their leader, they danced 
in single file three times around the feather. When 
passing it the fourth time, Bear Chief picked it up and 
they returned to their seats. 

The leader was Black Weasel, a tall and handsome 

Indian, whose seat in the 
surrounding circle was 
marked by a feathered 
wand driven into the 
ground. He wore a 
large war - bonnet o^ 
selected eagles^ feathers, 
and a soft-tanned buck- 
skin suit trimmed with 
ermine tails. It was 
decorated across the 
shoulders and along the 
arms and legs with (col- 
oured ])orcupine (juills, 
beautifully laid. When 
it was time to commence 
a figure, he moved about 
the circle, wand in hand, 
hustling the dancers out 
and giving sharp raps 
to those who laf^fred 
behind. JTe wius as (ionsiderate, however, as lie was 
energetic, in enforcdng discipline, for he devoted part of 
his efforts to seeing that visiting Indians were comfort- 
ably seated, and that the women and children were 
supplied with drinking watei*. 

The most interested of the large circle of spectators 
seemed to be Nokoa, the small son of Wolverine. He 
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was seated beside liis mother, watching with filial 
admiration every movement of his father, who was 
taking part in the dance. Nokoa wore a beaded neck- 
lace of many strands and a fringed buckskin suit. Ilis 



Leader of Kisafa Dance. 


bright eyes fairly danced with excitement, when his 
father led him out before the company. He stepped 
forward fearlessly, swaying his small body to and fro, 
aiming his stick as if it were a gun, while his little 
moccasined feet kept perfect time with the beating of 
the drums. 

T 2 
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While tliey were feasting, Running Crane addressed 
the people : 

“ I am now glad in my lioart to see you gathered together. The 
young men are dressed in their beautiful clothes, and they dance 
well. It is not often that wo have such a good time, — only once 
a year. Lawless shooting has all been stopped, and we have ceased 
to count coups, yet we aro all happy. I hope that the Great 
Father (the President) will not stop our coming together, for it 



Runnino Ckane addressing the Pkoi'j.k. 


does not last long. Let the old people restrain the young men, so 
that we may break camp and return to our homes without having 
any disturbance. I have now finished. My name is Seco-mo- 
muckon (Running Crane).” 

Neiia-es-toko (Mountain Chief) then arose to tell of 
the old days and how he used to dance. He urged the 
people to be generous and give many horses to the 
Sioux, because they were visitors, and had come on a 
long journey from the far east. He held a .small stick. 
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which represented a horse, and, when he had finished 
speaking, stepped across the cinde and handed the stick 
to a Sioux Indian. From the crowd of spectators there 
came tlie voice of another old chief singing, Good 
man, giving away your horse so generously.’' 

A band of Indians, under Cliief Little Plume, ap- 
peared on a high ridge to the north, representing a 
victorious war party returning to the tribal camp with 
spoils. Their faces and horses were decorated with 
paint, and they were dressed in l)ea(led buckskin clothes 
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Sham Battlk by Horsemen. 


and war-boiinets. They rode rapidly across tlic plain 
in single file, and entered camp at a gallop with war 
whoops and piercing yells. Then, forming into line, 
with Little Plume in the lead, they marched slowly 
around the camp circle, with rifles in the position of 
firing, holding aloft the sacred Spear and singing their 
song of victory.^ The warriors then gathered together 
in the large open space in the centre of the camp, where 
they gave exhibitions, before the tribe, of sham battles. 


^ Son^ 4. See page 514. 
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both on horseback and on foot, re-enacting their vic- 
tories of former days. 

I also witne.ssed some exciting horse races. The 
course lay over a level stretch and along a low ridge, 
where crowds of Indian spectators were seated. On one 
side was the tribal camp of picturesque lodges. The 
surrounding prairies were dressed in the living green of 
spring, embroidered with wild flowens. The distant 
snow-covered peaks of the Rocky Mountains furnished a 
magnificent background, at the head of the course. 
The young riders were completely stripped. They were 
excellent horsemen, riding fearle.s.sly the wildest bronchos, 
using no saddle, and, for a bridle, only a rope passed 
througli the horse’s mouth. I secured an excellent 
view of the most exciting race of the day, by .standing 
near the fini.sh, whci’c a large crowd of Indians had 
gathered, wagering, instead of money, horses, cattle, 
robes, blankets, and even provisions upon the result. 
At the start, the horses could be seen rearing and 
plunging, until a loud shout was heard, and we realised 
that they were off. As they passed us in a cloud of 
dust, the riders, excited by the .shrill war whoops of the 
spectators, shouted in turn to their horses for greater 
speed, lying low upon their backs and heating them 
with raw-hide quirts. They finished amid inten.se 
excitement and rejoicing by the Indians, who bet on 
Bull Shoe, their horse, which won by a narrow margin. 

While eating our evening meal, Strikes-on-both-sides 
suddenly opened the door, exclaiming, “ Come quickly 
A-pe-ech-eken,and see the Pena-pes-ena Warriors (Below 
People or Sioux).” I was just in time to photograph them 
passing in a long line. They were led by Lone Bog 
as chief, and riding beside him were Ked Boy, Bear 
^aw, and^biteBagle. They were dressed in Beaded 
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clothes of bright colours, with horned head-dresses and 
feathered shields on their backs. Many tinkling bells 
were attached to their horses, which were also painted 
and otherwise decorated. They marched slowly through 
camp, holding their spears and feathered ensigns aloft 



Parade of Sioux Warriors. 


and singing in unison a striking Celebration song ^ with 
the words : 

“ Oh, Blackfeet ! we have heard you boast in the past that you 
were becoming like white men. We now behold you taking part 
in these ceremonials, poorly dressed, and with few of your Indian 
clothes left.” 

In accordance with a time-honoured Indian custom, 
it was expected that those before whose lodges they 
stopped and sang would give them presents. If the 
Blackfeet were not generous, they could not expect 
many gifts, when the return visit to the Sioux would be 

Song 5. See page 614. 
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made. After completing the circle they dismounted 
at the lodge of Ahkiona, where they gave a ceremonial. 
When Ahkiona had visited the Sioux they presented 
him with a Medicine Pipe. On this occasion the Pipe 
was to be returned to its former owners. 

Exhausted by the excitement and heat of the day, 

I returned to my lodge and was soon asleep in spite 
of the singing and drumming of the dancing Sioux. 
But it was not long before I was rudely awakened by the 
fierce snarling and yelping of a vicious dog-fight near 
by. The fight of this single pair (piickly roused other 
dogs and they rushed together to engage in a mass fight. 
Soon hundreds of dogs in all parts of the camp, excited 
by the uproar, united in a great deep-throated mournful 
howl, such as is oidy heard in a large Indian village, 
and resembles the howling of an enormous pack of 
wolves. 

When their dismal chorus had finally died away, 1 
stepped outside the lodge. 'I’lie full moon was rising 
from the plains. Hooding the camp with its light. The 
lodges with their crowns of tapering poles stood out in 
sharp relief against the burnished eastern sky. To the 
west were the dim outlines of the rugged Bockies, 
behind which a large planet was slowly sinking. The 
constellation of the Northern Crown (called “ The 
Camp,” by the Blackfeet, because of the suggestiveness 
of its outlines) had passed over into the west, while, in 
the east, the sparkling Pleiades (Lost Children) were 
rising above the plains. Although it was late, the 
camp was still so throbbing with life that sleep was 
made impossible. Many young men were on horse- 
back, singing Biding songs ‘ as they rode around the 
circle of the encampment. The dance at Ahkiona’s 
^ Song 6. See page 514. 
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lodge was finished, and the Sioux were returning to 
their quarters, singing a Travelling song in their own 
tongue. When they had finished, the answering notes 
of a Night song^ were heard from a small band of 
Blackfeet, sitting on the shore of the lake. A large 
company of men and women on horseback, having 
learned a Celebration song ^ from the visiting Sioux, 
rode slowly through the camp singing it at intervals. 
Ked Fox and his young wife, riding tlie same liorse, 
made circuits of the camp, singing a Night song of 
remarkable beauty. I saw them very distinctly, when 
they passed, tlieir strongly coloured Indian clotlies 
showing in the bright moonlight. The woman rode in 
front, wearing a magnificent bonnet of eagle feathei’s, 
belonging to her husband, and a buckskin dress 
heavily beaded across the shoulders. Red Fox wore a 
band of weasel skin around his iiead, with an eagle 
feather erect in his back limr. A beautifully tanned 
elk-skin rol)e, decorated with red stripes of porcupine 
qTritis, extended in graceful folds from his shoulders 
})ackward over the horse s tail. He carried a string of 
l)ells, which he used in marking time for their singing. 
Their song had a very pronounced rhythm, which was 
in perfect time with the slow trot of their horse. They 
continued their striking duet at intervals through the 
night, not stopping until day began to dawn. 

When I first heard the Blackfeet singing together in 
unison, with untrained voices, the women’s an octave 
higher than the men s, my impressions were not pleasing. 
But, having learned several of their airs, and mastered 

tlve 'Qeculiar intervals and ditticnlt volee vferatvons, so 

that r could join in their singing, the wild beauty of 

their music .lawned upon me. Their music seemed so 
' Song 7. See page 515. 


^ See page 514, footnote. 
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thoroughly original in its conception, and so unique in 
the method of expression, that I became filled with the 
desire to do something for its preservation. It strongly 
appealed to me, that its development through past ages 
had been independent of all sources of inspiration or 
cdlourinfj, other than those of their natural environment 
of mountains, forests and plains, their wild life of 
hunting Mid warfiire, their Sun-worship, and those 
emotions and passions whicli arc common to the 
human heart the world over. 

1 also felt that the beautiful motives of their .sacred 
hymns, war-songs, love and night songs, springing from 
these aboriginal sources, like pure water from a moun- 
tain spring, were so cntiridy ordinal and thoroughly 
American, that they ought to be re,'?cued from oldivion 
and permanently preserved.^ 

* 8oe Appendix, pp. 513-15. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

CERPMONIAL OF THE SUN-DANCE 

The Mad Dogs build the sweat lodge. — Ceremonial of the sweat lodge. — 
Tribal parade of men and women on horseback. — Elaborate and 
interesting costumes. — Impressive evening ceremonial in Mad Wolf’s 
tipi. — Prayer of the head chief. — Indian humour. Practical jokes. ^ — 
Dance of the Brave Dogs. — Bringing in the poles and branches for 
constructing the 8un lodge.- Ceremonial of felling a tree for the 
Centre Pole. 

Ten of tlic Mad Dogs rode to tlic river to cut one 
hundred long willow branches for tlic Inrgc sweat 
lodge. On their return, they entered from the side that 
faced the setting sun. Forming in line, they mar(*.lied 
slowly round the camp circle, holding the green branches 
high in the air, and singing their society song in unison. 
When they returned to the place where they had 
entered, they built the framework of the lodge there, 
by firmly setting the willow branches in the ground, 
and bending them into the form of an ellipse, about 
four feet high, facing the entrance toward the rising 
sun. The north side was painted red and the south 
black. When the sweat lodge was finished, other Mad 
Dogs were called upon to gather one hundred stones of 
the size of a man's hand. If a stone were to fall, it 
foreboded misfortune, and if, during the day the men 
building the lodge either drank, or washed, it was 
believed to bring rain, which would interfere with the 
ceremonies. A fire was built for heating the stones. 
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Blankets and robes were thrown over the framework of 
the sweat lodge and, when all was in readiness, the 
occupants of the sacred tij)i came forth. Mad Wolf 
led, followed hy O-mis-tai-po-kah, Bull Child, Spotted 
Eagle and Natosin. Then came Natokeraa and Gives- 



Framework of the Sweat Loooe. 


to-the-Sun. They walked once around the sweat lodge 
and Gives-to-the-Sun took her seat on the west side. 
She sat smoking and praying, while the priests, with 
their helpers the Mad Dogs, stood on the south side. 
A hole was dug inside the sweat lodge to receive the 
heated stones. The earth was carefully placed on one 
side, because it symbolised the earth thrown up by the 
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underground animals (beaver, otter, badger, and 
coyote). Mad Wolf then arose and, taking off his 
blanket and moccasins, placed them beside Gives-to-the- 
Sun. He entered the sweat lodge followed by 0-mis- 
tai-po-kah, Bull Child and Spotted Efigle, for inward 
purification and to pray to the Sun, Moon and Morning 
Star in behalf of their people. The paint was blessed 





Mad Dogs Riding with Willows. 


by Gives-to-the-Sun and along with a buffalo skull 
was handed to Mad Wolf. He placed the skull beside 
the hole, the nose pointing toward the west. It was 
laid upon the Soyotoiyis, a luxuriant meadow grass 
gathered from beside springs. Spotted Eagle worked 
the paint in his hands and, using the tips of his fingers, 
marked black spots on the north side of the skull to 
represent stars, and red for the sun on the south side. 
While all were chanting in unison, 


“I now put you into the sacred place. 
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Spotted Eagle stuffed the grass into tlie nose and ears 
of the buffalo skull and tied it around the horns, 
symbolising the feeding of the buffalo. The Soyotoiyis 
(Carex Nebraskensis praevia) was the fovourite food of 
the buffalo. Those inside the sweat lodge waited until 
they saw smoke rising from the sweet grass burning 



PuiESTy Walking Around Sweat Lodge. 


outside, a sign that the stones were fully heated. Tliey 
then sang four songs, the fourth being, 

“ This spot is a holy place,*’ 

and handed out the buffalo skull to the Brave Dogs, 
who reversed the head, pointing the nose towards the east, 
and laid it upon the pile of earth, which represented the 
underground animals. One by one the heated stones 
were passed into the sweat-lodge and dried sweet grass 
laid upon the stones. Mad Wolf placed his hands in 
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the rising smoke and, rul)l)ing them over his body, 
chanted and prayed to the Sun ; 

“ May our lives become as strong as the stones we have placed 
here.” 

Water was thrown upon the hot stones, and, as the 
vapour arose, he prayed again : 

May our lives he as pure as the water, that we may live to be 
old and always have water to drink.” 



Slotted Kagle Preparing Buffalo Skull for Sweat Lodge 
Ceremonial. 


The Mad Dogs uncovered the sweat lodge four times, 
that those inside, dripping with perspiration, might 
cool off. Each time it was closed, water was thrown 
upon the hot stones. While the priests inhaled the 

vajwur, they elianted and prayed to the Sun, Moon and 
Morning Star, that their children might live to be old, 
and always have plenty of food. When the Mad Dogs 
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uncovered the sweat lodge the fourth time, the priests 
came out. They were given meat, but before eating, a 
blessing was asked upon the food, each breaking off a 
small piece and, with a prayer, planting it in the 
ground. The ceremonial was finished, when the Mad 



Little Plume. 

Dogs tied the buffalo skull, with strips of bark, to the 
framework of the sweat lodge, the nose pointing 
towai'ds the rising sun. Mad Wolf then arose, and, 
followed by the priests and medicine women, led the 
way back to his tipi. They walked slowly and in single 
file, with heads reverently bowed, carefully avoiding 
the crossing of the trail, by which they had left the tipi. 
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A sweat lodge had been built in each of the four camps, 
made previous to the large encampment, in which 
the Sun-lodge was constructed. In the first camp, 
it was built on the east side ; in the second, south ; 
in the third, west and in the fourth, on the north side, 
following the course of the sun through the sky in 
summer. 

Preceding the “ Raising of the Pole,” it was 
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J3l\ckkeet Assembling for Tkiual Parade. 


customary for the tribe, both men and women, to 
dress in their finest clothes and to paint and decorate 
their horses with feathers for a parade through the 
camp. On this occasion the women, who were to 
take part in the Scalp-dance that followed the parade, 
were permitted to wear their husbands’ eagle feathers 
in their hair. There were many elaborate and hand- 
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hat made of a beautiful red fox-skin wound round his 
head, the tail of the fox hanging down l)ehind. The 
crown of the hat was decorated with pieces of white 
weasel-skin, and two large eagle feathers stood erect 
at the l)ack. His sliirt and lewinos were of soft- 

oo o 

tanned buck-skin, heavily beaded and ornamented witli 
many black -tipped ermine tails. The wife of Mikosta 



The Wak Chiefs, Little Plume and Little Dog, Leaders of the 

Parade. 


wore an otter-skin hat, with many shells as ornaments ; 
a buck-skin dress with two hundred and fifty elk tusks 
attached and an otter-skin across her shoulders. Her 
saddle had deer-antler pommels with beaded pendants 
and a beaded buck-skin crupper. Brightly coloured 
feathers were fastened to her horse’s tail and a large 
cluster of eagle feathers hung from his neck. One 
young man was dressed as a clown, or jester. He 

U 2 
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rode a black horse, his face and hands painted black, 
and he wore a long black robe, which extended from 
his shoulders over his horse’s tail and flowed out 
behind when he galloped. All marched slowly around 
the great circle of the encampment, singing in unison, 
some holding aloft scalps tied to long willow sticks. 



Sacred Tipi with Green Branches Outside. 


others long streamers of eagle feathers and feathered 
shields fastened to poles. On the evening of the 
third day, the Sun-dance priests came, one by one, to 
Mad Wolf’s tipi. In this service 0-mis- tai-po-kah and 
his wife gave final instructions to Mad Wolf and 
Gives-to-the-Sun, concerning the important ceremonial 
of “ Raising the Centre Pole,” which would take place 
op the following day. Green branches had been 
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placed around the lodge on the outside, as the sign 
that only those bidden should enter. I stood near 
the door listening to a weird chant led by Mad Wolf. 
At intervals the low monotone of the priests was 
joined by the shriller voices of the women. Gradually 
the chant died away and there was silence, finally 
broken by Mad Wolf^s voice directing that the fire 
be replenished. When a brighter fianie lighted up 
the lodge, I decided that this was the opportune 
moment for entering, and so opened the door. In 
the uncertain firelight 1 was not re(iognised and two 
priests motioned me away. When I gave my Indian 
name, they bade me enter. On Mad Wolfs left were 
0-mis-tai-po-kah, Natosin, the chief from the north, 
and the Sun-dance priests ; on his right, Gives-to-the- 
Sun, the sacred woman, Natokema and their assistants. 
All the women wore gray blankets coloured with dull 
red paint. Apisaki, daughter of Natosin, alone wore a 
blanket of brilliant colours. She was uninarried and 
had accompanied her father, that she might witness the 
medicine-lodge and become familiar with its ceremonials. 
Over the head of Mad Wolf hung the Medicine Pipe, 
and near by were the sacred bundles of the Beaver 
Medicine and Medicine Bonnet, the latter to be worn 
by Gives-to-the-Sun, during the ceremonial of “ Eaising 
the Pole,” on the following day. In front of Mad 
Wolf was an altar, or holy place, made by cutting out 
the grass and smoothing the soft earth. It was lined 
with juniper (red cedar). At the foot, and bending 
towards the west, was a single stalk of wild rhubarb 
(cow parsnip), with an eagle plume fastened to the 
top. The wild rhubarb and plume were used by the 
Indians in the Sun-dance ceremonial as symbols of 
lightness, and were believed to favour the safe raising 
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of the Centre Pole. A young warrior was chosen to 
secure a rhu})arb plant in bloom. Carrying it to the 
sacred tipi, he stood outside and announced, 

‘‘ Here is the wild rhubarb.” 

When Mad Wolf bade him enter, he passed on the 
south side of the fire, laying the plant across the altar. 



CopyrUjkt III United Utatex McLliatork. 

InTKRIOK of Si^CKED Tll’I WJTJ£ SUN-1>ANCB l^RIESTS AND MeDICINE WOMEN 
(Altar is in foreground.) 


Mad Wolf rubbed it with black paint, and, tying an 
eagle plume to one of the stalks, placed it upon the 
altar. Soft tanned buflfiilo and elk-skins were spread 
out, and rattles for beating time were distributed. Mad 
Wolf directing that two be given to his white son. 
Two redstone pipes were passed around, one for the 
men and the other for the women. It was Morning 
Plume’s duty to see that the pipes were filled, and by 
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his side lay a large beaded tobacco bag, extra stems, 
and a tobacco l)oard for cutting. 0-mis-tai-po-kah, as 
the father or instructor, gave directions for conducting 
the ceremonies, the way the medicine bonnet should be 
worn, and the songs that should be sung, while placing 
it upon the head of Gives-to-the-Sun. He warned Mad 



Sacked Woman and Husband with Rhubarb Stalk. 


Wolf that if the ceremonials were not accurately 
performed, misfortune would follow. He advised him 
to refrain from the use of sweet pine (balsam fir), as 
incense during the Sun-dance. He made this injunc- 
tion because in the tradition the Sun instructed 
Scarface to use sweet grass as incense. He also 
cautioned all to use great care in “ Raising the Centre 
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Pole,” and in building the Sun-lodge, reminding them 
of the well-known chief, who had died soon after the 
Pole had been carelessly allowed to lean towards him, 
and warning them that, if any part of the sacred lodge 
should foil, sickness and death would result. 0-mis- 
tai-po-kah then prayed : 

“ Greab Sun Power ! I am praying for my people that they may 
be happy in the summer and that they may live through the cold 
of winter. Many are sick and in want. Pity them and let them 
survive. Grant that they may live long and have abundance. 
May wo go through these ceremonies correctly, as you taught our 
forefathers to do in the days that are past. If we make mistakes 
pity us. Help us, Mother Earth ! for we depend upon your good- 
ness. Let there be rain to water the prairies, that the grass may 
grow long and the berries be abundant. O Morning Star ! when 
you look down upon us, give us peace and refreshing sleep. Great 
Spirit ! bless our children, friends, and visitors through a happy 
life. May our trails lie straight and level before us. Let us live 
to bo old. We are all your children and ask these things with 
good hearts.” 

During the prayer of the head chief, all heads were 
reverently bowed, and at the close they joined earnestly 
in an Amen. While inside the sacred tipi, I took part 
in the ceremony, beating time with my rattles and 
joining with the priests in the solemn chants. 

Sounds from the outside attracted my attention and 
led me to leave Mad Wolf and his company. They 
were so deeply engrossed in their solemn service that 
they did not seem to notice my withdrawal. 

Going out from the dindy lighted sacred tipi, I met 
a group of young men dre.ssed in their gay trappings on 
their way to a dance. They were singing a Society 
song in unison, the bells fastened about their legs 
jingling at every step. A horse passed, ridden by two 
young fellows, singing together the “ Black Tail Deer ” 
song, while making the rounds of the camp. Suddenly 
a band of Indians rushed out from behind a lodge. 
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With piercing war whoops they closed around the two 
singers and beat their horse, causing it to buck and 
plunge, but the riders pluckily held their seats. 
Finally, amid laughter and shouting, they distanced 
their pursuers, galloping off over the prairie. 

Gaiety and humour are unexpected qualities to find 
concealed behind the habitually stoical and solemn 
exterior of the Indians. But, when one has been 
intimately associated with them in their camp life, he 
will find many indications of their playfulness and keen 
sense of humour, and that, when free from care and 
enjoying plenty, they are as light-hearted and as happy 
as children. 

While passing a lodge, I heard a man’s voice calling 
loudly, “ What has become of the fellow that went after 
my horse ? ” When he repeated it, those in the near 
lodges took up the cry, as a joke. One clan after 
another quickly joined in the clamour, until the entire 
encampment was in an uproar, to the great amusement 
of everyone. 

Awunna told me of one of his pranks when a youth. 
With some companions they captured a wild yearling 
colt, and pushed it into the lodge of one of the older 
chiefs, who was unpopular, tying down the door fiap. 
The thoroughly frightened colt bucked and squealed, 
scattering the inside fire, upsetting everything and 
kicking at the occupants, who almost overturned the 
lodge in their mad scramble to escape. 

It was considered a practical joke for young men to 
lasso and overturn the tipis of old women at night, 
especially those of elderly single women, who lived 
alone near their relatives. One of them passing on 
horseback, would skilfully throw his lariat over tire 
oS. p(Aes and, with the other end securely 
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fastened to the horn of his saddle, would start olf at a 
gallop. The tipi would be jerked from its fastenings, 
the old woman would be startled from her slumber by 
the disappearance of lier home, as if struck by a 
hurricane, and she would bo left sitting up among her 



Old Woman’s Small Tipi. 


belongings, frightened and embarrassed by her sudden 
exposure to the publit; view. 

The sounds of drums came from the large lodge of 
the Mutsaix (Brave Dog Society), where a crowd was 
gathered to watch tJieir dance around an inside fire. 
Crawling beneath the side of the tipi, I found myself 
among the squaw spectators, who were so completely 
absorbed in the dance, that they took no notice of my 
sudden appearance in their midst. The dancers laid 
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aside their blankets and their naked painted bodies 
looked as savage and frightful in the firelight, as they 
could make them. All had eagle-bone whistles in their 
mouths, which they blew while dancing. They wore 
belts, made of grizzly bear skins, with the tails hanging 
behind. Mikasto, as the chief of the band, had other 
distinctive marks. He alone carried a rattle. On his 
head was the scalp of a large gray wolf, the skin of 
which was split and hung down his back with the tail 
almost touching the ground. Four of the dancers were 
painted black. Four others, as gray wolves, were 
covered with white clay, and had black streaks painted 
under their eyes, also a black circle on the back. 
They carried long spears painted white, with four eagle 
feathers attached to them at regular intervals. They 
circled around the other dancers imitating wolves driv- 
ing together a herd of buffalo. Two other dancers sat in 
a hole, near the door, representing grizzly bears in their 
den. Their bodies were painted red and they had black 
streaks downward across the eyes. Whenever the wolves 
herded their band together, the grizzly bears jumped 
from their den, and pushing to the centre of the throng, 
drove the dancers out and scattered them. The bears 
returned to their den, while the wolves again began 
herding. After the dance was finished, the Mutsaix 
marched through the camp, singing their society song 
and calling out, “ Let everyone be quiet to-night, 
because the sacred woman is going through her 
ceremonial and should not be disturbed. Let all rest 
well, for to-morrow we will build the Sun lodge.” 

After completing the circle of the camp they separated. 

The labour of securing poles and branches for the 
Sun-lodge had been evenly distributed among the 
tribe. Each clan was recpiired to furnish and put 
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its share in place. Women mounted on horseback 
carried the poles to camp, riding on either side of them 
and holding them up from the ground with lariats’ 
fastened to their saddles. The men also walked beside 
the poles, as an extra precaution to prevent their touch- 
ing the ground, which was considered unlucky. 
Followed by a large crowd, singing war songs and with 
the Mad Dogs shooting their rifles, they entered camp 
from the north, south, cast and west, carrying the poles 
to the place chosen for the Sun-lodge. Mad Wolf 
selected the tree to be cut for the Centre Pole. He 
struck the tree four times, and then handed the axe, 
which was painted red, to Gives-to-the-Sun. While she 
chopped, she prayed, 

“ Oh tree ! I ask that you will fall easily. I promise to plant 
you in a new place and to give you many presents. May you stand 
firmly in your new home.’' 

A large crowd watched the cutting of the tree, praying 
to the Sun that it might fall with its prongs flatwise, 
and not be broken. The crowd cheered, when it swayed, 
and, while it was falling, many of the warriors fired 
guns into the branches. When it struck the ground, 
they jumped from their horses, and with shrill war- 
whoops broke the branches, “ counting coups,’' as if it 
were an enemy. After they had trimmed the tree, its 
forked top was lifted upon a double travois. It was 
then borne to camp and laid beside the open hole made 
to receive it. 
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Ceremonial of painting Mad Wolf and clothing the sacred woman.- The 
priests and sacred women a})pear before the tribe. --The Feast of 
Tongues. — Making vows in behalf of the sick. — Awasaki’s prayer for 
her grandchildren. — Ceremonial of “Cutting the hide.” — Warriors 
assemble according to clans. — They march holding long poles aloft. 

~ The tribe sing the Hymn to the Pole in unison. — An impressive 
scene. — The prie.sts and sacred women bless the (^entre Pole. — The 
warriors raise the pole and complete the Sun-lodge. - Points of 
resemblance in the Feast of Tongues to feasts of the Jewish and 
Christian Churches. 

On the morning of the fourtli clay many assemhled to 
witness the ceremonial of decorating Mad Wolf with 
the black paint and clothing the sacred woman. As 
Gives-to-the-Sun put on the ceremonial dress, made 
from the skins of antelope and black-tail deer, the 
women assistants sang and made signs in imitation of 
deer and antelope. While putting on her medicine 
bonnet they sang : 

“ I want the weasel tails.” 

When the elk-skin medicine robe was thrown about 
her they sang the Elk song, making signs with their 
hands, imitating the movements of elk, swaying their 
bodies like trotting elk and giving the elk call. 

Food was carried to the side of the Sun lodge, where 
the entire tribe assembled for a feast, seating themselves 

in long rows upon the ground. When the waiting 
people heard the Elk song, they knew the ceremonial in 
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Mad Wolfs tipi was nearly finished, and some eagerly 
exclaimed, “ It is now time for the sacred woman to 
come forth.” Gives-to-the-Sun, her face completely 
hidden by the medicine bonnet, was lifted to her feet 
by Natokema. She waited, leaning upon her cane for 
support. A line was formed, led by O-mis-tai-po-kah. 
Then came White Grass, Natosin, and Mad Wolf, 



Procession of Priests and Sacred Women. 


carrying the wild rhubarb stalk with eagle feathers 
attached. He was followed by Natokema, Gives-to-the- 
Sun and their assistants. The procession moved slowly 
to a temporary shelter, or “ lean-to ” of canvas, near the 
site selected for the Sun-lodge, where they seated 
themselves. The partieches of sacred tongues were 
opened. At this time, if there were any sick among 
the people their female relatives or friends came 
forward to pray to the Sun for their recovery. They 
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took pieces of tlie consecrated meat and came before 
the tribe, the priests, and the givers of the Sun-dance. 
On all sides women were standing and facing the 
setting sun, each with right hand upraised, holding 
aloft portions of the sacred food, making vows. 



Priests and Sacred Women Beneath the Sun Shelter. 


confessing aloud and praying for their relatives standing 
beside them. 

Awasaki, an old woman, the wife of Painted Wing, 
came forward with the children of Wakes-up-last,^ her 
son. When the small line was properly formed, 
Awasaki, raising her voice, called upon all to hear. 
The silence and respectful attention of the spectators, 
the grandmother, and the children by her side, standing 
before the venerable chiefs and medicine women, made 
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an impressive scene. Awasaki said, ‘‘ I now give 
Spotted Eagle a good horse, and ask him to pray for 
my sick grandchild.’' Spotted Eagle arose and prayed, 

“ O, Sun ! I am praying for this woman because she is pure. 
She will take some of the holy food and will eat with you and with 
the Underground Spirits that her sick one may recover. Liston, 
Sun, and hear us ! Grant us all life and health ! ” 

Awasaki liaving taken a piece of tongue, broke off and 



Awasaki Prayino for Her Grandchiluren. 


ate a morsel of it, facing the sun. Holding up another 
piece, she prayed, 

“ Great Sun Power ! I give you my life to-day, because I have 
always been a pure and honest woman. I promise now to eat with 
you and with the Underground Spirits, that my grandchild may 
recover, I am praying also for these children standing before you, 
that they may grow and be strong, that they may have long life 
and may never suffer from hunger. Hear us and pity us ! ” 

She planted another piece of tongue in the ground, and 
divided the remainder among her friends, to help them 
lead good lives. 
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A green hide was stretched and pegged upon the 
ground, to be cut into strips for l)inding the framing 
poles together. Kor this ceremony, Three Bears, a 
noted warrior, was chosen, because he had once killed 
an enemy with his knife. He was selected by Eagle 
Head, tlie cutter of the hide of the year before. It 



WoMKN Makijso Vows Holding ur Pikges of Sacued Tongue. 


sometimes happened that men eut tiie hide because of a 
vow. Three Bears sat beside a fire, in which sweet 
grass burned as incense, and was painted by Eagle 
Head — red over his body, and a ])lack circle around his 
face. Eagle Head also prayed to the Sun that he 
might cut the hide properly. Three Bears stood before 
the assembled people with a painted knife, half red for 
the Sun and half black for the Moon. He first prayed 
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to the Sun for power, and then, holding tlic knife high 
in the air, he called out, “ Hear ! men and women, for 
what 1 speak is true. Once T made an expedition 
against our enemy, the Snakes ; I captured a band of 
horses and killed two men.'’ He then ('ut several strips 
from the hide. 


Again he said, “ I 

was on 

the 

war- 

path in 

the 

north, 

and fou: 

ght with a 

chief of 

tlie 

Crees. 

I killed 

him and 

lirought 

his 

scalp 

back with me 

In 

this manner 

Three 

Bears cut as 

many 

strips as 

were 

need- 

ed, ^‘counting a 

coup ” ^ 

befor 

e each 

cutting. 

Eacl 

:i time 

Ins wife 

was 

heard 

singing, 

and 

after 

he had finished, his 

relatives 

arose and 



danced, because 
their brother had 


Thuke Bears “Countinu Coirs” while 
Cutting Hide. 


gone through many dangers and had returned safely 
to his people. For conferring upon him the honour 
of cutting the hide, Three Bears gave to Eagle 
Head the customary gift of several horses. Many 
presents of moccasins, blankets, and old clothing 
were fastened to the Centre Pole, as sacrifices to the 
Sun and Moon. It was explained that articles, which 
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had been worn, were used as gifts, because the Sun and 
Moon expected offerings, but never made use of them. 

When the Sun was setting, 0-mis-tai-po-kah, the 
head chief, arose and in a loud voice directed the people 
to prepare for the ceremony of “ Raising the Centre 
Pole.” The men dispersed to their lodges, but soon 
reappeared, dressed in paint and war clothes. They 
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formed in four lines towards the north, south, east and 
west according to the clan, or camp to which they 
belonged. They held aloft long poles lashed together 
near the top, for lifting into place the heavy timbers of 
the Sun-lodge. The camp of Chiefs-all-ovcr was first 
in line. They led off in singing the grand old hymn, 
“ Raising the Pole," * given to the Blackfeet by the 
Sun through Scarface, and sung by them, in order that 
^ Song 8. See p. 311. 
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the Centre Pole might rest firmly in the ground. The 
singing was taken up by the different camps as they 
formed in line, the Bloods, Big Top Knots, Buffalo 
Chips, Don’t Laughs, Skunks, Lone Eaters, Grease 
Melters and Small Robes. Tlie lines moved forward 
from the four points of the compass towards the centre. 
Mad Wolf, with the priests and medicine women, passed 
slowly and in single file into the Sun-lodge. Gives-to- 



Throng ok Women and Children Surrounding Warriors while 
Raising ‘‘Centre Tole.” 


the-Sun took her position with Natokema beside the forks 
of the Centre Pole. Four times the lines of warriors 
advanced and stopped. On the fourth advance, they 
stood in a large circle around the unfinished Sun-lodge, 
singing in unison. The solemn and inspiring notes of 
their great “ Hymn to the Pole” floating out over the 
quiet plain, the light of the evening sun, now sinking 
behind the Rocky Mountains, falling upon the strong 
and earnest faces of the chiefs and medicine women and 
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tlie religious dignity <d* the occasion, combined to make 
the scene most impressive, one never to be forgotten. 
When all was ready, 0-mis-tai-po-kah called in a loud 
voice, “ Hurry ! raise the Centre Pole quickly, 
that the sa<;red woman may cat and drink, for she 
is famished.” 

A bundle of willow branches was tied in the forks of 
the Centre Pole, representing the nest of an eagle. Mad 
Wolf stood upon the branches waving his robe in 
imitation of <an eagle about to Hy. WJicn the priests 
shook the branches as if driving the eagle from its 
nest. Mad Wolf blew .shrilly upon his medicine whistle, 
in imitation of an eagle screaming, and jumped from 
the Pole. The eager throng of women surrounding the 
lines of warriors clo.sed in, .shouting, “Hurry!” and 
praying, 

“Great 8un Power ! May our part of the sacred lodge go up 
safely, for we do not want to lose any of our relatives.” 

The lines broke and the warriors rushed towards the 
Sun-lodge, with shrill war-whoops. The Centre Pole 
was quickly raised by means of lariats. The young men 
with poles lifted the girders into place and branches 
with foliage were placed against the sides. 

A small opening towards the west was left free from 
branches. These were secured and put in place by Mad 
Wolf and Cives-to-the-Sun, at dawn on the following 
day, that they might do their share in the labour of 
building the sacred lodge. The Sun-lodge was thus 
completed and ready for occupancy. In it the entire 
tribe assembled, during the remaining days of the 
festival, to witness the ceremonies and dances under the 
leadership of Spotted Eagle, Bull Child, and other 
medicine men. 

Gives-to-the-Sun’s fast was now ended. She returned 
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to her tipi and was given a small quantity of nourishing 
soup, while Mad Wolf again entered the sweat-lodge 
to remove the black paint, and to pray for his people. 

The preparatory services, the consecration and setting 
apart of tlie food before its distribution, the religious 
assembling of the people, the symbolic act of eating 
a small portion of the consecrated food by each, the 
giving of tlianks and prayer before partaking and the 
purification beforehand of those conducting the 
ceremonies, — all tliese impressed me by their religious 
significance, and the many respects in which this 
Blackfoot Feast of Tongues resembled the Jewish feast 
of the Passover and the Lord’s Supper of the Christian 
Church. 


TRIBAL HYMN, “RAISING THE ROLE” 


Wdh spirit 



Copyi'Kjht in United Stitfoi 


by Walter McClintock, 
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INSIDE THE SUN-LODGE. 

Throo medicine men have charge of ceremonies. “-Bull Child’s famous 
medicine robe. — Sacred booth of the medicine men. — Great crowd of 
people at Sun-lodge. — People are painted by medicine men. — 
Society dances and counting of coups.” — Big Beaver tells of his 
vow. — Kit-sta-ka’s song to her dead lover and Kuicide from a high 
cliff. — Self-torture by warriors at the Sun-dance in former days. — 
Story of the fulfilment of a vow by Two Bears. — An approaching 
storm. — Interesting contest between two medicine men as weather- 
makers. — Mad Wolf’s farewell speech. — The tribe breaks camp. — 
Death of Mad Wolf. 


Spotted Eagle, Mas-te-pe-uc and Bull Child, prominent 
medicine men, were chosen l)y the chiefs to take charge 
of the ceremonies to be given inside the Sun-lodge. On 
the morning of the fifth day they walked slowly through 
camp, dancing and blowing their medicine whistles as a 
signal to the tribe that they were proceeding to the Sun- 
lodge. 

Bull Child wore a robc,^ famous among the Blackfeet, 
and purchased by him from “ Brings-down-the-Sun,” 
a celebrated medicine man of the north. Many bird 
and animal tails were attached, including those of the 
eagle, owl, weasel, mink and gopher. It had also a 
small bell, two shields and several pieces of fragrant 
punk from the cottonwood tree. There were paint 
marks on the back of the robe to represent stars. One 
group of seven, across the shoulders, to represent the 

1 See Appendix, 
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Great Bear, and, under the right shoulder, a cluster of 
six to represent the Pleiades. In the centre of the 
back, the Sun was repre.sented by a double circle in 
black and red, and there was also a small Maltese cross 
for the Morning Star. Before entering the Sun-lodge, 
Bull Child gave a long dance outside. In one hand 
he held owl and crow tails, which belonged to the 
medicine of his robe ; and, in the other, an eagle wing 


that went with his 
medicine bag. 

The symbolic de- 
signs painted upon 
his face and body had 
been revealed to him 
by tlie Sun in a 
dream, while sleeping 
in the medicine booth 
of a former Sun-dance. 
The marks upon his 
arms represented the 
rainbow, those upon 
liis cheeks stars. 



Across his mouth was 


a red cross, the sign 


Bull Child with His Cklebuated 
Medicine Robe. 


of fasting. Upon the 


centre of his forehead was a red disc for the Sun and 


upon either temple two yellow streaks for sun dogs. 
Upon the front of his otter-medicine-bat was fastened a 
white shell representing the sun, and above it was 
painted a crescent for the Moon. At the back of the 
hat were two spotted eagle feathers, and in his hair a 
single red eagle plume. 

When he danced, he faced first towards the rising 
sun, blowing his medicine whistle and making mysterious 
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motions with both arms extended towards the sky. 
Then he danced facing the west and waving the eagle 
wing in the direction of the setting sun. 

The door of the Sun-lodge faced towards the east. 
Opposite the entrance upon the inside, was a small booth 
for the exclusive use of the medicine men. It was 
closely interwoven at the sides and back with ground- 
pine to bar incjuisitive eyes from the out.side. The 


A.. ' 









The Sun-lod«e. 


door was made of earth taken from the foot of the 
Centre Pole. It was hardened by wetting and then 
covered with white clay. Pine boughs were spread 
within upon which they slept. When the medicine men 
entered the booth they announced that they would fast 
four days, which meant to the tribe that the Sun-dance 
would continue four days longer. During this time 
the medicine men ate but four bites of dried meat 
before sunrise and four more after sunset, with an 
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allowance of but one small shell of water. They might 
eat gooseberries and sweet cottonwood pulp, provided 
they were brought to them. They could not gatlier 
them, nor leave the booth during their fast. 

The Indians surrounded and crowded into the Sun- 
lodge in such numbers that it was almost impossible 
for more to enter, or for those that were within to 
withdraw. Seats were reserved for the lodge-giver witli 



The UTiuee Mepicink Men in Theik Booth. 


his wife and their assistants. Gives-to-the-Sun was 
indeed highly exalted among Indian women, when she 
entered the Sun-lodge with Mad Wolf, O-rnis-tai-po-kah 
and Natokema, for she was the object of honour and 
veneration from the entire tribe. Robes were spread, 
^d they took their scats near the Centre Pole, on the 
north side of the medicine booth. The people brought 
offerings, which they presented with a filled pipe to one 
of the medicine men. After smoking he painted the 
faces of the givers and Idessed them with long life and 
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good luck.” Many women carried young children 
to Bull Child to receive his blessing. He took them 
in his arms, and, holding a bunch of eagle feathers 
in one hand and a buffalo tail in the other, gazed 
intently at the bright sun and prayed, that “ they might 
be endowed with power, and have an abundance to eat 
throughout their lives.” 

The space in the centre was kept open for the 
different .societies. They were recognised, as they entered, 
by their characteristic dress and the painting of their 
bodies. Hanging their .shields and weapons upon the 
Centre Pole, they sat down in rows to the north and 
south of the fire and later gave their different dances. 
Warriors also “ counted coups,” narrating their deeds of 
bravery and illustrating them by their .sham battles. 

The Blackfeet believe that men, who have been brave 
in battle, have acquired extra merit and, by recounting 
their deeds publicly in the Sun-lodge will thereby help 
their sick relatives and friends. One of these was 
Mukoi-sa-po who arose and prayed, 

“O Sun take pity on my sick mother and restore her to health.” 

He built a miniature lodge of branches to make more 
realistic his description of his attacking alone a Sioux 
lodge, and securing two scalps. 

Big Beaver, dressed in a buckskin suit, decorated with 
weasel skins and holding a piece of the sacred food, 
stood before the people saying : 

** Hear me ! my brothers and sisters. During the moon, when 
snows are deep (February), I went with Esto-ko atto to visit the 
Crows. On our way home, at the time of the big Chinook (Warin 
Wind), we were crossing the Yellowstone River. The water was 
high and carried us against an ice-jam. Esto-ko-atto went under 
and was drowned, but I crawled out upon the ice, which floated 
down the river. I then vowed to the Sun that, if I escaped alive, 
my sister would partake of a tongue for me at the time of the 
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next Hun-dance. I jumped from one ice-cake to another and 
escaped to shore, reaching my home in safety.” 

He handed the tongue to his sister, who held it up, 
praying to'^the Sun Power for all of the people. Break- 
ing a small piece from the tongue, she buried it in the 



Medicine Man Praying for Big Beaver and His Family. 


earth, praying to the Underground Spirits that all 
might have plenty to eat. Big Beaver then said to his 
sister, “ Here is my horse and, the clothing I wear. 
Give them to the medicine man, Spotted Eagle, and 
ask him to pray for us.” 

The entire assembly became hushed, when Kit-sta-ka 
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arose from a group of scpiaws and, witli trembling 
voice, sang to her dead lover, 

“ This is the sacred place where I was last with my lover. Now 
I am left alone, for he has gone to the 8j)irit World where I hope 
to join him soon.” 

After the Sun-dance, Kit-sta-ka was camped with the clan 
of Lone Eaters on Two Medicine Itiver. One evening 
she was seen standing on the edge of a high cliff in full 
view of the camp. The Indians heard her singing this 
same song to her dead lover, and then saw her jump to 
her death. 

Many years ago, when the Indian tribes were at war, 
it was customary for warriors, who had made vows, to 
fulfil tliem at the time of the Sun-dance. These acts 
were hot performed, as is sometimes asserted, for the 
making of warriors, nor were they regained as deeds of 
bravado, but as religious expiations to the Sun, in l eturn 
for favours granted. The vows were made under various 
conditions. For instance, a man, startiiig upon an 
imjiortant war expedition, would pray to the Sun, 
promising self-torture, if he could be siuHicssful and 
return home safely. Sometimes a warrior, hard pressed 
in battle, or a hunter in a desperate conflict with a wild 
animal, vowed that, if his life were saved, he would cut 
himself at the next Sun-dance. The devotee, in fulfilling 
such a vow, would choose a friend to do the (mtting 
and have charge of him during the ordeal. Having 
made the incisions and thrust wooden skewers under the 
muscles, on both sides of his breast, he made them fast 
to the loose ends of one of the half dozen ra^Y-hide 
ropes suspended from.the top of the Centre Pole. He 
then danced around the pole until the skewers were 
torn loose. The spectators spurred him on by loud and 
continual singing, shouts of encouragement and admira- 
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tion, and violent beating of the tom-toms. Weakened 
by previous fasting, he would often foil senseless to the 
ground, to be revived and started again, until his flesh 
was torn loose, when he would withdraw within the tipi 
of a relative for healing treatment and a feast. In their 
frenzy greater tortures were often voluntarily under- 
taken. Extra incisions would be made in their shoulders 
and back, from which l)uttalo skulls, guns, saddles and 
other lieavy articles were suspended. The dancers 
would run about, dragging these heavy objects after 
them, until torn oft‘ by the violent strain. 

Once, Two Hears, a young chief in a desperate battle 
with the Sioux, was surrounded and cut off from his 
comrades. When death seemed certain, he made a vow 
to the Sun and escaped. The next summer, he rode 
through the Sun-dance camp, telling the story of his 
deliverance and announcing that he was ready to fulfil 
his vow. He presented himself before a medicine man, 
who covered his body with white clay, painted black 
streaks on his cheeks, representing tears, and a black 
shield on his back, — the emblem of war. A wreath of 
juniper was placed upon his head and sage leaves tied 
around his wrists and ankles. lie chose a noted 
warrior, who had done great deeds in battle, to cut the 
incisions in his back and breast. In these slits skewers 
were inserted, to which lariats were attached. During 
the ordeal Two Bears displayed no sign of pain. He 
directed that a herd of his own horses be sent for ; that the 
lariats be fastened to them, and that they be stampeded 
by the waving of blankets. He announeed also, that 
he gave these horses as an oftering to the Sun. The 
young chief was dragged a long distance before the last 
skewer was pulled through his flesh and he lay as if 
dead upon the plain. He was carried on a litter to his 
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tipi, and root medicine was applied to his wounds. 
Next day he returned to the Sun-lodge, bringing a 
present and a filled pipe for the medicine man, who 
smoked and prayed for him. It is said that those who 
underwent self-torture generally seemed to recover, but 
not many of them lived long afterwards, because of the 
severe nervous shock sustained. 

The medicine men were believed to have power over 
the weather, and at the time of the Sun-dance were 
expected to drive away all storms. 'I'lie following 
incident illustrates the extraordinary skill with which 
they acquire and maintain a reputation with the tril)e 
for supernatural power. 

A dark cloud, with its ca.stern side extending far out 
over the plains, was seen slowly advancing along the 
main range of the Rockies towards the encampment. 
The people anxiously watched the medicine men, who 
were quick to realise that the occasion had great jiossi- 
bilities of success, or failure for their office. Spotted 
Eagle and Mastepene standing in front of their people, 
entered into a sort of competition as weather-makers, 
but with much better success than the competing 
prophets of Baal. Mastepene, blowing his whistle and 
facing the black cloud, called in a loud voice, 

“Behold! A storm comes from the mountains, and 
you people would get wet, but I am powerful and my 
medicine is strong. I will now dance to keep the 
weather clear.” 

He left the booth, and stepping forth into the 
circle danced alone. He was short, but sinewy, and 
as he danced, circling around with agile step, he 
held an otter skin towards the north, south, east and 
west which, with a final gesture, as if driving back the 
clouds, he waved over his head. A sudden change in 
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the wind av(irt(3d its course jind it divided, as Mastei)cne 
predicted. Spotted Eagle, jealous of tin', success of liis 
rival, then left the booth. He wore the powerful 
medicine handed down to him by Four Bears. On 
his head was an otter-skin cap to make him strong 
and active ; in his hair an eagle feather to preserve him 
in battle ; while around his waist was a mediciine belt 
to keep his body free from sickness. In one hand he 



A Medicine Man Making Incantations to Drive Away a Storm. 


carried a magpie and in the other a mink skin. Standing 
before the waiting people, he said, 

“ Mastepene, you are wrong, for my supernatural 
power over the weather comes from the Sun, and is 
therefore stronger than yours. The storm has indeed 
separated, but it will again unite apd return to wet the 
people.^' 

Again the eyes of the Indians eagerly watched 
the divided clouds, which actually came together and 

Y 
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continued to spread until they passed over the encamp- 
ment with a heavy rain. 

The Sun had set on tlie last day his Sun-(hince, 
when Mad Wolf, tlic greatest orator of tlie Blackfeet, 
arose to make a farewell talk. A deep stillness fell 
over the assembled people as the venerable chief, with 
hand upraised to command attention, stood before 
them. He spoke with a strong full v^oiee, saying : 

“ Hear ! my children, for I speak to you with a good heart. It 
does us all good to assemble every summer around the Sun-lodge. 
We have smoked the Medicine Pipe, and the rising smoke has 
carried away all of our bad feelings. Many hav('. giv(m presents to 
the Sun, and some have fulfilled their vows. The old people have 
fasted and prayed, and now feel better in their hearts. The young 
men have listened to the wise counsels of the chiefs, and tlu^ young 
girls have seen the medicine women, chosen to fast and pray, 
because their lives are pure and their hearts are kindly disposed 
towards everyone. The Great Sun God is our father. He is kind, 
for he makes the trees to bud and the grass to become green in the 
spring-time. He gave the people good hearts, that they also might 
be kind and help each other. The grass is now long, and the sun 
is bright and warm upon the prairies, but the cold and frost of 
winter, with its deep snows and biting winds, will soon come, and 
I know not where our women and children will get their food. 
We are not moving; we are just standing still. The bullalo an^ 
all gone, the antelopci and the rest of the game also. The white 
men have continued driving us westward, until now the Rocky 
Mountains face us like a wall and we can go no fai ther. 1 care 
not for myself, for I will soon go to the Great Spirit. I am 
anxious for the little children, for I know not what will become of 
them. 

“ You have all heard of our Ka-ach-sino (Gn^at Grandfather, 
President), who calls us his red children. He is the only one upon 
whom we can dey)ond, and we must now look to him, as in the past 
we have prayed to the 8un God. All of you my children should 
obey his laws and give heed to his advice. He lives far away 
towards the rising sun, but I shake hands with him now, for our 
hearts feel good toward him. Prepare to return to your ranches 
and look well after your cattle, for, with diligence and perseverance, 
you can make a good living. Let everyone keep away from fire 
water, and send your children to school. If they can learn the talk 
of the white men, they will he a great help to us, for the white 
man^s way is now on top. I shake hands with all of you, my 
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children. I wish that 3’ou may feel the sunshine of joy in your 
liearts and that you may have no troubh;. What I speak with my 
mouth I feel in my heart. Farewell ! ” 

Early on the following morning, Running Crane, 
followed l)y liis l)and, departed for the south, and on 
the next day Mad Wolf also departed, followed by the 
rest of the tribe. 1 remained alone in the midst of 
the recient encampment, watching them as they slowly 
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(locators of tiui Blackfeet, were called without avail. 
Mad Wolf grew steadily worse. It was the second 
night of his illness, when Ear Kings said, “Mad Wolf, 
you .should make your farewell talk, for your sickness 
is hard to cure and it is doubtful if you will recover.” 
The chief would not think of death. He directed that 
Snake Woman, a celebrated herb doctor and medicine 
woman, be consulted, but her remedies brought no 
relief. At early dawn of the fourth day. Mad Wolf 
suddenly raised himself. lie said, “ I want to go 
alone into the open, that I may see the blue sky and 
breathe again the fresh air.” 

He walked .slowly to the door, and when outside, 
the watchers heard him speaking. Gives-to-the-Sun, 
hastening to him, found him kneeling, his face towards 
the rising sun, with arms outstretched and praying to the 
Morning Star, which had already risen and was shining 
upon the face of the dying chief. She heai'd him 
exclaim, “ Wait ! ” and when she hurried to his side, 
he .said, “ Do you not see, standing there, the ghost of 
my old friend Double Kunner ? He .says he is waiting 
for me, and it is now time for me to go with 
him.” 

Morning Plume ran out and caught the dying chief 
in his arms. Mad Wolf .sank back as if tired. Keach- 
ing out, he took the hands of his wife in his own, 
and looking up tried to .speak. She leaned close to 
hi.s face and heard him whisper, “1 love you and I 
love Morning Plume also.” With these la.st words. 
Mad Wolf passed to the Spirit World over the “ Wolf 
rai (Milky Way), the path worn across the heavens 
by the travelling spirits of many generations of the 
Kiackfeet dead. 
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Our camp on Two Medicine River. — Sudden plans to start for Canada. — 
Members comjjosing our expedition and its (d)ject. — First camj» at 
foot of Hudson’s Bay Divide. — Kvening visit to tipi of the widow of 
Screaming Owl, a former head chief. - She talks alxuit former days 
and of her dead son. His ghost makes a night visit to our camj). — 
Crossing the Hudson’s Bay Divide. - Descent of its northern slope 
into the beautiful valley of the North Fork. —Arrival at Spotted 
Eagle’s camp on St. Mary’s River. 


In tlic early summer of 1905, I was iii camp with 
Kionama and Onesta on Two Medicine Lake in northern 
Montana. The sun had set behind Mount Rising Wolf. 
The rugged summits of the Rockies were silliouettcd in 
sJiarp outlines against the golden liglit, which still 
lingered in the western sky. The distant snow-capped 
peaks, the intervening forest-covered ridges and the 
silver crescent of the new moon hanging over all, were 
reflected in the quiet lake. Menake and Nitana, their 
wives, were busily engaged preparing our evening meal, 
over an outside fire. They were, at the same time, 
taking a prominent part in discussing with their 
husbands a proposed trip across the border into Canada, 
to visit relatives and friends among the northern 
divisions of the Blackfeet. 

Menake was in favour of starting at once, urging that 
the weather was undoubtedly settled, and that it was 
the best time of year for travel. But Kionama doubted 
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if permission to leave the reservation eould be secured 
from tlic Kino (father or agent), and l)eside.s, we would 
not be able to get through the “ Red Coats ” (the 
Canadian North-western Mounted Police). He knew 
permits to go north had been refused to Ne-sots-kena, 
Ketanioken and many otjnn-s. I reassured them by 
saying that I was a friend of their agent, and as I had 



Lodcks of Katoya and Her Son. 


come into their country with the permission of Ka-ach- 
sino (the Great Grandfather, or President), I could 
secure the permit, and we would go together. All were 
greatly pleased, and Oncsta said, “ We will not only 
visit our relatives and friends among the Blood Indians, 
but we will also sec my uncle, Natosin Nepeii (Brings- 
down-the-Sun). He is a noted authority upon our 
ancient customs and religion. He lives in a camp with 
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his children and grand-children near the Porcupine 
Mountains, on the Crow Lodge River. If you will go 
with us on the north trip, we will make you chief of 
our expedition. We will take you to Brings-down-tlie- 
Sun as our friend, and will persuade liim to tell you 
about the old days.’’ When I agreed to their plan, all 
doubts as to our ability of making the expedition were 
removed, and they decided, in characteristic Indian 
fashion, to start at once. 

Next morning the liorses were driven in at day1)rcak, 
and soon after sunrise we were on our way towards tlie 
north, over the Old North Trail, which liasl)cen trodden 
by unnumbered generations of Indians, ami used long 
before the white race came to divide the c.ountry and to 
fix a border line. We had two teams, Kionama driving 
the first wagon with Menake, his wife, Onesta following 
with Nitana, their little daughter, O-tak-kai, (Yellow 
Mink), and Moiyami (Woolly One), the dog. I rode on 
horse-]>ack in company with Sinopa (Kit Fox), daughter 
of Kionama, and her two brothers, Emonissi (Otter) 
and Seeyea. 

We camped, for the first night, in a meadow of tall 
bunch grass, at the foot of the Hudson’s Bay Divide, 
and near a stream of cold and sparkling water, fresh 
from the snow peaks of the Rockies. Not far distant, 
were the black timbered slopes of the mountains from 
which came a gentle breeze laden with the fragrance 
of the pine forest. 

The Indians were delighted to be upon the trail 
again. They were as light-hearted and happy as 
children. When we gathered around the fire, Menake 
and Nitana busied themselves preparing the meat for 
our long journey, cutting it into broad strips and 
hanging it to dry upon poles near the fire. Thin strips 
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were roasted on the hot embers for supper, and the 
“ boss ribs ” boiled in a large kettle for the morning 
meal. Not far distant, up the river, were two lodges, 
where lived Katoya, widow of Bee-pis-tok-komi 
(Screaming Owl), former head chief of the Blackfeet, 
and her married son Ekum-makon. 

In the ev(uiing Kionama and I went to pay our 
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respects to the old woman. There was no apparent 
sign of life about her tipi, save the blue smoke, slowly 
curling from the top, and carrying the sweet scent ol 
burning cottonwood. Katoya was at home and bade 
us be seated. I leaned against the comfortable lodge 
backs, made of small pine brandies skilfully woven 
together, and sat gazing at the medicines and the other 
objects of interest in the lodge, revealed by the clieerful 
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firelight. I broke tlie long silence, by asking her to 
relate the ei re uin stances that brought her husl)an(l into 
prominence b(‘fore the tribe. She lapsed into a reverie, 
but finally, after filling lier pipe, began : 

“Many years ago, when we were at war with the 
whites, and in great dread of them, our tril)e was 
camped near tlie Cypress Mountains. It was then that 
my Jjusl)and, Screaming Owl, made a treaty with tlie 
white men. Early one morning he awoke me, saying, 

‘ Cat(*E our best horses and dress in your finest clothes, 
for 1 intend to start to-day for the (*amp of the Long 
Knives’ (United States Cavalry). When this news had 
sju’ead throughout the camp, there was great excite- 
ment. Idle peoj)le thought we were going to certain 
death and, (trcjwding round our lodge, urged us not to 
go. But Screaming Owl said to them, ‘ Are you all 
women, that you should so fear the Long Knives ? I 
know the whites will do me no harm, for I go to make 
friends with them. Many times in the past I have 
advised you not to fight. It does no good to kill them, 
for they are as many as the grass on the prairies. 
Whenever we have taken their scalps they have brought 
bad luck and caused us much trouble.’ We started off 
on our long journey and travelled towards the south 
for many days. When we drew near the white settle- 
ment, my husband rode to the summit of a high butte. 
He made signals with a mirror, flashing it into the fort, 
and then walked four times along the butte, bac^kwards 
and forwards. The white chief rode towards us with 
some other men, making signs of peace. My husband 
also made signs to them that his heart was good, and 
we rode together down the hill. They shook hands 
with us, and, liaviiig entered their camp, we smoked a 
pipe with them. We remained there ten days, and 
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then returned again to our people. AVe found the 
Blackfeet camped on Milk Uiver. 'i'key were anxious 
for our safety and had followed our trail, hut turned 
back, when it approached the white settlement. 
Screaming Owl told them of our journey, and how 
kindly the white men had received us. He fmidly per- 
suaded the whole tribe to return with him to Fort 
Benton, where they camped many days. The great 
treaty was then made. M y husband was given a medal 
by the Great Father, and he was also made head chief 
of the Blackfeet.” 

It was late when we returned to camp. The night 
air was cold, and we sat (dosely around the fii*c, built at 
the edge of the willows. Mcmake was relating the 
story of a ghost, which took the form of a large owl, 
and harassed a camp of Blackfeet. In th(i midst of her 
story, she abruptly stopped, and, turning, gazed intently 
towards the meadow. For a moment there was a deep 
stillness. Then a rustling was distinctly heard in the 
long grass, just beyond the circle of firelight. AVe all 
rose to our feet, while Kionama reached for his rifle. 
"The strange object continued to move stealthily through 
the grass of the meadow and glided into the thick 
willows. Onesta said, Jt must be a cougar, or a lynx.” 
But Menake thought it was an fndian watching our 
camp. Before retiring to my blanket-bed, I stood, 
for a moment, looking up at the bright moon, and again 
closely scrutinised the dark line of the willows where the 
mysterious visitor had entered. As the sequel proved, 
it was my first meeting, face to fixee, with a real ghost, 
which has always remained a mysterious and inex- 
plicable experience. 

The following morning, when we went back 
to Katoya\s tipi, she unconsciously furnished us 
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with a startling explanation of the apparition. She 
said : 

‘‘ Our talk yesterday brouglit hack to me many 
things, and, since you left, I have been going over in 
my mind the happy days of the past. Last night I did 
not sleep, but lay thinking until the darkness became 
pale, and 1 watched the dawn as it came into the tipi. 
The spirit of my dead son, Pakapse, came here. He is 
my protector, and often visits me. Whenever he comes 
he is hungry ; and last night, while eating, he said : 

‘ My motliei*, there are strangers near you, but you 
iuhmI not b(‘- afraid, for they ai'c good p(‘ople and will do 
you no harm. I have l)een watcliing tlieir camp 
and recognised Kionama, A-pe-ech-eken (referring to 
myself), and Mcnake. They were seated by the fire, 
talking together. J went too close, for they heard me, 
and Kionama picked up his rifle. 1 feared lest he 
might shoot and alarm you, so I went away. I then 
met the ghost of my dead father. Screaming Owl, 
coming down from the ridge, where his body lies. He 
said lie was coming to watch over you, my mother. I 
advised him to go back and rest (|uietly, because 
1 would see that no harm came to you.’ ” 

Katoya continued in a reminis(*ent mood, ‘‘ 1 was 
seven years old when I became the wife of Screaming 
Owl. I lived with him until death separated us. 
During our married life I gave the Sun ceremonial 
three times ; the first, when I was fourteen years of age. 
The vow for our last Sun-dance was made by my son, 
Pakapse, when he was living on Badger Creek. 1 had 
been very sick, and some one brouglit to him word that 
1 was dying. It was night when he received the 
message, and the moon was in the sky. lie had 
always before prayed to the Sun, but, that night. 
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he stood before his lodge, and looking np to the sky, 
prayed, 

“ ‘ Great Spirit in the Moon and in the Stars ! Have mercy on 
my motlier that she may live. Pity her, for she is a pure woman, 
and r vow that if she recovers from the sickness of this night she 
will give the festival sacred to the vSun.’ 

“ When Pakapse came in the morning lie kissed me, 
saying, ‘ Rise up now and gel well, because I have 
made the vow and have {miyed for you.' J became 
strong again, and in midsummer, we gave the Sun- 
dance, as our son had promised. Since my husband 
died, I have been very poor. The agent has taken 
away my ration thiket, and 1 know not where I will get 
food. I would not have clothes, if my son Ekum- 
makon, did not provide for me. He is also poor and 
has a wif(^ and family to care for. The agent now says 
he must take me from my home and send me, with 
other old Indians, to the ‘ Country of the Dead ’ 
(referring to tlie ' Old Agency,’ which was so named by 
the filackfeet because of its dreary surroundings, the 
many graves on the bills and the quantity of bones 
lying around, bleaching in the sun). If this is done 
there will soon be no old peojile, for we shall all die of 
loneliness. We need our (diildren around us. They 
provide for us, when we are in want, and care for us, 
when we are sick. I wish to live always on the banks 
of this river, where I lived with my husband, where 
his body now lies, and my children and sister are 
buried. When 1 die, I want my body to be placed 
beside theirs, on the summit of yonder ridge." When 
Katoya ended her talk, she bowed her head in silence, 
allowing her long hair to cover her face in order to hide 
her tears. We cpiictly left her to the companionship of 
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lier jrlio.stly dead and returned to our camp, for we had 
a long drive ahead of us. 

Heavy clouds settled down so low over the divide, 
that our camp was enveloped in a thick fog. Fearing 
that a heavy storm was gathering, we hurriedly finished 
breakfast, packed our outfit, and started in the face of 
a cold north wind. I lagged behind to get out my thick 
gloves and heavily lined leather coat. Closely muffled 
in their blankets the Imlians made an interesting pro- 
cession, moving forward through the heavy mists, and 
slowly climbing towards the summit of the divide. 
While we were descending its northern slope, a mag- 
nificent view was spread before us. The clouds were 
lifting from the Rocky Mountains, and the higher peaks 
stood out sharply in the clear sunlight. When we at 
last rode down into the broa<l valley of the North Fork 
of Milk River it was a lov'cly summer day, with balmy 
air and sky of deepest blue. At the head of tin*, grassy 
valley, the sharp peak of Chief Mountain rose like a 
great pyramid. On either side of the stri'am the 
luxuriant meadows were radiant with massiis of sweet- 
briar roses, and its course was marked by green groves 
of balsam poplars and willow thickets. 

Arriving at the Green Banks (St. Mary’s River), we 
camped beside the lodges of Spotted Eagle and Big 
Smoke at the edge of a grassy plateau overlooking the 
river. Spotted Eagle, a medicine man of the South 
I’iegans, was recrossing the border with his wife and 
family bound south, having made a long .stay among 
the northern divisions of the Blackfeet in Alberta. 
Big Smoke was a Blood Indian. He and his wife were 
on their way to visit their daughter who had married 
among the South Riegans. 
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•SI'OTTKI) KA(H,e’.S MYTIIIOAE HTOHIRS OK OLD MAN 


The ejiiii]) of Spotted Ea«;le, a noted medicine man. Hi.s jovial dis- 
])osition and reputation for wit and humour. — He relates mythical 
adventures of Old Man. — Old Man plays with the ground sjpiirj els. - 
Punishes the lynx ;nid the hircli tree. - -Takes part in an elk dance. 

.loins in the mouse dance and gets into trouble. —Travels with a 
fox and punishes a rock. —His adventures with coyotes — He Hies 
with the cranes and falls to the earth. — He is tiicked liy a small 
bird. —He dives after berries reflected in the water. — Starts the 
custom of scalping dead enemies.— Induces men and women to mate. 
- -Steals the magical fire leggings. — Spotted Eagle’s morning bath. — 
His remarkable weather prediction followed by a violent electrical 
stoi’in. 


Wm found Spotted Engle recliiiiiig on lus l)ed of robes 
nud blnidcets, fniiiiiiig liiniself with n large eagle wing. 
He was a noted niedieiiie man, who made a speciality of 
the Suii-dan(‘.c ccrenioniaL He was geneially chosen to 
sit ill the sa(‘ied booth of the Sun-lodge, to pray for 
those who came before liim. If the man and liis wife, 
who gave the Sun-dance, were not competent to lead in 
the ceremonial, Spotted Eagle was their paid adviser, to 
guide them through the long and intricate rites. 
Commanding in person, and with a face indicating much 
force and strength of character, he had an imposing 
presence — a most vuiluable qualification for a medicine 
man. His hair, now streaked with grey over his 
temples, was separated into braids by bands of otter 
skin. 

Because of its supernatural power, the use of otter- 
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skin for all sorts of oi'iianientation of tlicir tipis, war 
(lress(is and articles used in the ceremonials was very 
general among the plains-tril)es. It was also prized as a 
handsome article of personal adornment, especially in 
wrapping their hair braids, and twisting it into their 
hair and scalp locks. “Otter-skin twists” were 
fashionable among the young men^ and were generally 
admired. 

Spotted Eagle was accustomed to give special 
attention to making his toilet. We 
found him pulling out straggling 
hairs from his foce with a small 
pair of tweezers (the Blackfoot 
substitute for shaving), and 
dressing his hair with a comb 
made of a porcupine’s tail, orna- 
mented with bead work, and a 
hair brush made of the skin of 
a buffalo tongue. Its pointed 
papilhe, when carefully dried, 
made a good sulrstitute for 
bristles. These toilet articles were 
not modern, but they served 
the piupose ecjually as well. The making use, or 
wearing as an ornament, of any part of an animal, was 
often the Indian’s way of honouring that animal. 
Spotted Eagle’s comb and brush (especially the latter) 
had a superior value for a medicine man’s toilet over the 
best comb and hair brush to be had from the Indian 
trader’s stock. 

lie complained to Big Smoke of the extortion of 
white traders, when he tried to barter some of his horses 
for provisions. But he had such a jovial disposition 
that he soon forgot the white traders and began telling 
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stories. Spotted Eagle had (piite a reputation as a wit, 
and was widely known as a joker. When startled by a 
sudden noise, such as the barking of a dog, or the 
whinney of a horse, lie had a coinicuil way of giving an 
odd cry, made more ridiculous by the peculiar intonation 
of his voice and the expression of his face. After each 
of liis jokes, he would turn towards me, winking 
vigorously, and was greatly pleased if 1 laughed at them, 
which I did at every opportunity. 

He was specially fond of telling stories about the 
marvellous adventures of Old Man (Napi), a mythical 
character of the Blackfeet, whose contradictory qualities 
are difficult to understand, or reconcile. Old Man was 
also known to other 2)lains-tribes and by different 
names. 

Some of these myths are fragmentary and in- 
conqilete, but all bear an unmistakable stamj) of 
the 2)i'iinitivo and childhood jieriod of Bla(‘.kfect history. 

Others are sanqjles of Indian humour, told as we 
tell fairy tales and tising Old Man for their central 
figure. 

Many of them were vulgar and even obscene, which 
have an ethnological value, but cannot appear in a 
book for general circulation. S2)otted Eagle had a 
fondness for them because they had been handed down 
from the ancients, and he also had that common trait, 
which finds enjoyment in hearing and telling such 
stories, because of a keen sense of the humour in 
them. 

The character of Old Man as revealed, even in the 
more serious of these myths, is a strange composite of 
opposing attributes, of power and weakness, of wisdom 
and passion, of benevolence and malevolence. He 
associated intimately with the birds and animals. He 
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(conversed with them and understood their thouglits 
and language, and they understood him. Although 
})elicved to he the creator of all tilings, and as having 
omnipotent power, he was often helpless and in 
trouble, and (aimpelled to seek the aid of his 
animal friends. He was, in fact, like an animal 
in his instincts and desires, whi(di, strange to say, were 
exercised in (conjunction with his supernatural power. 

Old Man, like Hercules of Creek and Roman legend, 
and Thor of the ancient KSccandinavians, was the 
personification, in human form, of strength and super- 
natural power. But it was a power uncontrolled by 
reason, and wanton in its exercise. He was a dec(‘ivcr 
and a trickster and his name was a synonym among 
the Blackfeet, at least in lat(‘r years, for miscdiievous 
and immoral adventure. 

Spotted Eagle said of liim : “ Old Man first (came 
to the Blackfeet from the south. The last we heard of 
him, lie was among the Crees, and disappeared towards 
the cast, whence he is not likely to ever return.” 

In the following myths about Old Man, relat(cd by 
S})ottcd Eagle, the readeer will observe the striking 
contrast between their (‘rude (diaractm’, and the beauty 
of con('(‘ption, dignity of imagery and vividjiess of 
(h'seription, (characterising the star-leg(cnds as told liy 
Brings-down-tlie-Sun.^ 

Old Man Plays with the Ground Squirrels and 
Punishes the Lynx and the Birch 2Vee. 

“ Old Man came to a place, where many ground 
squirrels were seated around a fire, playing a game. 

^ Tlie ancient Indian traditions of Old Man have left their imxness in 
many geographical names of this region, as Old Man’s River, Old Man 
Mountains, Old Man’s Slide, and Old-Man-on-His-Back Plateau. 
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They would huiy one of their number in the aslies, until 
he squealed, when tliey pulled him out. Old Man 
said that he would like to learn the game. The 
s(|uirrels explained that it was veiy easy, and invited 
him to take part. He asked them to bury him first, 
but, as soon as he was covered over, he ycdled, and 
they (juickly ]3ulled him out. Old Man then said that 
it was th(i scjuiiTcls' turn, but since there were so many 
of them, it would save time to bury them all at once. 
Tiny agreed, so he covered them all over with hot 
ashes, ex(iepting one mother squirrel, wlio was afraid. 
lT(i warned her to run away, so that there might be 
other squirrels, but left the others in the ashes, until 
they were well roasted. He ate so many of the 
roasted squirrels that lie fell asleep, when a lynx e.ame 
along and ate up the others. Old Man followed the 
lynx, until he came upon him fast asleep. He was 
so angry, that he seized him by the ears and shortened 
his head by hammering it against a stone. He pulled 
out his long tail and, breaking it in two, stuck the 
brush part on his runqi, making a bob-tail, ffe 
stvcUdied his legs and body, making them long and 
slender, and then vAint him upon the ground saying, 

‘ You bob-cats will always look like this, and you will 
always be so short-winded, that you will never be able 
to run far.' 

‘‘Old Man having been burned by the fire called upon 
the wind to blow. The cool air made him feel better, so 
he continued calling upon it to blow harder and harder, 
until there came such a fierce wind that he was blown 
away. Every tree that he caught hold of was torn up by 
the roots, and he could not vStop himself, until he lay hold 
of a birch tree. When the wind went down and he was 
rested, he denounced the birch saying, ‘ Why have you 
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such strong roots, that you cannot ])c pulled up like 
other trees ? 1 was having a good time being blown 

around by the wind, until you spoiled my fun.’ He 
was so angry that he drew his stone knife and gashed 
the birch all over. 

“ This is the reason why the bark of a birch tree 
always has such a nicked ap2)carancc.” 


Old Man Takes Part in an Elk Dance. 

“ Old Man come to a herd of elk having a dance. 
They were following their leader in single file. Old 
Man persuaded the chief elk to allow him to be the 
leader. When they became tired, and it was so dark 
that they (jould not see where they were going. Old 
Man led them to a precipice, and throwing his rattle 
over, to make it sound as if he himself had jumped, he 
hastened to the bottom. The elk were at first 
suspicAous but when Old Man called to them to follow 
him, they jumped over one after the other and were all 
killed, excepting one, which was a cow. Old Man told 
her to go away, in order that there might be more elk. 
Old Mail then ate his fill of elk meat, keeping the 
tongues to the last by placing them upon poles to be 
safe from the animals. When a lame coyote came 
along and whined for some meat. Old Man refused, but 
finally promised to give him some, if he would beat him 
in a long foot race. The coyote, at first, .said he was 
too lame. When Old Man insisted he agreed, but first 
went to the top of a neighbouring butte, and barked to 
the north, south, east and west, summoning all of 
the animals to come together to witness the race. At 
the start the coyote pretended to be so lame, that he 
could scarcely w'alk, but when they were far out on the 
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plains, he let down his lame leg and quickly passed Old 
Man. Old Man seeing that he was beaten, called after 
the coyote to leave some of the meat for him. When 
the (;oyote arrived at the finish, he found the animals 
waiting. They had a great feast together and finished 
eating all the elk meat, excepting the tongues, whicdi 
they could not reach. But the mice crawled up the 
poles, and ate the insides out of the tongues. 

“ When Old M;in arrived there was nothing left.” 


Old join.': ia the Mouse Dance and gets into 

Trouble. 

“ Old Man found large a elk-.skull lying upon the 
"round, lie looked inside and saw some mice haviii" 

O O 

a (lance. The Chief Mouse always started the dance 
by singing Ka^wa-skiau ap-a-nok-se = ‘ Mice-winking- 
their-eyes.’ Then all stood up and joined in the sing- 
ing, taking hold of each others paws and dancing in a 
circle. Old Man asked if he could join them. The 
Chief Mouse replied, that his body was too large 
to get inside tlie skull, but he might stick his head in 
and keep shaking it up and down, whicli would be 
almost the same thing as dancing. He told him 
however, that the dance wn)uld last all night, and 
advised him not to fall asleep. In spite of the warning 
Old Man soon fell asleep, and the mice ate off all his 
hair. When he awoke in the morning, the mice had 
gone, and he was unable to pull his head from the 
skull. He could not see, because the slvull covered his 
eyes. Losing his way, he walked over a steep bank 
into a river. He swam downi stream with the elk- 
antlers sticking out of the water, until he drew near an 
Indian camp, where his appearance caused great excite- 
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ment. Wh( 3 ii Old Man heard the people fshouting, 

‘ Here comes an elk/ he made a noise like an elk, and 
kept on swimming. The Indians roped him with 
lariats, and pulled him ashore, but they did not dis- 
cover that it was Old Man, until an old woman broke 
open the skull with a stone-hammer.” 

Old Man Travels with a Fox and Pmdslies a Rock. 

‘‘ While Old Man was travelling with a Fox, they came 
to a large rock, where tln^y stopped to rest. It was 
a very hot day and Old Man was very tii-cd of carrying 
his robe. As they were leaving, he said, ‘ Poor Rock ! 
You have been living here uncovered so many yi'ars, 
that you are turning black. 1 am so sorry for you 
that 1 will give you my robe for a cover.’ He and tin'. 
Fox then continued their journey. A big hhuik cloud 
soon (airne up, and he decided to send the Fox bac.k 
for the robe. But the Rock refused to give it up 
saying, ‘ Whenever anything is given to me, I never 
part with it.’ Old Man asked the Fox to try to 
borrow the robe, but it was in vain. Old Man 
then ran back himself and said, ^Ro(*-k you have' 
stood here many years without a cover and now 
you have become too partiimlar.’ lie angrily pulled 
the rolie from the Rock, and continued his 
journey with the Fox. They had not gone far, when 
they heard a mighty roar, and saw the Rocdc coming 
after them. Although they ran their fastest, the Rock 
gained on them so rapidly that Old Man called 
upon the night hawks for help To veseaxe him they 
kept swooping down upon the UocAv and each time 
a piece fell, until finally it broke into pieces. 

remains o? the Rock can be seen to-day scattered 
over the plains.’' 
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Old Mans Adventures with the Coyotes, 

After leaving the camp, he saw a coyote on the shore 
of a lake, eating a piece of hit. When Old Ma,n 
inquired where lie got it, the coyote explained that he 
made it from the lake foam. He said tliat Old Man 
could easily make it, if he would first cover his hands 
with mud and, after skimming the foam from the lake, 
put it in his mouth, when it would turn into delicious 
fat. (-)ld Man did as the (myote said, hut, when he 
put the mixture in his mouth, it made him very 
sick. 

‘‘ Farther on, he saw two coyotes on a frozen lake 
jumping up and down on the ice, and at the same time, 
singing, ‘ Pokoto kima ho ! hoi ! ’ Whenever the ice 
crackled, they hai'ked and yelped with excitement. Old 
Man came near, and asked what they were doing. They 
ex})lained that, where the ice broke, juicy meat and rich 
fat (iame through. Old Man said he would like to try, 
])ut, when he jumped on the thin ice, he broke through 
into the cold water and had a hard time getting out.'' 


Old Man Flies ivith the Ci'anes. 

“ During Old Man's travels, he came to a lake, where 
he saw many ducks, geese and cranes gathered into 
docks and ready to fly south. He begged them to 
allow him to go along. The Cliief Crane said, that he 
might join them, if he would wear feathers just as they 
did. When Old Man agreed, the Chief Crane directed 
each one of his fiock to give him a feather until he was 
covered with a complete outfit of feathers. Before 
starting, the Chief CJrane warned Old Man saying, 
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‘ When we fly over the Indian camps, you must not 
look down, no matter how much you may want to see 
what is going on.’ The cranes then mounted high into 
the air and started towards the south. Old Man flying 
along with them. When they passed over an Indian 
camp. Old Man remembered the advice of the Chief 
Crane and looked straight ahead. When they came to 
a camp, where there was much noise and shouting, he 
could not help looking down to see what was happening. 
He quickly lost his balance and fell lieaillong into the 
Blackfeet camp, striking the gr<nnid so hard tliat he was 
stunned. 

“ When he came to himself there was a large crowd of 
people gathered around and they recognised him.” 

Old Man Tricked hy a Small Bird. 

“ While travelling through the forest. Old Man saw a 
small yellow bird sitting on a long elk horn. When he 
stopped to ask what the horn was used for, the bird said 
that it was his bow. There was a long log lying near by 
and Old Man asked if it also belonged to him. The 
bird replied that it was his arrow. Old Man said, ‘ You 
cannot shoot me with it.’ The bird answered, ‘ Yes, 
I can shoot you with it.” Old Man then tried to lift 
the log, but it was too heavy, so he sat down on one 
end and laughed loudly, because the bird was so very 
small. The bird asked Old Man to move to the other 
end of the log saying, ‘ I will then shoot you with it.’ 
The bird kept urging him to move over and he obeyed 
until the bird suddenly cried, ‘ Look out brother, I am 
going to shoot ! ’ 

“ The other end, being overbalanced, flew into the air. 
Old Man was thrown oft', but was not badly hurt.” 
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Old Man dives after Berries reflected in the Water. 

“ Okl Mail came to a river, wliere he saw in the water, 
the reflection of a bush covered with ripe berries. He 
jumped into the river but could not get them. He 
tried again several times, but in vain. He then tied 
stones around his neck, arms and waist with willow 
bark, to make him sink deeper. This time he reached 
the bottom, but was unable to rise again to the surface. 
Wliile tearing the stones loo.se, he became ,so filled with 
water, that he was almost drowned. He crawled out 
upon the shore and lay upon his back, feeling very 
weak. He then lookeil up and saw the berries hanging 
from a bush above him, and, for the first time, realised 
that he had been diving after the reflection. He was 
so angry, that he seized a stick and beat the bush, 
knocking off all the berries, and said to it, ‘ Old bush, 
from this time forward, the people will gather berries 
from you in this way.’ 

“This accounts for the custom, which Indian women 
have of knocking the berries from bushes with sticks.” 


Old, Man starts the Onstom of liikiug Se<dps. 

“The Old Man, who made us, and all things, 
gambled with another Old Man, who created the 
people on the other side of the mountains. We have 
seen the great stones, which they used in their games. 
I'he Old Man from over the mountains won all the 
mountain sheep and elk, leaving the antelope and 
buffalo. After all the game had been lost, our Old 
Man wagered his head against the head of the other 
Old Man, and won, but, in consideration of a return of 
part of the game, he only took his scalp. In doing this, 
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he said : ‘ When any of your young men kill mine, they 
shall take their scalps, and when any of mine kill yours, 
they will do the same and will thus bee.ome chiefs. 

The Blackfeet believe, in common with all Indians, 
tliat one, killed and scalped in battle, goes to the happy 
hunting grounds, with all the glory and honour given 
to a successful war party returning with the scalps of 
their enemies, while one, who dies from old age, or 
sickness, departs in a much less honourable manner. 


Old Man utdnees Moi aiid Woiani to Mate. 

“ Men and women formerly did not live together as 
they do now, they were in separate bands like animals. 
Old Man was the means of bringing tliem together. 
The women were then camped on Crow Lodge River, 
beside a piskun,^ and secured their game by driving 
them over a high cliff*. They were skilled in tlie art of 
tanning, and knew how to make good clothes and lodges 
from skins. 'Llie men, on the other hand, killed their 
game with bows and arrows. Tliey did not know how 
to tan skins, or sew. Their lodges were made of green 
hides and their clothes of rough skins, roughly fastened 
together. When Old Man came to the women’s camp, 
he met the Chief Woman and told her about the condi- 
tion of the men. She asked him to bring the men to 
their camp, tliat they miglit each choose a mate. Old 
Man led the men to a hill outside of the women’s camp, 
where they all stood in line. The Chief Woman, who 
had first choice, came out very shabbily dressed. She 
walked along the line of men and selected Old Man for 
her mate. But he did not recognise her in her poor 
clotkes and refused to go wirti Iier. The Oiicf Woman 

* See Appendix, 
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was very angry. Slie returned to camp and instructed 
the other women to pass by Old Man in their (dioosing. 
She dressed in her best clothes and returned again to the 
men. This time Old Man liked her appearance so 
much, that he kept getting in her way, seeking to be 
chosen. But she sele(*.te<l another mate. When tlie 
other woimm selected their mates, Old Man was left 
out. The Chief Woman then (dianged him into a pine 
tree. 

“ There were formerly three pine trees beside tlie 
Women’s Biskun. There is now a fourth, wlihdi we 
call Old Man.” 


Old Man Steals the Magical Firedegyings. 

Old Man (^ame to the lodge of a man who owned 
a wonderful pair of ](;ggings. Wherever he went they 
set fire to the grass. If he wislied to kill buffalo, he 
had only to walk around them when they would be caught 
in a circle of fire. Old Man wanted these leggings very 
much. He said that he had come a long journey to 
get them, but the owner refused to give them up. 
Old Man then decided to remain all night in the lodge. 
When the owner and his wife were sound asleep, (did 
Man stole the leggings. After running a long distance 
he became tired and lay down to sleep in a thicket with 
the leggings under his head. But, wlien he awoke 
in the morning he found, to his surprise, that he was 
back again in the lodge. When the owner asked him 
how it happened that he had his leggings under his 
head, Old Man told him a lie, saying, ‘ I had nothing 
else, so I used them for a pillow.’ 

“On the following night, Old Man made another 
attempt to carry off* the leggings, but morning found 
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him back again in the lodge where tlie leggings 
belonged. The owner then told Old Man that, if he 
wanted the leggings so badly he would give them to 
him. lie warned him, however, not to make use of 
them mure than three times. Old Man was so proud of 
the fire-leggings, that lie put them on to show off in every 
camp he entered and paid no heed to the warning of 
the owner. He used them three times successfully, but 
the fourth time he put them on he set fire to the grass, 
whei*evei’ he steppe(l. 1^he grass l)U]’n(‘(l so fier(u‘ly that 
Old Man became frightened and started to run. 1'h(‘ 
fire followed him, wlicrever he went, burning liis clothes 
and his hair, until he was compelled to jump into 
a river. But the magical leggings were burned up.'^ 

A.n incident happened in Spotted Eagle’s (^anip that 
illustrates the remarkable control, whicli the mind has 
over the pain and ailments of civilised and savage alike, 
when the will is directed by an implicit faith in the 
means prescribed. Kionama had been complaining of 
severe pains in his side, resulting from an old injury of 
a horse. 1 suspected from the frequency of his com- 
plaints, that his pains were more or less imaginary. 1 
aepordingly doctored him with harmless pills of a pro- 
nounced taste, which I took impressively from my 
medicine ease in his presence. During the night I was 
aroused by groans from Kionama who was sleeping 
beside me. Suspecting that they were intended to 
waken me, I asked him if he was ill. He replied that 
he had those terrible pains again. When I suggested 
more pills, he said that he regretted giving me so much 
trouble, but he was confident that, if I could give him 
more, he would quickly recover. I soon found and 
administered the magic pills, with the wonderful result 
that, in a few moments, he was fast asleep, 
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• Next morning wliile we were packing for an early 
start, Spotted Eagle came to bid us farewell. He was 
on liis way from a bath in the river and was (dothed 
only in a blanket and moccasins. In one hand lie held 
a red stone pipe, and in the other his eagle-wing fen. 
Remembering, that it was required of the Blackfeet, to 
perform certain in- 
cantations before 
entering a river, in 
order to prevent 
sudden storms, I 
inquired if he had 
taken the precau- 
tion to make medi- 
cine, liefore ^oiim 
into the water. 

Spotted Ragle, giv- 
ing me a keen and 
inquiring look, re- 
plied that he had 
not. It was a beau- 
tiful (dear morning, 
without a (3loud in 
the sky, and with 
no indic'ation of a 
storm. So 1 said, 
with a laugh, “ I suppose then it will rain ? He saw 
that I was sceptical as to his power over the weather. 
Gazing intently at the sky and the distant mountains, 
and then looking solemnly at me, he replied, “ Yes, it 
will surely blow up a storm.” 

When we rode away. Spotted Eagle was superin- 
tending the packing of his outfit. Turning in my 
saddle for a last look, I saw him seated very grandly. 





Spotted Son Ridincj a Do<;. 
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watching his wife and daughter taking down the tipi, 
while his youngest son was trying to ride one of 
the dogs. 

While climbing the long ridge beyond the St. Mary’s 
River, I was mindful of Spotted Eagle’s prediction, and 
my curiosity kept me on the look-out for any sign of a 
storm. The sky was (cloudless, but the sun was very 
hot and a warm breeze blew from the east. AVhen we 
gained the summit of the ridge, and had a distant view 
of the mountains and plains, I saw clouds forming over 
the high peaks of the Rockies. To my surprise, they 
spread with astonishing rapidity, and, dividing, a heavy 
rain passed to the south, while dense black clouds 
moved rapidly northward along the main range. I 
suggested that Spotted Eagle would probably be grati- 
fied with the apparent results of liis prediction. But 
Kionama was non-committal, while Onesta only shook 
his head ominously. The clouds continued to spread 
rapidly, throwing a black pall over plains and moun- 
tains. Sheets of brilliant lightning darted from tlie 
clouds in the nortli and heavy rains wei'c falling in 
many directions. An angry looking cloud, from which 
extended curving black lines, advanced rapidly towards 
us — the infallible sign of a dangerous hail storm. 
When we felt a sudden drop in the temperature, we 
halted. The horses were (juickly loosened and secured 
with ropes, so that they could not stampede, while we 
all crawled beneath the wagons to escape the pelting of 
the hail, which soon covered the ground. When we 
were again on our way, another storm burst over us 
with vivid flashes of lightning and a rain so heavy that 
my slicker afforded but little protection, the water 
running down my neck and into my shoes. We had 
just passed through a herd of cattle, all huddled 
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together, wlien tlierc came a vivid Hash, and, almost 
simultaneously, a deafening (u-ash of thunder. The 
l)()lt (‘iitered the plain in the midst of the herd, killing 
four steers. I was riding in advance, and did not feel 
the electrical shock, but tlie others were stunned. 
Kionama complained of Spotted Eagle’s use of liis 
supernatural power, as if he liad directed tlie storm in 
pursuit of us, and said : “ I do not see why he c'ould 
not liave sent tlie storm in somci other direction.” The 
day’s events brought forcilHy to mind the reason of the 
Blackfcet’s frecpicnt prayers for protection from '' sudden 
storms.” My own experience and observation have 
(iouvinced me that the remarkable siua-ess of medicine 
men in predicting weather is the natural result of long 
training and their habit of (constant and expert observa- 
tion of weather signs. 
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Gift of supernatural power from the Sun, conveyed to men through 
certain animals. — Onesta’s watchful care of the Bear Spear. He 
gives the ceremonial for an auspicious entrance into a new 
country. — Relates legend of the origin of the Bear Spear. The Mink 
Ceremonial. — Curiosity of white emigrants visiting our camj). — 
Extreme heat. — Changed outlook after crossing the International 
Lino. — Indian theories for “Fairy Rings” on the plains.— My 
botanical collection of herbs and plants used by the Blackfeet. — 
Perfumes used by women.-- -Arrival in the Blood Country. ^ 


Many of the Blackfeet legends relate to the origin of 
tluhr medicines, and the manner in which supernatural 
power was transmitted to men by the Sum When an 
Indian desired to know the future course of his life, or 
to receive knowledge, that would be of value to his tribe, 
he went off alone upon the jdains, or to a remote region 
among the Koi'Jvy Mountains, to fast and pray, some- 
times for many days, that lie might rec'cive a dream or 
vision. ff he was worthy, a message would be 
transmitted to him from the Sun, through some animal, 
or supernatural being, whose compassion had been 
excited by his fasting and exhausted condition. The 
revelation, and with it the gift of power, generally 
came in a dream through the medium of one of the 
more powerful animals, such as the buffalo, beaver, 
wolf or grizzly bear, which were believed to have 
supernatural attributes, or through one of the personified 
natural forces, such as the Thunder Chief, the Wind 
Maker, or Es-to-ne-a-pesta, — Maker of Storms and 
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Blizzards. The Blackfcet helieved that this power was 
conferred upon tlie animals by the Sun, and they in tui n 
were able to transmit it to men. If, for instance, the 
grizzly bear bestowed his power upon a man, that man 
would attain the nature of a grizzly. It would be difiicult 
to kill him in battle, because of his wonderful vitality, or 



Onesta with the Beak Speak. 


life force, and like the bear, he would inspire fear amon<^ 
his enemies. At the death of the owner of this power, 
or medicine, it was handed down to his son, or someone 
worthy to possess it, along with the ceremonial and the 
story of its origin, which became one of the most 
valuable of his possessions and was made known only 
upon special occasions. 


A A 
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Onesta was the owner of tlie sacred Bear Spear. During 
our ti'avels I found it very interesting to observe his 
watchful care of it. When we made oanip, the Bear 
Spear was always attended to first. It was never allowed 
to lie upon the ground, but hung from the tripod behind 
the lodge. After sunset, it was carried inside and 
tied to the lodge poles. In the morning, it was 
again taken outside to hang in the sunlight, but was 
never exposed to a storm. The evening we camped on 
the border of the reservation of the Ivainau (Blood 
tribe), Onesta made preparations for the ceremonial 
necessary before entering a strange country. He and 
Nitana put on their ceremonial clothes of yellow, — the 
colour sacred to the Bear Spear. Nitana led Yellow 
Mink, their small daughter, to a stream, where she was 
washed, her hair was neatly braided, and she was clothed 
in her little yellow dress, with beaded leggings and 
moccasins to match. Onesta and Nitana burned sweet 
grass as incense and painted their faces. They sang a 
chant over the Bear Spear, which was laid before them, 
and made prayers for a prosperous journey. Having 
become familiar with the chants, I joined with them in 
the singing, doing my part in giving more power to theii- 
prayers. When the ceremonial was finished, and we 
were gathered around the evening fire, Onesta related 
the following legend of 


The Origin op The Bear Spear 

“ Many generations have passed since the events I 
am about to relate took place. They happened at the 
time, when the Blackfeet used dogs, instead of horses, 
as beasts of burden. Our people were travelling in 
the moon, when the leaves fall (late autumn). • One 
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evening, when they went into camp for the niglit, a 
herald annouiu^ed that a dog travois owned hy tlui head 
(jliief was missing. The herald said further, that the 
chief's ermine skin-suit, and his wife's buck-skin dress, 
and her sacred elk-skin robe were all on this travois. 
No one could recall having seen the dog during the 



Onesta Holding up Pipe while Praying to the Bear Spear, which 
Hangs from the Tripod. 


day. A band of warriors ro<le back to their former 
camp, but they could find no sign of the missing travois. 
Sokumapi, a young boy about twelve years old, was tlie 
only son of the head chief When the warriors returned, 
after their fruitless search, he went to his fiither, and 
said : ‘ My father, let me return to our old camp. I am 
now old enough to make this trip alone, and I feel that 
there is in me the power to find out what has become of 
our travois dog.’ The head chief was, at first, unwilling 

A A 2 
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that liis soil sliould go so far alone, but the ])oy was so 
eager, that he finally eonsented. Sokuniapi travelled 
alone to their former camping grounds, which were close 
to the Kooky Mountains. He went first to the place 
where their tipi had stood, believing that, if the dog had 
strayed away, he would return there. Then he walked 
slowly around the circle of their old encampmcmt, 
carefully examining the ground. When he discovered a 
single travois track leading away from the camp, he 
followed it, until it ran into a welbworn trail, leading in 
turn into a deep and rocky ravine. Near the head of 
this ravine, he discovered the entranc^e to a large cave. 
Its mouth was almost covered with large sarvis berry 
and choke-cherry bushes. On a fresh mound of earth, 
in front of the (uxve, he found the missing travois. 
While he stood gazing at it, and was wondering what 
had become of the dog, a huge grizzly bear suddenly 
appeared in the entrance. lie walked out from the 
cave and, rising upon his hind legs, gave a terrible roar, 
which so frightened Sokumapi, that he could neither 
speak, nor move. The grizzly grasped the l)oy in his 
])aws and carried him l)ack into the cave, where it 
was very dark. Gi-adually KSokumapi’s eyes became 
accustomed to the darkness and when he discovered the 
enormous size of the bear that held him, his spirit left 
his body. When he came to himself, he was lying 
on the floor of the cave. He was so (jIosc to the head 
of the grizzly, he could feel his hot breath. When he 
moved, the bear placed his heavy paw across his body and 
stretched out his great claws. After that, the boy lay 
still ; for a long time he did not even move, but gazed 
straight ahead. Finally, the grizzly spoke to him saying : 
‘ Do not be alarmed, my son, for I will do you no 
harm. I am the head chief of all the bears and my 
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power is very great. I know that you have wandered 
to my den because you are trying to help your fatlier. 
It was my supernatural power that drew you here, 
because I want to help you. Live with me here while 
the snows are deep. I have provided plenty of food 
and no harm will come to you. Before you leave my 
cave in the spring I will bestow upon you some of my 
supernatural power, so that you will be of great help to 
your p(iople.' The grizzly then stood upon his hind 
legs, his head almost touching the roof. lie first walked 
around and around and then led th(i boy to a large 
])ile of l)raiiches bearing different kinds of l)errics and 
said : ‘ You will liav(i j)]enty of ])erries for food. The 
bear eats tlnun, stcuns and all, but you can })ick the 
berries from the stems if you prefer.' Taking 
Sokumapi to the other side of the cave, the bear 
uncovered a hole filled with buffiilo chips. He showed 
him how to transform them into food. Lifting one, 
he held it l)etween his paws and danced slowly four 
times around a circle, making many mysterious 
motions. As the boy watched tlie buffalo chip, he 
saw it change into rich pemmican and wild berries. 
Sokumapi lived all winter in the cave with the 
bear, doing just as he did. His eyes became so 
accustomed to the darkness, that he could see just as 
well as the bear himself. He observed that, when the 
snows lay deep the bear lay on one side. He did not 
even move. But when the warm winds of spring began 
to blow, he became restless. One day he rolled upon 
his back, and, after lying for some time with his legs in 
the air, he sat up. Finally, he yawned and rising- 
walked around the cave, turning now and then to look 
out of the entrance. The l)ear then told the boy that 
spring had come and it was time for them to leave the 
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cave. When Sokumapi looked out, he saw that a 
Chinook (warm wind) was blowing and that the snow 
had melted from the hills. But, before they left the 
cave, the Medicine Grizzly bestowed upon Sokumapi his 
supernatural power. He brought forth a long stick 
and, raising himself upon his hind legs, stretched out 
his arms and extended his claws. Throwing up his 
head, he snorted and rolled back his lips, showing his 
long sharp teeth. He said, ‘ Behold my nose, witli its 
keen scent, and my claws and teeth whicli are my 
weapons ! Everything fears the grizzly l)ear. Hiere 
is nothing living upon the earth that dai-es to defy 
my power. When you return again to your people 
make a Bear Spear. Secure a long stick like this I 
am holding. To one end of it attach a sharp point, 
to represent my tusks. Tie bear’s teeth to the staff 
and a bear’s nose, whicli must always go with the 
teeth. Fasten eagle feathers to the handle and 
cover the staff with bear skin painted with sacred 
red paint. Grizzly claws should also be tied to tlie 
handle, so tliat they rattle like the noise a grizzly 
makes when he runs. When you go into battle, always 
wear a grizzly claw in your hair, and my power will 
go with you. Whenever you attack, imitate the noise 
a grizzly makes when he charges, so that your enemy 
will be afraid and will run away, just as everything 
that lives on earth runs from a grizzly.’ The bear 
taught him the chants to be UvSed in healing the sick. 
He also showed him how to paint Ids face and body, so 
that he would not be struck in battle, red over his 
body, black across the forehead, and two curved black 
lines at either side of his mouth, to represent bear’s 

l\m liim. tikat) tlie Si^ear must 

be ke})t aacrcil. Its .supernatural power must l>e 
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used, only in battle and for liealing the sick. When 
anyone is near death, a relative can make a vow to 
purchase the Bear Spear, and the sick will then be 
restored to health by the supernatural power that goes 
with it. The Medicine Grizzly accompanied Sokumapi, 
until they saw an Indian seated on a distant butte. 
The bear then left him, saying, ‘ Go now, my son. 
That person is a sentinel of your people and the camp is 
not far distant.’ The sentinel recognised Sokuma])i and 
impiired where he had spent tlie winter, and told him 
that his father and mother had mourned him as dead. 
But the boy was silent. He would not answer. When 
the sentinel called out that the lost son of their liead 
chief had returned, the entire camp was thrown into 
great excitement. Everyone came out to meet him. 
The head chief was proud of his son. He gave a feast 
and invited many prominent men to his lodge. When 
they had finished eating, and all were seated to listen, 
Sokumapi related the story of his journey, the visit to 
the den of the Medicine Grizzly, and the gift of the 
sacred Bear Spear. Sokumapi began at once to make 
the Spear, as the grizzly had directed, and the tribe 
did not move camp, until it was finishetl.” 

Not long after Sokumapi’s return, it hapjicned that 
the Blackfeet were preparing to meet the Crow Indians 
in battle. The two battle lines were drawn up, but, 
before they met, Sokumapi appeared in front of the 
Blackfeet warriors, bearing the sacred Spear on his 
back, with the sharp point up, and the feathers hanging 
down. He was stripped and his body was painted red. 
There were black curving lines at either side of his 
mouth for tusks, and in his hair he wore a huge grizzly 
claw. He walked along the line, singing one of the 
Bear songs, and back again, singing another, then 
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holding the Spear up towards the sun, so that all could 
see, he prayed, and started a charge against the enemy, 
calling upon all the warriors to follow. The Blackfeet 
followed the sacred Spear and, knowing that the power 
of the Bear was with them, rushed upon the Crows 
with such fury, that they turned in flight. It was a 
great victory. The Blackfeet killed many of their 
enemy and, wlicn the battle was over, they put 
Sokumapi on a large liorse and he led the warriors 
hack to the tribal camp, chanting the Bear songs. 
After this victory, Sokumapi was made a war cliief, and 
tlie people knew tliat the Bear S[)ear was endowed with 
supernatural power. It was often taken to wai‘, and 
was also u.sed for healing the .sick. Its ceremonial 
lasted an entire day. The man, who made the vow to 
receive the Spear, pitched his lodge at a distance from 
the main camp, on the side where the sun rises. He 
remained there alone for four days and four nights. 
If during that time, the tribe moved camp, one of his 
relatives was recpiircd to (;hange his camping place four 
times, before his lodge could be pitched again in the 
main camj). After the Spear changed hands the owner 
hunted for a bear-den, and securing .some of the dung, 
he placed it on the ground, where the Spear was 
uncovered, and also upon the .spot where the incense 
was burned. Sweet gra.s.s is used as incense m the 
spring and in summer, when it is at its best. In the 
autumn and winter, the root of the big turnip is used 
instead, because it gives forth such a strong odour at 
that time of the year. The owner of the Bear Spear 
must always keep it near him. It cannot be placed on 
the ground, but must hang from a tripod. No dogs are 
allowed within the lodge, because they fight bears. 
All openings must be kept closed and parfleches placed 
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against the door, so that dogs cannot find an entrance. 
The sacred Spear is unrolled and taken out in tlie 
spring, when the first thunder is heard, just as with 
the Medicine Pipe, because the bear appears in the 
spring, and remains out all summer, like the thunder. 
Tn the late autumn, when the bear disappears for the 
winter, the sharp point is removed from the staff and 
the Spear is put away. Wipes-liis-eyes owns a Bear 
Knife given him by the Black Bear. The songs 
belonging to its ceremonial are different from the Bear 
Spear songs. Women are not allowed to handle, (dther 
the Bear Knife, or the Bear Spear. Wluui Unesta was 
leaving camp, not expecting to return before dark, he 
asked me to remove the Bear Spear from its tripod at 
sunset and hang it from the poles inside the lodge. 
FTe explained that his wife could not do this for him, 
because women were not allowed to touch the saiu'ed 
Spear. 

Next morning, Onesta brought forth a Mink Skin, 
over whi('h he held a short ceremonial, explaining to 
me that it had been in his possession for thirty years, 
and had formerly belonged to the Bear Spear Medicine. 
The incense he burned for the Mink Skin consisted of 
small dried seeds which gave forth a pleasing odour. 
He called it l^ono-kan-sinni (Elk Food) (Narrow 
Leaved Puccoon), and said it was prepared by drying 
the tops of the plant. While painting his fa(ie he said, 
A-pc-ech-eken, it would be well for you to paint your 
face also, in order that the Bloods may know that you 
are an Indian, and besides, the red paint protects the 
face from the hot sun.’' Nitana then decorated my 
moccasins with paint, thinking that it improved their 
appearance. 

At some distance down the stream, was a cam]) of 
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white people. They were evidently emigrants moving 
into Canada, for they had several prairie schooners and 
a large herd of horses. They all came in a crowd, 
men, women and children, to stare, and to gape at the 
Indians, and to examine everything belonging to us. 
Many were the surprised and curious glances directed 
at me, but I escaped by going upon the prairie after my 



Onesta and Nitana Holding Ceremonial with Sacred Mountain Lion 
Claw Necklace. 

(Onosta is chanting while painting necklace. Nitana is praying with the 

Pipe.) 

saddle horse. By the time we were ready to start the 
sun was intensely hot, with a warm breeze from the 
south. My thermometer registered 98 degrees in 
the shade and 125 degrees in the sun. Suddenly 
the wind changed, and blew fuiiously from the north, 
carrying with it clouds of dust and sand, which filled 
our eyes and mouths. In a few minutes there was a 
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fall of more than GO degrees in the temperature, com- 
pelling me to dismount and walk, to keep warm. 

A great change now appeared in the face of the 
country. Instead of the high and rocky ridges of 
Northern Montana, the Alberta country was undulating. 
The soil was rich and black and the prairie covered 
with luxuriant grass. I saw everywhere many 
“Fairy Rings,” both large and .small, made by the 
peculiar growth of a species of fungus, or puff l)alls. 
They are identical with the mushroom growths common 
in our ea.stern fields, and popularly known as “ Fairy 
Rings,” or “ Fairy Dance.s,” supposed to be cau.sc(1 by 
fairies in their dances. Kionama’s idea of them was, 
that they were buffalo wallows, whi(th had gradually 
filled up). But Onesta advanced the Indian belief, that 
they had been caused in olden times by the dances of 
buffalo, the large circles by old buffaloes, and the small 
circles by buffalo calves. Puff Balls, called Dusty 
Stars by the Blackfeet, because supjposed to be 
meteors fallen during the night, grow around the 
circles and emit a puff’ of dust when pressed. We may 
have in this belief the origin of their use of the broad 
band of dark colour, with its circle of di.scs or Dusty 
Stars, as the bottom decoration of the Blackfoot tipi. 
This band, usually painted in red, with the di.scs in 
yellow or other colour, suitably symbolises the Earth 
as the foundation for all things. 

Menake and Nitana were industrious collectors of 
medicinal herbs and edible pjlants. Whether in camp, or 
on the trail, whether in the forest, or along the streams, 
or even on the dry and dusty plains, they never lost 
an opipiortunity for collecting them. They dried tliem 
before the camp fire, or in the hot sun. They used 
some of them in seasoning the meats and stews, others 
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as medicines for the children's sore throats and other 
complaints, and as a tonic for Kionama’s weak stomach. 
Menakc showed me a special collection she was taking 
as a present to Brings-down-the-Sun, containing plants 
he used in doctoring, but did not grow in the north 
country. When I started a botanical collection ^ of my 
own, the women were constantly on the look-out to aid 
me, pointing out the different varieties, telling their 
Indian names, and explaining their ditferent uses and 
methods of preparation. Our outfit was frec^uently 
halted to secure additional specimens. 

It surprised me to learn the number of perfumes 
used by the Blackfeet. Menake said that sweet grass 
was the most popular among the women. It is dried 
and made into braids and placed among their clothes, 
or carried in small bags. They also use beaver musk, 
red cedar, punk from the cottonwood tree, l)uds from 
the balsam poplar and dried blossoms of dog fennel and 
meadow rue. The leaves of sweet pine are also valued 
for their delightful odour, when (:;onfined in small buck- 
skin l)ags, and are also used to give a pleasant fragrance 
to hair grease. In gathering sweet pine, the women 
distinguished the right species from others by its 
branches turning upwards. 

In the late afternoon I saw, in the far distance, a 
green line, which Kionama said consisted of trees, 
marking the course of the river Okoan (Belly), so 
named, because the outlines of the hills along its 
course resemble those of a buffalo's paunch. 

Riding ahead of our party, I was the first to enter 
the valley, and soon found myself in the midst of the 
Kainau camp (Blood Indians). I looked with keen 
interest at everything about me, — the decorations on 
* See Appendix. 
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their lodges, the picturesque travois and the costumes 
of men, women and children. It was a warm evening, 
and the fronts and sides of the lodges were lifted for 
better ventilation. The centre of interest was a large 
gathering of Indians near a big lodge. It was 
evidently a ceremonial, for they were seated in a 
circle, beneath a shelter made of an old lodge lining, 
and held in place by a cluster of poles tied together 
near the top. Because of the warm day, the men 
had discarded their clothing. At the back reclined 
a distinguished looking Indian, one of their leading 
chiefs, and, in front of him, was seated an elderly 
chief, who was evidently a visitor. He held a long 
red-stone pipe, from which he drew copious whiff’s of 
smoke. A fire burned at one side, over which a large 
kettle hung from a tripod. A squaw had arrived from 
the river, with a travois, to which were fastened pails 
filled with water. On the edge of a high cut-bank 

nearby, an old Indian was seated, placidly smoking, 

facing the setting sun. 

Meanwhile, a hor-scman came to meet me. When 
he saw I was a stranger, he raised his hand, and 

signed to know who 1 was. I replied, that I was 
travelling with a party of Pi-kun-ni (South Piegans), 
and that my people were behind. He closely inspected 
everything I had, from my horse’s brand to each 
article of clothing I wore. Kionama, with the rest 
of the party, soon came in sight, and my new 

companion rode back to meet them. He proved to 
be Wolf Robe, an old friend of Onesta’s. After 
conversing a few minutes, Wolf Robe led the way 
down the river to One Spot’s camp, a near relative 
of Menake’s. One Spot, with Snake Woman, his wife, 
also Cotton Tail, Good-young-man, and others hurried 
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forth to greet us. One Spot insisted upon our sharing 
his lodge, but Kionania and Onesta replied, that in 
such warm weather we preferred camping in the open. 
He directed us to a place, slieltered from the west 
wind by a large grove of poplars and cottonwoods, 
and where the Pome-piskun (Greasy Cliff) stream 
flows into the Okoan River. Before our wagons were 
unpacked, the Blood women came with presents of 
food. Tliis is an old Indian custom, originating in 
the desire to obviate the inconvenience to visitors of 
preparing their first meal, wlien tlie tipis had to be 
pitched. Snake Woman, wife of One Spot, was the 
first to come with her baby on her l)ack, liearing 
sarvis berries, a pail of tea and dried meat. To the 
South Piegans these sarvis berries were the first of 
the season and therefore it was necessary, before 
eating, to make an oflering to the Sun. All waited, 
Avhile Onesta held a berry up, with the prayer that 
we all might have abundance of food during the 
coming year, and then we followed his example, by 
planting a berry in the ground, with a similar prayer 
to the Underground Spirits. 

When the Blood women returned to their lodges, 
their presents were promptly repaid by Menake and 
Nitana with .tobacco, rice, flour and meat. 
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Reserve and haughtiness of the Bloods. — Pathetic mourning of a mother 
for her son. — Tragedy of Opiowan, “The Mad Endian.”- Journey 
along the Okoan River. — Onesta and Nitana pray for a prosperous 
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songs.- -Beautiful valley of the North Piegans. — The trail along tlie 
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Ideal camp of a happy and contented Indian clan. 


Wk remained several days in the Blood camp to rest our 
horses and visit Indian relatives and friends. The 
Bloods a, re a fine looking tribe, hut reserved and haughty. 
They seem to be on the best of terms with the North 
Blackfoot, but are not popular with other tribes, becaus(‘ 
of their conceit and arrogance. The Piegans have a 
saying, “He is just like a Blood, he likes to show oftV^ 
They also speak of the Bloods as “ generous givers, but 
always seeking to get back as large a return as 
possible.” 

An incident occurred, while I was present at a Sun- 
dance of the Piegans, which illustrates the peculiar 
maimers of the Bloods. It was in a large assembly of 
Indians, including representatives from sixteen different 
tribes, guests of the Piegans, who were gathered around 
the Sun-lodge, listening to the war stories of prominent 
chiefs. Unlike their white brothers, it is the custom of 

368 
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Indians to always listen with respectful attention to the 
speeches of their leaders, without regard to theii- 
importance. But not so with a visiting band of young 
men from the Bloods. While the old Piesran chiefs 
were recounting their brave deeds in battle, tlic Bloods 



Head Chief ok Bloods. 


gave great affront and transgressed all custom and 
etiquette by publicly ridiculing their stories. 

For my own part, I have found that the Bloods are not 
so approachable, and lack the cordiality and open hearted 
friendliness so characteristic of the Piegans. 

After sunset, on our way to One Spot’s lodge, we 
were startled by the mournful wailing of a woman, 
standing upon a lonely butte, overlooking the river valley. 

B b 
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Snako Woman told us that she was the mother of Has- 
many-guns-in-the-camp, mourning over his death. The 
sad news had just come, that he had died in the camp of 
the North Blackfect. While absent on a long journey, 
he had heard that his wife had left him for another. 
Has-many-guns mourned so deeply over the loss of 



Bloods Dan lino. 


his wife, that he refused to eat and finally died from 
starvation. 

The similarity of the cause of this pathetic incident, — 
the infidelity of a wife, — reminds me of a much more 
tragical event, which happened in the winter of 1896, 
during my visit among the Piegans. 

Opiowan, a Blood Indian, living just across the border 
in Alberta, killed his rival, who had stolen his wife’s 
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affections. For many weeks he kc^pt the Indian families 
on both sides of “ the line ” at the highest pitch of 
excitement and alarm because of his sudden attacks 
and cold blooded murders. He proved himself more 
than a match for the Canadian Mounted Police in his 
Indian cunning and resourcefulness in evading arrest. 

This Opiowan tragedy illustrates the capabilities of a 
single Indian for cunning, ferocity and physical en- 
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durance, when fired by revenge for wrongs suffered. 
When one such was multiplied into a band, or tribe united 
for revenge, as in the cases of the Sioux, Apaches and 
Nez-Perces, it meant a bloody war against the whites. 
War meant extermination for the Indian, for it 
developed among the whites that bitter animosity 
which was universal along the frontier and still finds 
expression in that laconic but barbarous saying, “ The 
only good Indian is a dead Indian.” 

Opiowan was reported as frequenting so many localities 
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and as moving about with such incredible swiftness, 
while murdering indiscriminat(;ly; that all, whether in 
the mountains, or on the plains, were in dread of a 
surprise by him. The Piegan women spoke of him in 
great fear as the ‘‘ Mad Indian/’ while the merci mention 
of his name filled the children with terror. When I 
asked Snake Woman for the Blood a(jcount, she related 
the following thrilling story of vengeance under the 
“ unwritten law.” 

Tragedy of (3piowan, ‘‘The Mad Indian.” 

“ Opiowan once lived at peace with all our tribe. H(i 
was known as an industrious man, living contentedly in 
a lodge with his two wives, his mother and his only child, 
a boy of eight. A young man named Natomina, a 
former lover of Pretty Wolverine, his favourite wife, 
began coming to the lodge. When he became so deeply 
(iiiamoured that his attentions were the talk of the tribe, 
Opiowan warned him to desist. One day Opiowan 
prepared for a journey, as if he would be absent for 
several days. He rode off over a ridge, but, instead of 
going farther, lay in ambush to watch his lodge. When 
he saw Natomina and Pretty Wolverim'. cross the meadow 
together, he (piietly returned and with drawn knife 
came unexpectedly upon the guilty lovers. lie muti- 
lated and killed Natomina, but spared his wife. Having 
ordered her to return quietly to the lodge, he continued 
his journey. When the Mounted Police discovered 
Natomina’s dead body, some days later, they carried it 
through the camp, vainly endeavouring to find some 
trace of the murderer. When Opiowan returned from 
his journey, he heard the people talking about the 
mysterious murder. At night tlie face of Natomina 
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was always before him, so that he was unable to sleep. 
He dreaded hearing a rider enter the camp, lest it 
might be one of the Mounted Police coming to arrest him. 
He became morose and gloomy and shunned his friends, 
imagining that all had turned against him. He thought 
he must be going mad and desired to live no longer. 
Resolved to die the death of a brave, he vowed he w'ould 
kill as many people as he could, both Indian and 
white. Pas.sing the store at night, and seeing the 
trader standing near a window, he raised his rifle and 
fired. He saw the trader fall forward upon his fae-e and 
then fled in tlie darkne.ss. Returning to his lodge, lie 
told his wives that he had shot a wliitc man, and he 
must hide in the mountains. The lodge was quickly 
taken down, and their belongings packed upon a 
travois. Opiowan put on his war charm and, painting 
his face, chanted a war song. They entered the 
Rocky Mountains, camping in a small glade, where 
their lodge was hidden by the trees. When the Mounted 
Police heard of Opiowan ’s escape, they knew he must 
be the murderer and followed his trail. But Opiowan, 
watching from a neighbouring cliff, saw them coming. 
Knowing they would enter the glade from below, he left 
his mother and son in the lodge and with his wives 
circled through the forest. The j)olice tied their horses 
at the lower end of the glade and advanced on foot. 
They shot into the lodge, but the boy and woman lay 
flat and were not hit. Opiowan then came quickly 
from the forest and made off with their horses. The 
police captured the old mother and the boy and 
withdrew, after destroying the lodge, but Opiowan, with 
his two wives, escaped by going northward along the 
Rockies. When they came to the country of the North 
Piegans, they entered the Porcupine Mountains and hid 
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themselyes in the forest. Whenever they ran short of 
food, or ammuniti(»n, Opiowan stole down at night into 
an Indian camp, shooting anyone who would oppose his 
demands. One day he rode boldly through the main 
street of a small town (Cardston), and shot one of the 
police. They followed him many miles, but were unable 
to capture him. On a big flat beyond the Kootenai 
River, Opiowan killed another of his pursuers, whose 
horse had outrun the others, and seizing the policeman’s 
rifle and ammunition, escaped into the forest. The 
autumn passed and winter came on with intense cold 
and deep snow, but no one could And his hiding place. 
One night, in a heavy snow storm, 02)iowan left the 
camp of Brings-down-tlu!-Sun, where he had suddenly 
appeared to demand food and amunitiou. He lost his way 
and was followed by the police, but again manag('d to 
elude his pursuers. At last, fearing that his wives might 
desert him while absent on foraging expeditions, he 
hobbled them, tying their hands and feet, but leaving 
them separated from each other. Managing to foio 
themselves, they made their way down the mountains 
by night and came into the Blood camp on the plains, 
where they were arrested. Opiowan, deserted by his 
wives, without food and suffering from the intense cold, 
was finally driven from the mountains by starvation. 
He came one night to the lodge of his brother Sixepe, 
who kept him in hiding. The information was carried 
to the police, who surrounded the camp, and ordered 
them to give -up the outlaw. Our chiefs in their 
alarm finally prevailed upon Sixepe to betray his 
brother into the hands of the polittc. As he lay tied 
hand and foot, Opiowan warned his brother that he 
would du! first. Within four days Sixepe suddenly 
sickened and died. Opiowan also died soon after, killing 
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himself by piercing the arteries of both wrists with a 
sharp awl.” 

We left the Blood camp soon after sunrise, riding 
along the Okoan River, and througli groves of large 
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cottonwoods. After fording the river, we turned 
towards the mountains and the country of the North 
Piegans. Heavy clouds covered the plain, completely 
hiding the rising sun. But the snow-clad summits of 
the Kockies in the west, glowed in the rays that shone 
above the clouds. We followed an old Indian trail 
known to Kionama and Oiiesta, a short cut, that took 
us across a broad plain. When we entered the hill 
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country beyond, the clouds disappeared and the hot sun 
again shone in a clear sky. My thermometer registered 
98 degrees in the shade and 130 degrees in the sun. 
We rested our horses at midday near a small lake. The 
women erected a shelter from the sun by throwing 
canvas over a wagon pole, supporteil on a tripod. The 
sides were then raised, allowing the breeze to blow 
through. 

In the early afternoon clouds gathered over the lloeky 
Mountains. Electrical storms appeared in all directions 
and the air gradually liccame coolei’. While slowly 
winding our way among the high hills, 1 heard Omista 
and Nitana chanting a religious song. 1 (quietly rode 
behind them and, after becioming thoroughly familiar 
with the air, joined in the chant. They explained that 
it was an ancient custom, while travelling towards a 
strange country, to chant and offer prayers to the Sun 
for a prosperous journey and safe return. Onesta said, 
“ On this occasion, we have been praying also, that you 
may be successful in securing the information you desire 
from the North Piegans. I intend giving the Sup-weyo- 
kinni (Crow Beaver) ceremonial in their camp and I 
will teach you some of the chants, so that you can help 
us in the singing.” Nitana expressed her uneasiness, 
lest some misfortune might overtake us, because one of 
the medicine sticks of the Crow Beaver Bundle had been 
broken while in the Blood camp. 

Onesta taught me the Worm song, which the Blackfeet 
use to make worms dance. When we came to a wild 
rose bush covered with cobwebs enclosing small worms 
(Tent Caterpillars), he directed me to stand near and sing, 
“ Kom-i-o,s-che ! Kom-i-os-chd ! (Woi’ms ! Worms!), 
beating time by clapping my hands. To my surprise, 
the worms, which had been perfectly still, began to move 
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as if slowly waking up. They soon became more aetive, 
until all stood erect and swayed their heads to and fro. 
Onesta sang another song, with which, he said, he could 
make a sand-piper dance, by clapping his hands and 
singing, “ £k-si-sa-que ! Fk-si-sa-que ! ” (Meat! Meat!) 

He called my attention to the swallows hovering over 
the horses to secure hairs for their nests, and also to the 
grasshoppers flying high in the air “ to colour their 
wings.” Grasshoppers’ wings are said to be without 
colour, until they fly into the sunlight, which turns them 
red, yellow and black. 

When we finally gained the summit of the ridge, we 
looked down upon the broad valley of the North Piegans, 
through which flowed a river, bordered with huge 
c.ottonwood trees. Towards the north were the Porcu- 
pine Mountains covered with dark forests of pine, and 
westward were the snow-capped summits of the Rockies. 
While descending towards the valley, we met several 
young men of the North Piegans, guarding their tribal 
herds of cattle and horses. They guided us towards the 
camp of Briiigs-down-the-Sun. One of them, whom I 
afterwards discovered was the son of Crow Eagle, the 
head chief, rode with me. He pointed out an enormous 
solitary rock upon the prairie, and said : “ Many years 
ago a huge grizzly lived in a cave beneath that rock. 
Around it grow different varieties of berry bushes from 
seeds carried there by the bear.” The Porcupine Moun- 
tains are so named, because the ridges bristle so thickly 
with tall trees that they resemble a porcupine’s back. 
The river in the valley before us was called Old Man’s 
River by the white men, but Crow Lodge by the Indians, 
the vision for the Crow Lodge having been received in 
former days near its source. The high mountain, with 
a broad slide shining like a huge glacier, is called Turtle 
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Mountain by the whites, but is named Lodge Lining by 
the Indians, beeause its slopes are uniform and regular, 
resembling the inside lining of a lodge. 

Having reached the river. Crow Eagle’s son invited 
us to his tipi. But, when Onesta explained that we 
must go direct to the camp of Brings-down-the-Sun, he 
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pointed out to us a distant bend in the Crow Lodge 
River, saying that we would find Natosin Nepe-e 
(Brings-down-the-Sun) there among the big trees on 
the north bank. 

After the young men had left us, I observed a single 
horseman appear upon the summit of a distant ridge 
and remain to watch our course, that wo might not go 
astray. The trail led down a steep hill and into the 
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valley. A wolf standing motionless, watched us from 
the head of a small ravine. The colour of his coat was 
so like the grass and willows surrounding him that he 
had an excellent colour protection. The deep shade 
of the big trees and luxuriant vegetation of the river 
valley were most refreshing, after the ficj-ce sunlight and 
heat of the plains. The meadows were bright with a 



“A SiNGLK Horseman Appeared upon a Rfdok 
TO Watch Our Course ” 


beautiful pink flower called Maiiekape (young man) by 
the Blackfeet, but known by botanists as Horse Mint, 
or Monarda scabra. The trail ran sometimes close to 
the broad, swift river, now through meadows of grass 
and flowers and now among the cottonwoods. Passing 
through an opening among the trees, I saw, in the 
distance, a group of Indians, wrapped in blankets, 
standing on the edge of a high cut-bank overlooking the 
valley. They were watching our approach with c^^ident 
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interest. Onesta explained to me that it was a “ Look- 
out Butte” for the camp of Brings-down-the-Sun. 
From its summit, not only the river valley, but also the 
surrounding plains could be viewed for a long distance. 
As we drew nearer, I discovered that the watchers were 
women. One with a baby on her back, her long black 
hair flying in the wind, and her figure distinctly 
outlined against the evening sky, was standing sur- 
rounded by children. Nitana I’ecognised her as Long 
Hair, favourite daughter of Brings-down-thc-Sun. As 
we approached the edge of the clearing, a grou]) of 
white lodges among the trees came into view. It was 
the camp of the noted medicine man, with his children, 
grandcihildren and great-grandchildren. In front of a 
lodge, beneath a huge cottonwood, and clo.se to where 
the trail again entered the trees, a tall figure, with a 
blanket wrapped closely around him, stood gazing 
intently at us. When he recognised Onesta, he hailed 
us and said : “ My children, I will be glad to have you 
pitch your lodges close to mine, under the big trees on 
the other side of the trail.” 1 rode nearer to observe 
him more closely. He was an elderly man with clean- 
cut Indian features. His hair was grey and the deep 
lines in his face indicated a strong ch.aracter, burdened 
with care and responsibility. With hand upraised and 
head thrown back, he had the air of one accustomed to 
command. Pointing to the meadow, he continued, 
“ However, if you wish, you can camp in the open at 
the edge of the cottonwoods. Sometimes heavy 
wind-storms tear branches from the trees, and if your 
lodges were beneath they might injure you. On the 
north side of the clearing you will find a spring, where 
the water is cold and good to drink. It will be better 
for you to take your horses upon the hills, where they 
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(‘fill feed upon the abundant Ininch grass.” AVitli tln^se 
words the chief witlidrew into liis lodge. 

The cool shade of the woods proved sueJi an attrac- 
tion tliat we promptly selected the spot l)eneath the big 
trees pointed out by Brings-down-the-8un. While our 
lodges were being pitched, Sis-tse (Bird), wife of the 
chief, with her daughters and daughters-in-law, arrived, 
bearing many })resents. This exchange of gifts among 
th(i women was always an interesting performance. 
They often gave many objects, that were highly prized 
by themselves, although they might seem of little value 
to white people. For instance, Nitana received on this 
occasion an old tea-pot, a wash tub and board, a small 
bag of beans, two plates, two cups, a copper kettle and a 
butcher knife. In return, she gave two blankets, two 
pairs of mocciasins, paints dug by herself on Birch Creek, 
and a few trinkets. Bird brought an invitation from 
Brings-down-the-Sun, for Onesta, Kionama and their 
friend, the white man, to cat with him at sunset. 
When we walked down the wooded trail towards the 
tipis of the chief and his son Running Wolf, standing 
close togeth(*r at thc(mdof a grove of hug(i cottonwoods, 
we came upon an ideal (‘.amp and the most peaceful and 
charming picture of a happy and ('ontented Indian 
family it has ever been my good fortune to see. A large 
outside fire sent a shower of golden sparks into the air. 
It lighted up the white tipis with their clusters of 
tapering poles, and tops deeply browned by smoke, and 
brought them into sharp contrast with the dark trunks 
and green branches of the big cottonwood trees. 
Grouped around the fire, and dressed in brightly 
coloured Indian clothes, were women and young girls 
engaged in animated conversation, while cooking, 
making clothes and moccasins and playing Indian games. 
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To one wide a little baby hammock, swung between two 
saplings, was rocked by a mother singing a Blackfeet 
slumber song. When we stepped into the circle of 
bright firelight, this peaceful scene was rudely disturbed 
by a dog dashing at us, with flattened cars and snarling 
fiercely. A squaw shouted, “ Fuksiput ! kokun ! Kops- 
ksis-e ! ” (Come back here ! you pup ! Swell Nose !), but 
the damage was done. The group of young girls, 
warned of the approach of the strange white man, fled 
precipitately into the woods, and the charming circle was 
quickly broken. 
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CAMP OF BRINCiS-DOWN-THE-SUN 


Wo (line with Brings-clown-tlie'Sun. -Onosta introduces me to the old 
chief. — He declines to im])art his knowledge. — Recites the wrongs 
wliicli caused liis mistrust of the white race. — Allows me to remain 
in liis camj). — 1 meet his wife and youngest daughter.— Ho offers us 
free use of their wild liciTy supply, — His statesmanlike reasons for 
preserving their natural resources of trees and berry hushes. — First 
thunder of tlie summer is heard marking time for opening Medicine 
Pipes. — I meet my friend Bull Plume conducting a Pipe ceremonial. 
— Hospitality of Brings-down-the-Sun. — Indian children’s fear of 
white men. - Interesting scenes along a stream.- -A contented family 
of beavers. — A miniature camp with complete doll outfit. — Games of 
boys and girls. — ■“ Wheel and arrow,” a gambling game of men. — An 
extended sunset view from Lookout Butte, 


We found Brings-down-the-Sun retaining against his 
lodge-back, waiting our arrival. He directed Onesta, 
his nephew, to a place on his right, while Kionama and 
I took seats on a comfortable blanket-bed on his left. 
A. small fire burned in the centre, and, from a hot coal, 
arose the fragrant smoke of dried sweet grass. Every- 
thing inside the lodge was scrupulously neat and clean. 
The shining cooking utensils were stored in boxes by the 
door. The provisions and clothing were hidden away 
behind the beds in bags and painted parfieches, while 
articles decorated with beads and coloured porcupine 
quills liung from the lodge poles. After a preliminary 
smoke and a simple meal of bread, dried meat and tea, 
Onesta addressed Brings-down-the-Sun : 

We have brought this white man, A-pe-ech-eken, the adopted 
son of Mad Wolf, a long journey under a hot sun to see you. On 
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our way we mot. Spotted Eagle and Big Smoke. We also visited 
the lodge of One Spot in the Kainau Camp. I have told them all 
tliat we were taking A-pe-eeh-eken to the North Piegans, to learn 
from you about our legends and customs and that you might instruct 
him concerning the worship of the Sun. You are my uncle, 
A-pe-ech eken is my friend, and I ask that you do this.” 


Brings-dowii-tlie-Sun gazed keenly into my face and 
then replied very earnestly ; “ The white race have 
always cheated and deceived us. They have deprived 

ns of our country. 
Now they are trying 
to take away our 
religion, by putting a 
stop to the ceremonial 
sacred to the Sun. Our 
religion was given to 
us by the Sun and 
Moon, and we will 
never give it up, while 
the Sun and Moon last. 
The white people have 
given us no good 
reason why they wish 
to take away our reli- 
gion. We do not fight, 
nor drink whisky at our ceremonials, and there is 
nothing harmful that can come from them. Wo have 
been struggling to keep up our religion, in order 
that our people may be happy, and that they may 
lead better lives. When I began preparations for a Sun 
ceremonial this spring, in accordance with the vow, 
made by one of our women for the healing of her sick 
son, the agent shut off our rations. He would not allow 
my family to receive the food, upon which we are 
dependent. Because of these things my heart has 
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become bitter, and 1 Jiave made a vow, that 1 will hav(‘ 
nothing more to do with the white race. It docs not 
now seem to me advisable to talk further about th(‘se 
things, and to explain our religion to a wliite man. 
However, (Jnesta is my kinsman and lias brought this 
whit(i man a long distance. He can remain in inycamp 
for a few days to rest, and, during that time, it is 
possible that we may grow to know each other better. ’’ 
At this moment Bird, the 
chiefs wife, entered the 
lodge with her daughtiu*, 
a v(‘ry ])retty young 
woman. The mother was 
small and slemhu*. In 
her youth she must have 
been remarkably good 
looking. She gave me 
a smile of welcome, and 
the old chief explained, 
that the girl was his 
youngest daughter, and 
that sh(i was called 
‘‘ Whistling - all-ii i ght,” 
because she was born in 
January, the moon when the jack rabbit whistles at night, 
in calling his mate, just as the bull elk is accustomed to 
do. Brings-down-the-Sun said to Kionama, “ I am glad 
in my heart that you have come to stay in my camp. 
We pitch our tipis in this grove of cottonwoods every 
summer, to gather sarvis berries for our use, when the 
snows are deep. You will find many kinds of berries on 
all sides. You can eat them now, or gather and dry them 
for your winter supply, just as we do. I ask, however, 
that you will be careful not to injure the trees, or break 
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the branches of the berry bushes. I make this request, 
because I am looking ahead for my tribe. I am anxious 
to preserve these big trees and the berry bushes for our 
children. I am accustomed to admonish my people, in 
this manner, warning them not to be short-sighted like 
the Bloods. They once had many large trees along their 
river, but they cut them down for firewood. Now 
their country is bare and they have few berries. I am 
continually advising my people not to cut down the trees 
along the river, but to haid tlieir wood from the forests 
on the mountains. They have followed my advice and 
we still have our big leaf trees (cottonwoods). The 
long l(‘aved tn'es are the spear-leaf trees (Balsam- 
Poplar). We also have round-leaf trees (Quaking- Asps) 
and brush-sticks (Willows). We always speak of large 
trees as ’ The Old Time Trees’ and the small ones as 
‘ Young People’s Trees.’ ” When leaving, 1 presented 
tlic (^iiei w'lfn a\aTges^\V\Ya\i'kVfe\e\\\e,i, Ins, wife witli a 
blanket, while the daughter, Whistling-all-night, 
showed great delight, when I gave her a .set of pearl 
buttons. 


The first night of our arrival in Bring>-down-the-Sun’s 
camp, I spread my blankets beneath a largo cottonwood 
tree. Although I was very tired after our long ride in 
the hot sun, and from as.sistiiig in the laborious work of 
making a permanent camp, caring for the horses, un- 
loading the wagons, cutting the lodge poles and fire- 
wood, pitching the tipis and starting the fires, I was 


too restless to sleep. 

■ sultry* 

il«ude 
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thunder heard by the Piegans. In Montana it had 
thundered earlier and the South Piegans had already 
brouglit out their Medicine Pipes, but the Nortli 
Piegans had been waiting, and now they must give the 
ceremonial of unrolling their Pipes and renewing the 
tobacco in their sacred bundles. A messenger came 
into camp, announcing that Running Antelope would 



open his Medicine Pipe and invited us all to the cere- 
monial. Onesta, Nitana, Bird and Long Hair were 
going, so I accompanied them several miles up the river . 
Running Antelope’s camp. When we entered the 

already begun. To my 
i was Bt^l Plume, the 

■ He 

f^tt^'^ appeavt^e, that 
.^ stopped in the 
0 c 2 
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middle of a chant. When he had recovered himself, he 
shook my hand, telling the assembled people my Indian 
name, and explaining that I was the adopted son of Mad 
Wolf. Bull Plume then turned to me and said : “ I can 
tell you how many moons have passed, since I last 
met you in Mad Wolfs lodge, for I have kept count 
and have marked the moons in my records.” He 
handed me a pair of rattles, requesting me to join in 
the chant and take part in the ceremonial. After a 
number of dances, followed by a feast, the Medicine 
Pipe was opened and held up. Fresh tobac(!0 was also 
inserted in the Bundle, in place of the old, which was 
distributed among the people. When the Medicine Pipe 
ceremonial was finished, Running Antelope’s wife availed 
herself of the opportunity to open a Medicine Bonnet, 
in fulfilment of a vow made by her son. During the 
winter, when he was very sick, he made a vow to the 
Sun, that, if he recovered, his mother who had given the 
Sun-dance and owned a Medicine Bonnet, would give a 
ceremonial. The boy recovered, and the mother was 
now fulfilling his 2)romise. 

On this same day, Brings-down-the-Sun drove thirty 
miles across the jilains, under a burning sun, that he 
might secure, from the nearest tradijig store, provisions 
for his visitors. He took with him Mysterious Woman, 

Via young ^\au^‘ter-m-^aw, an?! 

Menake. When they returned, Brings-down-the-Sun 
carried all ol his purchases (five loaves of bread and 
some fresh meat) to our camp, at the same time ofiering 
apologies that he had so little to oficr. He said : 
“ Some people may think me foolish lor taking two young 
women with me, but 1 thought they would be pleased 
at seeing the strange sights of the town.” binopa after- 
wards told her mother that, when they reached town 
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(Macleod, Canada) the old chief took them to a restaurant 
and ordered a fine turkey dinner for them. While 
they were eating, he visited the bakers to buy bread, 
and hunted for a good store to secure the best meat. 
Before they started home he gave Mysteriou.s Woman 
five cents with which to buy candy, remarking that “ it 
was not well to spend more for sweet stuff.” 

When T walked through the wood to explore the 
trails, 1 noticed groups of children slyly peeping through 
the trees to get a look at the “ strange white man.” 
They had been taught from infancy that white men are 
dangerous monsters, for whenever I came near, they 
quickly disappeared like frightened deer, but I gradually 
overcame their instinctive dread ; at first by seeming 
to ignore their presence, and finally gaining their 
confidence, by small presents and bribes of candy. I 
investigated the spring pointed out by Brings-down-the- 
Sun for our water supply. It proved to be the still- 
water of a very beautiful stream. Along its shad}’ 
banks, 1 found delicious wild strawberries, choke 
cherries and sarvis berry bushes, growing high above my 
head and lad(;n down with ripe fruit. In the wood, 
were great numbers of beautiful song birds. 1 recog- 
nised the yellowthroat, cat bird, white throat, goldfinch, 
white crowned sparrow and many varieties of warblers. 
In a grove of cottonwoods, beside the river, I discovered 
the fresh tracks of a family of beavers. There were 
tiny footprints of the children in the soft mud and the 
large tracks of old beavers. I saw their recent cuttings 
and also weather-beaten stumps of trees felled by them, 
many years ago. When I spoke to Onesta of my find, 
he said ; “ Some beavers, like many people, never seem 
to be satisfied and are continually travelling, but this 
family, you speak of, have lived here undisturbed for 
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many years. They have a sandy beach and a mud 
bottom, with plenty of food, and arc contented with 
their home.” 

Following a trail, leading past Brings-down-the-Sun’s 
tipi, and cro.ssing the stream near the deep pool, where 
every day the old chief and his entire family took their 
early morning plung(!, I met Long Hair coming from the 
stream with a bucket of water. Nitana sat nearby upon 
a grassy ])ank washing Yellow Mink. It was a beauti- 
ful spot. In the mirror-like still water were perfect 
reflections of the arching trees, the tipis close to the 
shore, and the blue smoke floating from their tops. 
The children and young people had congregated along 
the banks, to wade and swim and play their primitive 
games. I saw a young girl poling a raft. She looked 
very picturesque in her squaw dre.ss, with hair hanging 
in long braids over her shoulders. She wore, white shell 
earrings, a braided health-charm fastened in her front 
hair, and a long necklacie of dried sarvis berries. When 
the craft finally grounded upon a large rock in mid- 
stream, I felt like going to her assistance but, realising 
that it would only subject her to the gossip of the camp, 
I remained at a distance, and contented myself with 
taking her picture. 

In an open glade was a miniature encampment, where 
a group of little girls were playing. They had men 
and womcn-dolls dressed in buck-skin, and cloth 
costumes, with real human hair and leggings and 
beaded belts and moccasins. There were gopher skins 
for robes, little knife-sheaths, tanning-tools and baby- 
cases. In the centre of the camp circle of miniature 
tipis, they had the largest tipi with long poles, for the 
kead chief, also small lodge backs, painted parfleches 

and n dimiimtivc medicine case, hanging from a tripod. 
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A boisterous game was being played by lively boys 
and girls. The game was similar to our ‘ catcher,’ in 
which all endeavoured to avoid the touch of one of their 
number, at whom they sang derisively, “ Ape-koi-ya- 
soma-tia-kake-kina ” (You are a mangey old skunk with 
no hair along your backbone).* 

The young girls played a game called, “ Throwing 



Child’s Play Tipi. 


willow arrows.” They used a large arrow with a string 
of plaited horse-hair attached to one end. The first in 
turn threw it into a bush. If the second thrower could 
hit the larger arrow with a smaller one, or even touch 
the horse hair, she won an arrow from the first player. 
But, if she missed, and the first player in turn threw a 

^ Song 9. See p. 616. 
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small arrow tou(‘Jiiii2[ the second arrow, the latter 
became the winner. The girls also had a game of 
“ hiding bones/’ made of antelope bones, beautifully 
carved and decorated. The boys had another curious 
and amusing gam(‘. They sat in two long rows. One 
of the players, with his eyes closed, walked back and 
forth between them, each side trying to confuse him, by 
calling to him to go this way, or that. If he came too 
(dose and touched one oi the players with his foot, that 
l)oy jumped up, and taking him upon his back, held him 
by the legs with his head hanging down. All then rose 
and, taking Indd, swung him round and round. If he 
called out the name of a girl, saying : ‘‘ She is my 
sweetheart,” they stopped, but, if he was ashamed to do 
so, they kept swinging him until they were tired out. 
If the boy lacked nerve to endure the swinging, he 
acknowledged it by spitting and they dropped him at once. 

The boys had a bow-and-arrow game. A stake arrow 
was driven into the ground and they shot in turn, each 
trying to hit the stakes, or come as near as possible. If 
the first ))layer shot so (dose, that the second in turn 
thought he would have difficulty in beating it, he walked 
up to th(‘> stake arrow and danccMl beside it, to secure 
“ power” for shooting, beating time with an arrow upon 
his bow while singing, “ I am going to hit it first.” If 
the second })layer shot well also, the third danced, seek- 
ing for even greater skill, singing, “ No, I am the one, 
who will hit the stake arrow first.” 

There was also the “wheel and arrow,” a gambling 
game played by men with arrows and a small wheel with 
beaded spokes. The wheel was rolled over a smooth 
and level course, each player throwing an arrow at it. 
The points were counted according to the position of the 

arrows vAioti w\i(3(A stopped. \ts OTlglll 
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ancient and it is often mentioned in old stories and 
legends. Its use as a gambling game was very general 
among the plains- tribes. 

Passing from these interesting scenes of camp life, 

I climbed the steep ascent of '' Lookout Butte,” which 
Onesta told me luid been used for many geneiations by 
Brings-down-the-Sun and his ancestors, as a place of 
meditation and pi’aycr. A wonderful prospect was 
spread out in every direc- 
tion. By the winding 
(*oiirs(^ of green cotton- 
wood trees, I could trace 
the beautiful valley of 
the Crow Lodge River 
westward to its very 
source among the snow- 
crowned summits of the 
Rocky Mountains, and 
then follow it eastward 
like a shining silver 
band, far out upon the 

prairies. A rainbow from Copi/ri<ftif t>i United (>y Walter AfcCf mUtel . 

a straggling storm ap- 

peared in mid air, hanging over the river. As the sun 
was siiiking behind the mountains, the clouds became 
suffused with red up to the zenith. At the foot of 
the butte, and among the trees below, lay the pic- 
turesque Indian camp, with its white lodges and 
brightly blazing oiitside fii'cs. The continuous beating 
of drums came from our South Piegan camp, where 
Onesta was making preparations for las Crow Beaver 
ceremonial, to be held on the following day. 

Seated in this ancestral place of meditation, and 
under the spell of my peaceful and beautiful sur- 
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roundings, a strong doubt entered my mind as to 
whether the white races, in the pride of their 
civilisation, fit their natural environments much better 
than this patriarchal settlement of Blackfeet. 

While we have mastered and harnessed the forces of 
nature to do our bidding, and have achieved wonderful 
things in science and industrial combination, have we, 
with all of our striving and complex life, attained a 
much higher average of character, contentment and 
loyalty to the community interests, than was attained 
under the simple life and few wants of the average 
Blaekfoot family, before the invasion of the white race ? 
We could look in vain in such camps as that of the 
North Piegans, nestled among the cottonwoods, to find 
the depravity, misery and consuming vice, which 
involve multitudes in the industrial centres of all the 
large cities of Christendom. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

PROPER NAMES 


Various methods used in obtaining proper names. — Interesting illus- 
trations of naming children. — Manner of changing men’s names.- 
Women’s names. — Names for .strangers.— Names fur animals. 
Extended use of sign language among plains-tribes. 


It is a wonderful provision of nature, which preserves 
the identity of the individual by infinite variations and 
combinations of facial features and other characteristics. 
All races of men emphasise this individuality still 
further by giving to such human entity a proper name. 
The various methods, by which this is done, furnish an 
interesting field of investigation. I found it so with the 
Blackfeet, l)ut was not able to make an exhaustive study 
of the subject. I, however, discovered that the queer 
and fantastic proper names of the Blackfeet, which seem 
to most people cither curious, or amusing, have often 
been improperly rendered into English equivalents which 
fail to express the Indian ideas. 

I met with a reluctance among the Blackfeet to tell 
their names, which was prompted by a superstitious fear 
of the bad luck, or misfortune that might follow. 

In common with other Indian tribes, the Blackfeet 
have no patronymics to denote ancestry, or surnames to 
designate family. It was, however, sometimes the case, 
that a distinguished name would be handed down from 
father to son. Thus Brings-down-the-Sun, having 

3^5 
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reccivc'J in infancy the name of his distinguished fatlier, 
Kunning AVolf, and being proud of the name, and the 
brave deeds it stood for, gave the same name to his 
son. 

The Blackfeet used great care in the selection of 
ap 2 )ro])riate projier names, 1 icing guided by certain 
customs and employing a variety of methods in 
obtaining them. Parents ordinarily entrusted the task 

of naming their children to 
others, usually to an old 
person, because they be- 
lieved this would hivour 
their reaching old age. 
When names were formally 
giv(‘n, it was with the prayi'r 
that they might live to be 
old. They had a superstition 
against the choosing of chil- 
dren's names by young 
jxn-sons. 

Names were often given 
be(!ause of some physical 
mark, or charaitteristiiL The 
use of horses and the capture of horses from other tribes 
having been a jirominent feature of their life, it was but 
natural that the word liorse was used in a great variety 
of name combinations. 

Dreams were depended upon for suggestions, which 
were said to come from the “ Dream People,'’ and they 
were also received from the animals. When Onesta/s 
wife, Nitana, was once sleeping on the bank of the 
Missouri Piver, she heard, in a dream, a strange voice 
calling “ Go away from there. Green Snake Woman, do 
not disturb that sleeping person ! " and then again, Go 
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away from there, Green Snake Woman, do not waken 
that pei-son ! ” When she awoke, she saw, by a strange 
coincidence, a rattlesnake near by witli liead erect, as if 
calling to Injr children. The young snakes were crawl- 
ing beside their motlier, and all went olf together. 
When Nitana was afterwards asked to name lier sister’s 



Two SisTKRs — ( tKekn Snakk Woman and Blue Snake Woman. 


little girls, she gave them the names of the rattlesnake’s 
children. 

Spotted Eagle, the medicine man, once dreamed that 
he was walking under the ground, following a man, 
whose comrade called him “ Walking Underneath.” The 
first male ’ child Spotted Eagle was asked to name he 
called “Walking Underneath.” 

When Brings-down-the-Sun lay watching a family of 
beavers at their work, he heard the mother beaver 
calling her children by the names, Sa-ko-wai-stai (Last 
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Diver) and Sa-kowa-et-sosin (Last-one-to-swim-in-with- 
the-willows, referring to the beavers’ food). When the 
chief was asked by a relative to name two of his boys, 
he gave them the names of the beaver children. 

Another custom was to name a child in honour of a 



Last-on K-T o-sw I M-iN-wiTH-THK*WiLLow8 AND His Sistkhs. 


medicine animal, or bird, thereby invoking their 
protection, or -the gift of their supernatural qualities for 
the child. This had its counterpart in the custom of the 
Pilgrim Fathers of New England of choosing Christian 
names from Biblical characters anti qualities and even 
sacred phrases. It resembles, too, the more modern 

custom, wbicb many observe, of giving the names of the 
saints to tlioir cViiltlreii. 
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The name of the wife of Curly Bear, who is still alive, 
although now an old woman, had a singular origin in 
a religious act of her father. Many years ago, during a 
scourge of smallpox, her father prayed to the Sun, 
offering his girl baby as a propitiatory sacrifice to ward 
off the “ great sickness ” with the prayer, “ Take her, 0 
Sun ! and leave the rest of my family ! ” But they all 
died save this baby. She alone ivas spared. From that 
day h(^r name has been “ Given Away.” 

Running Fisher .and his wife (Lone-Chai-ge-Wom.an) 
became discouraged because of the death of all their 
children, although they had carefully complied with the 
customary precautions and observances, to insure their 
living to old age. When .another child, a girl, was born, 
they decided upon a diffiu’ent method. They named 
her Sis-toi-tsi-ma (Something- that-is-given-away). 
They allowed her to run wild, hoping by th.at method 
to escape the b.ad luck that had befallen their other 
children. She is .alive to-d.ay and the mother of a 
family. 

Other mimes of girl babies that I met with were : — 

A-sa-na-ki = Cries-.all- the- time. 

Ska-na-sa-nc = Cries-early-in-the-moriiing. 

A-na-to-ki = Pretty Head. 

So-ya-ksi-wa-wa-kas = Water-spider- woman. 

Sit-so-a-ki = Good-looking- water-bird. 

Sit-a-ka-poki = Stays-iii-different-lodges. 

A-ka-no-kim = Everybody-down-on. 

also Blue Wings and Born-with-teeth. 

The names of females were not changed after childhood 
as was the case with males. A boy’s name was 
frequently changed when he became 16 or 18 years old 
and his character was sufficiently developed to make 
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some trait prominent, or give promise of his after life. 
But, when he reached manhood, his name might be 
changed again to commemorate some deed of valour, or 
notable event. 

“ Behind-the-oar was so named, because he sliot an 
enemy behind the ear, and Many-whitc-hors(‘s, because 
his herd was composed entirely of white horses. Brings- 
down-thc-Suu told me tliat his present name originated 
in a dream, in which the Sun God came down and 
stood beside him and said, ‘‘ I take you for my friend, 
and 1 l)estow upon you my supernatural power.” When 
he related his dream to his people, they changed his 
name from Running Wolf to Natosin Nepe-e or Brings- 
down-tli(‘-Sun. 

When a man distinguished himself as a warrior, in 
the face of the (uiemy, it was customary for him to 
name his girls in honour of his exploits. But they had 
a superstitious belief that if his claims were falser, tlie 
child would die. 

The following names of women will illustrate : 

A-koi)s-iso — Took-many-things-with-a-scalp ; Kills- 
many ; Strikes-on-a-horse ; Catches-the-eiiemy ; and 
Catches-two-horses. 

Mad Wolf named his daughter Strikes-on-both-sides, 
because as he said, “ when captured by the enemy, I saved 
h(U’ life by striking them down on both sides of her.” 

The wife of Big Eyes was named by her father, Its-u- 
e-nikki^^Kills-close-to-the-lake, because he killed an 
enemy in a fight close to a lake. I found many names 
of women, the first syllable of which was either 
“Strikes” or “Kills.” 

Strangers W(3re given names from some peculiarity of 
their personal appearance. When Arthur Nevin, the 
musical composer, went with me among the Blackfeet, 
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they called him “ Don’t-lace-liis-moccasins,” not because 
of any carelessness in tying his shoes, but because he 
was said to resemble a Blood Indian of that name. 
They called the author, A-pe-ech-eken = White Weasel, 
because I was a blonde. They called Father De Smet 
“ Long Teeth ” because of a peculiarity of his mouth. 
“Long Knives” is their name for United States 
cavalrymen equipped with .sabres ; “ lied Coats ” for the 
Canadian mounted police ; “ Black Robes ” for Catholic 
priests, and “ White Ties” for Protestant missionaries. 

Names for animals are in like manner similarly 
expressive, although sometimes difficult of rendering 
into equivalent English words. 

Beaver ; Ksis-stukki = Cuts-trees-with-his-teeth. 

Buffalo ; Ee-neu-ah = Black Horns. 

Badger ; Me-sin-ski = Striped Face. 

Deer (White-tail) ; Au-a-tu-yi = Wags-liis-tail. 

(’oyote ; Kis-scc-noh-o = Bastard ; or E-mimk-o-tis- 
ah-pi-ce-yi = Snmll Wolf. 

Mule ; 0-muck-stow-ki = Big-Ears. 

Hor.se; Pono-kom-i-ta = Elk Dog. 

Pono-kom-i-ta (horse) is a compound word composed 
of Ponoka = Elk, and Emita = dog. Its etymology seems 
to have been as follows. The elk was known and named 
by the Blackfeet long before the appearance of horses. 
When horses were introduced, and because they 
resembled the elk in form, they applied to the new 
animal their name for elk, but differentiated it, by 
affixing their name for dog, expressing its use, the dog 
having been their beast of burden before horses wei’e 
known. 

Further illustrations of the appropriateness of 
Blackfeet names for things will be found in Brings- 

D D 
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down-the-Sun’s to])ograpliy of the Old North Trail 
(pp. 434 440) ; in his discourses on tlie names and 
habits of birds (pp. 481-484); and on the names of 
the different moons, the constellations and signs in the 
lieavens (pp. 486 488). 

They also had phrases and proverbs tersely expressing 
both wisdom and humour. 

The phrase, Ik-is-kaks-ksisi,'' — His nose is short 
for good nature/’ describes a man who loses his temper 
(piickly. 

The phrase, “ Ah-kit-kats-a-pin-soy(^,” — His eyes are 
dry from looking around so much,” or, more literally, 
‘‘ He has been looking around so much, that he winks 
his eyes as if they were dry,” descril)es a sight-seer, or 
one absorbed and staring at the sights around him. 

The art of talking by sign language, ie, by a combina- 
tion of facial expressions and bodily movements, whi(*h 
is natural to man, attained a high degree of })erfection 
among the plaius-tri})es. Having different vocal 
languages, tlieir contact, when coming togetlier in war 
or in hunting buffalo, of necessity developed the use of 
gesture-spc'.ech in the remote past. A tradition of the 
Arapahoe tells us that the original Arapahoe, 
the creator of all things, taught them to talk 
with their hands.” Iron Hawk, a Sioux chief, 
said to Captain W. P. Clark, “ the sign language was 
the gift of the Great Spirit. Ho gave the whites the 
power to read and write and convey information in this 
way. He gave us the power to talk with our hands and 
arms and to send information to a distance with the 
mirror, blanket and pony, and when we meet with 
Indians who have a different spoken language from 
ours, we can talk to them with signs.” Alex. Henry, 
a partner of the North Western Company (Montreal), 
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records in his journal (1806), ‘‘It is surprising how 
dexterous these natives of the plains are, in the art of 
communicating their ideas by signs. They will hold 
(‘inference for several Iiours together upon different 
subj(‘Cts and, during the whole time, not a single word 
will be pronounced on either side, and still they appear 
to understand each other perfectly.” 

The Blackfeet, because of their central location on the 



VisiTTN(3 Indians Convkrsini; in Skjn LANc.UAciK. 

(Second troni left end is making sign fur liurt'alo by eruuking foretingers.) 


Buffalo range, and frequent contact with other tribes, 
had constant use for sign language and were very 
proficient. I attended one of their large camps where 
representatives from 16 different tribes were present. 
Although unable to understand each other’s spoken 
language, they talked freely and rapidly together in 
gesture speech. Each evening the visiting Indians 
withdrew to a ridge, overlooking the big camp,' whore I 

1 ) n 2 
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watched, with great interest, their graceful and ex- 
pressive gestures, while conversing with the Blackfeet 
chiefs in the sign language. I learned the equivalent 
ideas representing the names of the following tribes 
present and saw them expressed by signs readily 
understood by all. 

Arapahoe = Spotted People, because they had many 
spotted, or pinto horses. 

Blackfeet = Black moccasins, because the bottoms 
of their moccasins were black. 

Blood = Streak-acro8s-the-mouth, a peculiar way 
the Bloods had of painting. 

Cheyenne = People -who -part - their - hair-in - the- 
middle. 

Crow = Bird flying. 

Flathead = Peculiar shape of the head. 

Gros Ventres (of the prairies), = Big Bellies, because 
they cat so much. 

Kutcnai = Mountain People, People-who-livc-in-thc- 
mountains. 

Mandans = Peoplc-who-live-in-dirt-lodges. 

Nez Perce = Users-of-black -paint. 

Pend d’Oreille = Paddling People, or Eiver-people- 
using-canoes. 

Piegan = Users-of-paint-on-the-cheeks. 

Sioux = Cut Throats, from the olden-time tradition 

that they cut off the heads of their victims in 

'Sn^e = A serpent. 

ideas by signs, I quote the manual equivalents for some 
of the above mentioned tribal names, for which I am 
indebted to “ Indian Sign Language,” by Captain W. P. 
Clark, Second Cavalry, United States Army. 
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Sioux = Concept. — Cutting off heads. 

Sign : Hold right hand, back up, in front of left 
shoulder, height of throat, index linger extended and 
pointing to loft, other fingers and thumb closed, move 
the hand horizontally to the right, index passing near 
throat. 

Blackfect. Concept = Black Moccasins. 

Sign : For moccasins, pa.ss spread thumbs and index 
fingers over feet and toes to ankles, right hand over 
right foot, left hand over left foot, palms of hands 
towards and close to feet. For black, point to something 
black in colour. 

Crow. ( Concept = Bird Hying. 

Sign ; Bring extended hands, backs nearly up, in 
front, a little higher than and slightly to right and 
left of shoulders ; move the hands simultaneously a little 
downwards, slightly outwards, and a trifle to right and 
left, indicating motion of wings. 

Flathead. Concept = Peculiar shape of head. 

Sign : Press the upper part of forehead and head with 
palms of hands, fingers extended and touching, tips of 
fingers touching above head. 

Nez Perce. Concept = Powder, because of their 

excessive use of a bluish black paint. 

Sign : Hold extended left hand in front of body, back 
down, and rub tips of fingers and thumb of right hand 
just over left palm. 

Snake. Concept = Motion of a snake. 

Sign : Hold right hand, back to right, in front of 
right shoulder about height of waist, first and second 
fingers extended, touching and pointing to front, and, 
by wrist action, give a wavy sinuous motion to extended 
fingers. 
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ONKSTA (iIVKS THE (’ROW RKA\a^"R CIERKMONIAL 

North Pieg;inH gatlior around oui camp fire. — Dances by tho children 
Enionissi an* I Yellow Mink. — Embarrassing relations between a 
mother-in-law and son-in-law. Running Wolf and myself entertain 
a gathering with Rlackfeet songs. —At Onesta’s re((iiest T sleef) in tho 
sacred Thunder Tipi. Story of my vision has an advantageous 
result. 

Onesta was (Iruniniiiig and (^banting’ religious songs, 
insid(‘- his tipi, when he requested me to join with him 
and lielp in tlie singing. The women, having finisljcd 
their evening (cooking, opened t1i(‘ front of tlie lodge' 
and seated tliemscdvf's to listen, 'fhe North Piegans, 
attraeted by the (dianting and sound of the drum, also 
came to our camp and joined the audience. Onesta and 
I continued our singing, while his little daughter, 
Yellow Mink, danced for the amusement of the com- 
pany. When she had finished, Kionama direettid his 
son, Emonissi, a young boy almut eight years of age, to 
go through some of the Medicine Pipe dances lie was 
teaching him. When his father picked up the di*um, 
and began beating time, the little fellow started off 
with the Grizzly Bear dance, stepping slowly backwards 
and forwards, imitating the clumsy movements of a 
bear, holding out his arms, with his hands hanging, and 

vvliile l)roiitl\iii<r hard like a grizzly, when running. I'l 

tlie Antelope (\ance, Emonissi imitated, ’witla ilia ivamis. 
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the graceful movements of an antelope, and turned his 
head alertly, like an antelope. For the Swan dance, 
he held his arms in front with the palms spread out, in 
imitation of the swan sailing through the air. Kionama 
explained that the hoy was representiug the chief swan, 
who leads the tioek. In the Thunder, or Pipe dance, 



Thunder Tipi. 

(“ Lookout Butte in (Hstaiice. ) 


Emonissi held a pipe in his right hand, while his left 
was extended, to repi'esent the Thunder Bird flying. 
After the pcrforniance, Onestn annoiuieed that lie and 
Nitana would give the Huji-we-yok-kinni (Crow Beaver 
ceremonial), and invited all the North Piegans to 
attend. He had been so pleased with my .singing 
during our evening dance, that he asked my help for 
his ceremonial, and suggested that I should be the 
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owner of a medicine drum. Nitana had spent the 
entire day gathering sarvis berries for the feast, also 
sage and the different herbs required for the ceremonial. 

Early in the morning of the day of the dance, the 
women pitched the sacred Thunder Tipi. The top was 
painted black to represent a cloudy sky, with a cross at 
the back, symbolising the Butterfly, the Bringcr of 
Dreams. A band of Dusty Stars circled the bottom, 
symbolising the eai'th and, resting upon it, were repre- 
sentations of mountains. Between the top and bottom 
decorations were four serpentine bands of red repre- 
senting the trails of the Thunder Bird (Lightning). 

A huge kettle hung from the tripod over our outside 
fire, in which the sarvis berry stew was cooked. Onesta 
and Nitana chanted and offered prayers, while phudng 
tlie berries in the kettle, and when all preparations liad 
been conqdeted, they reverently carried the food and 
their medicine bundles to the sacred tipi. Onesta beat 
loudly upon his drum, the signal to the people to 
assemble. The North Piegans, having never before 
witnessed the Crow Beaver ceremonial, attended in 
great numbers. One exception was a fine-looking man, 
who was holding himself aloof from the rest of the 
company. Noticing that he remained apart in the 
South Piegan camp, and wondering what could be the 
cause of his absence, 1 made inquiries. Menake ex- 
plained that Bird was his mother-in-law and, according 
to the tribal custom, two persons of such relationship 
could not be present at the same time. If she chanced 
to meet him face to face, she would be greatly annoyed. 
If a man came unexpectedly into the presence of his 
mother-in-law, he would be expected to make her a 
handsome present for such a breach of etiquette. 

Brings-down-the-Suii did not enter the sacred tipi, 
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neither did his wife, nor any of the family, but sat 
outside, for only those who took part in the ceremonial 
were expected to enter. Menake said, that, ‘‘ Tt was 
their custom to refrain from participation in any cere- 
monial, excepting that of the Sun-dance. lie was the 
high priest of the Sun-dance and his wife one of its 
sacred women. It was necessary for them to be can^-ful, 



Onesta (Uves the Crow Beaver Ceremonial. 
(Onesta is second fropi right end.) 


not only in respect to their own, but also their children's 
actions. They were expected by the tribe to lead 
straight lives and to be above reproach." In this 
instance, they all attended as onlookers, because Onesta 
was a relative, but maintained their dignity by not 
participating. 

The Crow Beaver Society ceremonial was introduced 
in recent years by a Blackfoot Chief, after a visit to the 
Crow Indians. It is participated in by both men and 
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women. Their ceremonial is generally given for healing 
the sick. The society is invited to the home of the sick 
person, where the ceremonial is held. They l)ring their 
medicine hundles, and opening them, dance, with 
feathers and skins of the different birds and animals, and 
offer 2 )ray(n’s for the recovery of the sick. 

The priests, assisting Onesta in the ceremonial, were 
seated by his side. The North Picgaiis, who were to be 
instructed sat opposite, or were ‘‘ against liim,” as tlie 
Indians expressed it. 

When the Crow Beaver dance was over, and the 
people had disj^ersed, Onesta m(|uired if I would be 
willing to sleep in the sacred l^hunder Tipi, explaining 
that it was contrary to the rules of the medi('iiie to 
leave it unoccupied during the night. He said that, if 
I slept inside, 1 might possibly secuirc a dream, or a 
vision. He was much gratified, when I agi’cuMl to the 
proposal. Onesta, Nitana, Ivionama and Menake came 
to sit with me during the evening. We were also 
joined by Running Wolf, Star-that-sets-over-the-hill, 
and their wives. 

When we were all gathered around the lodge fire, 
Running Wolf asked me to sing some Indian songs. 
I agreed, if he would sing in turn. In reply to my 
wolf song, he sang a dance song, used by young- 
warriors during a test for bravery. He gave me the 
following explanation of the occasion, when it is used. 

“The bark of a pitch pine tree was set on fire. A group of men 
stripped naked, and holding hands, gathered in a circh' about the 
tree. Two of them with long poles stood close to the tree, scraping 
the burning bark. This caused showers of sparks, which fell upon 
the bare bodies of the candidates, dancing around the tree, and 
singing ‘ 8ats-to-o-komo ’ (Rub under the jaw). When the live 
sparks struck the faint hearted and cowardly, they could not with- 
stand the pain and ran from the circle, but the men with brave, strong 
hearts continued dancing and singing, unmindful of their burns. 
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After my dance song, Running Wolf sang a song- 
used in a man’s game. The oldest man present takes 
two l)urning brands from the fire. All the others fall 
in line, each holding tightly to the one in front, and all 
singing in unison. The leader strikes tlie burning 
brands together, throwing oft* showers of sparks, while 
he leads them, winding in and out. The sparks 
falling on their bai‘('. bodies make the faint hearted 
slirink from the ordeal. 

Nitana sang the song of a maiden disapj)ointed in 
love. The words were, 

“My lover looked like an ea^le from a distance, but alas ’ when 
he came nearer J saw that he was nothing but a buzzard.” 

My guests, especially the women, were much 
interest(id, when 1 sang the love song I had heard in 
Mad Wolfs Sun-dan(‘.e camp, and they insisted upon 
hearing it over and ovvr again. Wlieii Mysterious 
Woman entered tlui lodge, a recjuest was made that 1 
would again sing the love song for her. 

It was after midnight, when my visitors departed. 
Before they left, Onesta was careful to inform me of 
certain things I must avoid, while occupying the sacred 
Thunder Tipi, to guard against bad luck. Running 
Wolf also warned ine, that a skunk visited the locality 
every morning, just before daybreak, but assured me 
that if he were to enter the lodge, he would go out 
without causing any trouble, if I would lie perfectly 
still. 

The night was very cold, after the Indians had 
departed. 1 built a warm fire and, comfortably wrai)])ed 
in my blankets, lay for a long time, thinking of the 
varied events of the past day. It was a strange 
experience to he occupying a sacred tipi, to fulfil the 
laws of the medicine and to await a vision, like a 
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medicine man. The rustling of the cottonwoods over- 
head, the faint murmur of the river 'rapids near by, and 
the weird shapes of the lodge decorations, in the fitful 
glow of the dying fire, made favourable conditions for 
a vision. As I went to sleep I remembered having 
seen a large eagle, sailing high above the plains, on the 
day we entered the North Viegan country. He stood 
beside me in the night, advising wliat message I should 
bring to the North Piegans. 

I was wakened by the bright rays of the morning 
sun, shining into the lodge. Sin(ike was slowly rising 
in the still air from our South Piegaii camp fire. 
Meuake and Nitana were already cooking breakfast. 
Kionama called me, while I was at the river endeavour- 
ing to wash the red paint from my face and hair. 
Before long, as I had expected, Onesta iiiquired if 
anything had disturbed me during the night. 1 replied, 
“ No,” and relapsed into silence. Meuake then asked if 
I had seen a vision. When I replied that I had had a 
very strong vision, (Incsta urged me to tell it. I said, 
with the greatest seriousness, 

“Before sunrise, just as day was breaking, an eagle stood beside 
me, saying, ‘ My son, it is the chief of all the eagles that is speaking 
to you. I am going to help you because you are alone among a 
strange people. It is a good thing for you to visit the North 
Piegans, to learn about them, and to take their pictures. It will 
bring good luck to you and to those, who take part in the cere- 
monials. Good fortune and long life will come to all who may help 
you.’ ” 

My companions looked to sec if 1 were joking, but, 
when I maintained a solemn countenance, nothing 
further was said, and I knew that my vision was taken 
seriously, and would soon be heralded and discussed, 
in its smallest detail, throughout the North Piegan 
camp. 
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During the day a violent storm passed over the 
camp. Onesta questioned me closely as to my having 
disobeyed any rules of the Thunder Tipi. When I told 
him I had washed off the red paint in the early 
morning, he said that that was undoul)tedly the cause 
of the storm. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THK RIVAI. LEADKRS 

JealouH anger of Bull Plume. — He urges me to visit his camp. — Brings- 
(lown-the-Sun is angered hy the intrusion. — Onesta explains The 
cause of the rivalry. - Brings-down-the-Sun makes a friendly visit. — 
Ho agrees to impart his knowledge. — Stones of liis father Running 
Wolf. - Origin of the name. — Winter c(mnt8 kept hy him as liead 
chief of the tribe. — His initiation into the Medicine Pi})e Society. — 
Discovers cavern of the Thunder-bird on (Jhief Mountain, who gives 
him a sacred Pipe. 

On the (lay of the Crow Beaver eereinonial, while 
sciated l)y tlie door of the sacred lodge, I was lionoured 
by Brings-dowB-the-Suii seating himself beside me. 
To the Indians his act was a conspicuous recognition 
of me, and was noticed ])y everyone. Bull Plume was 
inside the lodge seated opposite to Onesta. When he 
(d)servcd Brings-down-the-Sun\s action, lie was mindi 
disturbed. (Jnable to control liis jealous anger, he 
harangued the people seated near him. Even the 
family of Brings-down-the-Sun heard his words. He 
said : ‘‘ My heart is now black because A-pe-ech-eken, 
who is my friend, has not come to my camp. I know 
that someone must have turned his heart against me.” 
During the rest of the ceremonial Bull Plume was 
morose and silent. Next morning he came early to 
our camp to see me. We seated ourselves on the 
ground, and while engaged in a friendly smoke he 
made inquiries as to my journey, and how long I 
intended remaining in his country. He said he felt 
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offended because I, an old friend, was visiting anotlier 
man. He suggested tlmt his camp was not far distant, 
on the other side of the river, and asked me to return 
with him. Knowing well the jealousy that pervades 
an Indian tribe, and the rivalry between all medicine 
men, my replies were careful and guarded. I explained 
that I had come a stranger to visit in his country, along 
with relatives of the cliief, in wliose (‘amp I was now 
staying. It was necessary tliat I should remain with 
the people, with whom I was travelling. Bull Plume 
then IxHiame more iirgeijt. He said, I have some 
interesting tribal records to show you. They were 
handed down l)y Wolf Child, my grandfather, and are 
very old. If you come, you may copy them and you 
(^an make as many pictures in my (;amp as you wish.” 
I replied that i was eager to see his records, and to 
take tJie pictiues, but that our horses were i*unning 
loose upon the hills, and 1 had no means of crossing 
the river. Bull Plume then departed, leaving me much 
disturbed in mind. It was the last I saw of him. 

1 leai’iied afterwai’ds, that he was so disappointed at 
my refusal to visit his (^amp, and angered, bcc'ciuse 
Brings-down-the-8un had practically won a victory ovei’ 
him, that he and all his followers struck their lodges and 
started for the north. Onesta explained this very 
strange occurrence l)y the fact, that Bull Plume and 
Brings-down-the-Sun were rival leaders. Bull Plume 
was a comparatively young man, ambitious for 
reputation and influence, while the aged Brings-down- 
the-Sun was universally revered, because of his honesty 
and kindness of heart, and his life-long reputation for 
high character and knowledge of their sacred ceremonials. 
Onesta said that Bull Plume was also a constant source 
of irritation to Brings-dowri-the-Sun, because of his 
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aggressive methods, and that, if I had associated with 
him, it would have injured me greatly in the estimation 
of the older chief. 

Political human nature is the same the world over. 
How like the rival ambitions and struggles for pre- 
eminence between the chiefs of our political parties, and 
political antagonists anywhere, was this manoeuvring 
for recognition and leadership between these rival chiefs 
of the Blackfeet ! 

When Brings-down-the-Sun heard that Bull Plume 
had been in the South Piegan camp, trying to persuade 
the white man to go with him, he was very indignant. 
In the afternoon he entered our camp for the first time. 
Seating himself upon a big log, near the outside fire, 
and, filling his every-day pipe, he spoke as follows : 

“ For several years I have endured many things from 
this Bull Plume. I will no longer be silent, but will 
now speak plainly. If you desire to go to the camp of 
this man, I will not hinder you.” When I replied that 
I intended remaining with him, he seemed relieved and 
continued : “ I would prefer to have you stay with me, 
inasmuch as you came first to my cam}) and I have 
been preparing myself to relate to you many things that 
have happened to my people in former days. If you 
should be instructed by another man, there might be 
confusion. However, I do not wish to interfere, if you 
want to learn from Bull Plume.” I again assured him 
that 1 desired to learn from him alone, and said, “ When 
I started north with the South Piegans, they promised 
they would take me to your camp, because you know 
more than any of the chiefs. When I met the Blood 
Indians, I told them also that I was on my way to visit 
you. I do not care to go to the camp of Bull Plume 
and I want to learn from you alone.” Gazing steadily 
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into my fece for a moment, he said, “ I can read a man’s 
character in his eyes and by the look 1 see in liis face. 
I know this Bull Plume is tricky, because he cannot 
look a man straight in the eyes. He is like a crooked 
stick and his words and his schemes are as many as tlie 
branches in yonder thicket. He told you that he has in 
his possession tribal records handed down to liim from 
his grandfatlier. This is not true. Bull Plume is a 
young man. We do 
not even know who 
his father was. I 
remember him as a 
small boy. He was 
so poor he used to 
walk barefoot behind 
the travois. When, 
as a young man, he 
was gathering to- 
gether the records he 
now boasts about to 
you, he secured the 
knowledge from me. 

This same information 
was given to me l)y 
my father, who was 
the head chief of the 
Blackfeet. Bull Plume has lied to you and, if you had 
gone with him to his camp, he has no records of value 
to show. Since you were not <leceived, and have 
remained true to me, I now take you as my son, I will 
be your father in the north, and the people in my camp 
henceforth will be your brothers and sisters. As long 
as you remain in my camp, I will give myself up to you 
and will tell you all the information you may desire 

£ £ 
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to know. I also take as niy friends your white father and 
mother wlio live towards the rising sun. ] ask you to 
send them word that my heart feels good towards them.’' 

After expressing, in a few words, my deep appre('iation 
of his kindness and goodwill, I asked him to tell me 
about his father, and also about his own life. 

His manner was very impressive as he turned and, 
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pointing towards tlie setting sun, addressed me. ‘‘ I1ie 
Sun looks down u])on us both, sitting here together, 
and liears everything that we say. I deelare, before 
the (Ireat Mystery in tlie Sun, that I will tell you 
nothing but the truth. 

“ When my father became a man he was named 
A-pe-so-muckka (Running A¥olf). My grandfothcr, 
Little Alountain, was once alone in the mountains, 
when a wolf came to him in a dream saying, ‘ My son, 
you have often heard my voice, for I am Running Wolf, 
the head chief of all the wolves. 1 run all over the 
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country. My tracks are to be found everywliere, and 
1 will always continue to wjuider. If you should ever 
have sons, name one of them Running; Wolf aftei’ me. 
If lie should have a son, let the name be handcnl down. 
All of your dcs(Hmdants, who bear my name, will be 
l)lessed with loiio’ life.’ I was the only one of my 
father’s sons to be named Runninfi^' Wolf, and 1 in turn 
have ^iven this name to my son whose tipi stands there 
next to mine. My father was the third son, and 1 will 
relate the events, whi(*li proved that he was worthy 
to l)ear the name of Running Wolf. 

When he was a boy fifteen years old, lu' was 
wat(*hing a large war party, of which his two older 
l-)ix)th(‘rs were members, making ready to start on an 
(‘xpedition against the Snake (Shoshone) Indians. 
They rode to my grandfather’s big lodge, in the (amtrc 
of the camp, dressed in war (‘lothes, and with horses 
painted, singing a wolf song and beating time on their 
partlcsdies. When they linished their song with the 
wolf-howl, Little Mountain directed his wives to go out 
and join them in another song, that tluur expedition 
might be successful. After smoking a pipe with their head 
chief, they mandied four tames around the camp circle, 
stopping to sing at the four largest tipis, located towards 
the four main directions (cardinal points). They then 
dispersed, and after saying farewell to theii* friends and 
families, started for the south. All these preparations 
were very thrilling to my father, and, as they rode away, 
he longed to accompany them, ])ut he well knew that 
they would say he was too young. After the wai- 
party had gone, young Running Wolf secured his 
father’s rifle, making the excuse that he was 
going on a hunt. Instead, lie circled around, and, by 
fast riding, finally overtook them. The war-chief was not 
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plea.sed to see him, and ordered him to turn back, 
explaining that they were starting upon a long and 
dangerous expedition, and that he, as their leader, 
would be held responsible for his safe return. Running 
Wolf made no reply, but bis two brothers spoke : ‘ If 
he is so eager to go to war, let him come along. He 
can make himself useful by leading these two travois 
dogs.’ No further objections were made, so Running 
Wolf took charge of the dogs and remained with the 
war party. Nothing of interest happened for many 
days. One night, after crossing the Yellowstone River, 
when the boy was sleeping on the outskirts of the camp, 
he was awakened by the growling of his dogs, and 
discovered not far away a band of Snake Indians. He 
gave the alarm, and the Blackfeet hastily made ready, 
but waited to make their attack just before dawn. 
When they were starting out, my two uncles directed 
Running Wolf to hand over his rifle, because it might 
be needed, and because he was too young to enter the 
fight. He pleaded with them to allow him to try at 
least one shot at the enemy. When the Snakes saw 
the Blackfeet coming, they hastily retreated towards 
some high clifi's. The Blackfeet warriors followed, but 
held their fire, thinking the Snakes were out of range. 
Young Running Wolf was the only one to fire a gun. 
He took a long shot, and, strange to say, killed a Snake 
warrior, the bullet entering his head. When he fell, 
my uncles ran out and took his scalp and clothes. The 
Snakes reached the cliffs, where they were in such a 
strong position that our warriors could not dislodge 
them. The victory had already belonged to the Black- 
feet, so they left the country to return home. It was 
in midsummer when they came back. The people were 
all outside the lodges, the women playing a game of 
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bones, and the young men gambling with the wheel 
and arrow, when a band of horsemen unexpectedly 
appeared upon a high butte. It was the returning war- 
party. They had come back so quickly, no one believed 
it possible they could have gone far enough to en- 
counter the enemy. The warriors tied the scalp to 
some long willow branches. The chief instructed young 
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Running Wolf to hold them aloft when they entered 
camp, and to cry out, ‘ My name is Running Wolf. I 
am the youngest of the war-party, but I was the only 
one to kill a Snake Indian. Behold 1 here is his scalp.’ 
Then they marched around the camp, shooting their 
rifles in the air, and singing the song of victory, ‘ We 
have hair.’ Many years afterwards the Blackfeet were 
told by the Snakes, that the man my father killed was 
also the son of their head chief, and that his name was 
Running Wolf. 
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‘‘ My fatliei* was the leader of the (dan of (irease 
Melters. Later, when lie was chosen head chief of the 
Blackfeet, he was known hy the name of Iron Shirt, 
because lie wore a l)U(‘kskin sliirt decorated with pieces 
of shining metal. He was a large, muscular man, with 
a wonderful memory and a great knowledge of our 
customs. He could tell a hoi'se’s age by its whinny, 
and a man’s by the sound of his voice. He kept 
‘ winter counts ’ on bulfalo hides, marking the priiudjial 
events in the history of th(‘. tribe. He recairdcHl our 
tribal (iamps, the battles, tlui names of our leaders, vvdien 
the great chiefs died, th(‘ years of sickness (sc^ourge of 
smallpox), the summers of droughts and the hard win- 
ters, when game was scarcie and snows lay d(‘ep. 

“ Sixty-nine winters have since we iiad our 

first ‘ Great Sickness’ (smallpox, 1836). Fifty winters, 
since eight Indian tribes assembled together in a big 
camp on the Yellowstone River, when Little Dog, Big 
Snake and Lame Bull were the head chiefs (1855). 
Thirty-one winters since the coming of the Mounted 
Police (1874), and twenty-nine since the severe wintei*, 
when many of our horses were frozen (1876^. One 
year later, there was a big camp in the north, when Big 
Grow Foot was head chit^T (1877). 

“()ther impcjrtant events that my father marked in 
his ‘ wintei* (amnts ’ were : the winter, when many of 
our peoph^ died from tlie ‘ Cough Sicjkncss.’ 

‘‘ The winter, when the children liroke through the 
icn. 


The winter, when the moose came into camp. 

owY \\oY^?>eH \iad the mange. 

“The winter, wlioii it wa.s neceasaiy to eat ilog.s to 
keep from starving. 

“ The winter, wlien the antelopes broke through the ice. 
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“ Tho winter, when buffalo were scarce. 

‘'The winter, when we caught antelope in the deep 
snow. 

“The winter, when a treaty was made with the 
white men. 

“ I was l)oi*n in the year, when wliite men were 
sccji foj* tl](‘. first time in our country, and in the 
spring, during the moon, v\dicn the grass is green, 
(irass, as you know, is tlic head chief of everything. 
The animals depcmd upon the grass for food, and 
witliout the animals our (*Tildren could not live. 

“ I was still a young hoy wlien my father was 
made a meml)er of tlie Medicine Ihpe society. It 
lia])pened at the time of the Sun-dance (^ainp in 
midsummer. Wolf Child had owned a Pipe for four 
years, [t was time for him to give it up and to 
select his successor. He chose my father, and told 
the so(*iety that they must (‘atch him. Now my 
father was a P)ear Man, that is, his power (*anie from 
th(5 grizzly bear. His mediciiK', which was a bear 
skin, always hung frou) the lodge poles over his bed 
It was for this reason, that the M(Mli(‘ine Pipe men 
had never (chosen my father Ixdbre. The word ‘bear’ 
was believ(Ml to exert an evil power over the Pipe, 
and should never be spoken in its ])resen('.e. They 
feared to offer tlie Pipe to my father, with the bear 
skin so near, lest it bring misfortune u 2 )on all of the 
society. But, Wolf Child, the owner of the Pipe to 
be transferred, finally prevailed, urging that, ‘ iron 
8hirt is head chief and is so powerful, no harm can 
come to him. For our part, f believe we can safely 
take the Pipe into the presence of the bear skin 
without danger, if all of us are careful to use the 
word ‘ Badger,’ instead of ‘ Bear ’ and, at the same 
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time, burn sweet pine as incense, which will avert the 
evil power. We must catch botli Iron Shirt and his 
wife inside their lodge. Don't let either of them 
escape.' In this way he persuaded them and overcame 
their fears. It was after midnight, when I heard 
them come into our lodge. Wolf Child entered first, 
holding the sacred Pipe hidden beneath his Idanket. 
My mother tried to run out, but Wolf Child held her 
fast, until the others entered. He offered the Pipe to 
my father and, when he grasped it witli both hands, the 
society men began to drum and sing. When my father 
had finished smoking, he said : ‘ I have many horses, 
which of them is it you wish to take?' Wolf Child 
said : ‘ Your black buffalo horse.' He knew well that 
he was the most valuable of the herd and the fastest 
horse in camp. He was so high spirited that it required 
three raw hide bridles to hold him. My father answered 
quickly: ‘Take him! He is yours.' It was an 
honour, but also a great burden for my father and 
mother to own a Medicine Pipe. But few men dare to 
refuse it, 1 remember the case of a young man, who 
deeJined a Medicine Pipe, because the society asked for 
his racehorse. As a result his father-in-law soon died, 
then the racehorse, and finally the young man himself. 

“ I was once camped with my grandfather and father 
on the Green Banks (St. Mary's River), close to the 
llocky Mountains. They were digging out beavers, 
which were very plentiful. My frther went off for a 
hunt to supply our camp with meat. He followed the 
trail of some elk up the side of a steep mountain, until 
he came to timber-line, where he saw a herd of mountain 
sheep. He followed them towards Nin-ais-tukku (Chief 
Mountain). When he drew near the summit, he dis- 
covered a dense, foul-smelling smoke rising from a deep 
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pit. He pushed a hu^c boulder into it to hoar it fall. 
There came back no sound, but a cloud of smoke and 
gas arose so dense and suffocating, that he turiied to 
flee, but it was only to meet a black cloud coming up 
the mountain side. He was frightened and tried to 
escape, but suddenly there came a terrible crash, and 
my father fell to the ground. He bclield a woman 
standing over him. H(!r face was painted black and 
red zig-zag streaks like lightning were below her eyes. 
Behind the woman, .stood a man holding a large weapon. 
My father heard the man exclaim impatiently, ‘ I told 
you to kill him at once, but you stand there pitying 
him.’ He heard the woman chant, ‘ When it rains the 
noise of the Thunder is my medicine.’ The man also 
sang and fired his big weapon. The report was like a 
deafening crash of thunder, and my father beheld 
lightning coming from the big hole on the mountain 
top. He knew nothing more, until he found himself 
lying inside a great cavern. He had no power to 
speak, neither could he rai.sc his head, but, when he 
heard a voice saying, ‘ This is the person who threw the 
stone down into your fireplace,’ he realised that he was 
in the lodge of the Thunder Maker. He heard the 
beating of a drum, and, after the fourth beating, was 
able to sit up and look around. He saw the Thunder 
Chief, in the form of a huge bird, with his wife and 
many children around him. All of the children had 
drums, painted with the green talons of the Thunder- 
bird and with Thunder-bird beaks, from which issued 
zig-zag streaks of yellow lightning. 

“ We call the thunder Isis-a-kummi (Thunder-bird). 
We believe that it is a supernatural person. When he 
leaves his lodge to go through the heavens with the 
storm-clouds, he takes the form of a great bird with 
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many colours, like the rainbow, and with long green 
claws. The lightning is the trail of the Thunder-bird. 

‘‘ Whenever the Thunder Maker smoked his pipe, he 
blew two wliiffs upwards toward the sky, and then two 
whift’s towards tlie earth. After eacli whiff’ the thunder 
craslied. Finally tlie Thunder-bird spoke to my father, 
saying, ‘ 1 am the'. Thunder Maker and my name is 
Many Drums (expressive of tlie sound of rolling 
thunder). You have witnessed my great power and 
can now go in safety. AVlien you return to your 
people, make a pipe just like the one you saw" me 
smoking, and add it to your bundle. Whenever you 
hear the first thunder rolling in the spring-time, you 
will know that I have come from my cavern, and that it 
is time to take out my pipe. If you should ever be 
caught in the midst of a heavy thunder-storm and feel 
afraid, pray to me, saying, ‘Many Drums! pity me, for 
the sake of your youngest child,’ and no liarm will come 
to you. (This prayer is often used by the Blackfeet 
during dangerous stoi-ms.) As soon as my father re- 
turned, he added to his Medicine Bundle a Pipe similar 
to the one shown to him by the Thunder-bird.” 
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lOVENT.S IN THE LIKE OE BUINlJS- DOWN-THE-SEN 


DofiMi of his father. — Tlie sacred T^ipo and leadership of the tribe were 
lianded down to him. He cliose instead to become a medicine 
man,— His wise and benevolent manner of dealing with the peo])le, 
- Eagle-catching his means of livelihood. His method of happing 
eagles. The Spirit of the Mountain gives him a Medicine Robe. — 
His reasons for not using the sweat lodge. - He tells the naini's of 
his children and of their remarkable deliverance from a dangerous 
Hood. 

“ My father was not killed in liattle, nor did he die of 
siekness, hut of old age. When lie knew the end was 
near, he ealled me to him, and gave into my care the 
Pipe of the Thunder Maker, explaining that it was a 
Long Time Pipe, and should not he huried with jiiin. 

I still have it in iny [lossession, and smoke it only u[)on 
important occasions. He also gave me a large silver 
medal, which he wore as head child*, saying, ‘ My son, 
it is yours now. Take with it also my wisdom and 
power, and lead our people straight.' After my father's 
death, I came north to live. 1 became deeply inter- 
ested ill the mysteries of the medicines, which I have 
continued to study diligently. I was formerly c>alled 
A-pe-so-mucca (Kunning Wolf), and am still known to 
many hy that name. But, aftiirwards, when 1 liecame 
the leader of their Sun-dance, and theii* instructor 
in the worship of the Sun, the North Piegans railed 
me Natosin Nepe-e (Brings-down-the-Sun, literally the 
Sun Bringer). I have always tried to give my people 
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sound advice, and to lead them in the right trail. 
Whenever they gather in assemblies, I go among them 
to guide them straight. At horse races, I endeavour to 
keep them from fighting, and, if they quarrel, I reason 
with them, and try to persuade them to hold the matter 
over until another day. I advise the women to be 
obedient to their men, and am continually impressing 
upon the young, to keep their hearts kind and not to 
be wild or quarrelsome. Some of our leaders become 
angry with the people, when they go wrong. I believe 
you have more power with men, if you arc patient with 
them, when they wander from the right trail. 

“For many years I have helped to support my family 
by catching eagles. I dispose of most of the feathers 
among the South Piegans, who use them for their head- 
dresses and medicine bonnets. It is very difficult and 
exhausting work to take eagles alive. When I was a 
young man my father taught me his methods, for he 
was a skilled eagle-catcher. 1 canq^ in an unfrequented 
place, near the foot of the mountains. After digging a 
deep hole, .so that I can stand erect inside, I kill a 
coyote and stretch the tanned hide on sticks, with raw 
meat laid along the sides, as if it had ju.st been cut 
open. Long before sunrise, I' enter the hole, covering 
the top over with branches and leaves. The coyote 
bait lies on top, just over my head. I must stand in 
the hole all day, not able to eat, nor drink, nor even 
smoke, lest the eagles scent the smoke. All day long 
I chant the coyote medicine song, 

“ ‘ I want the eagles to eat my body.’ 

Tbe power of this song draws the eagles towards the 
bait. First 1 .sec the Mami-as-ich-irai (Long Tails or 
Magpies) coming. They walk around chattering 
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and talking, saying to each other over and over again, 

‘ Magpies go on ahead, and hang your sack upon a tree.’ 
An eagle sees the Longtails feasting, and swoops down 
beside the bait. He first walks suspiciously around aiut 
around the coyote, and at last steps over upon the 
branches and begins to eat. I then push my hands 
through the branches and, grasping him firmly, first by 
one leg and then by the other, I pull him quickly down 
into the hole, and kill him by breaking his back with my 
foot. In this way the wings fall to either side, and the 
feathers are uninjured. yVfter sunset, my wife comes to 
the pit with food. She uncovers the top and helps me 
out. I desire most to catch the Feta (fJolden Eagle), 
because its feathers arc the most valuable. Its head 
and brea.st are light brown, with white beneath the 
wings. Its tail feathers are also white, with black tijjs. 
We never use Black Eagles, and White Heads (Bald 
Eagles) arc very scarce, as well as dangerous. 'I'hey are 
so strong, they have almost lifted me out of the pit. 

“ In former days, when grizzly bears were plentiful, 
eagle-catching was very dangex’ous. I renumibcr one 
Indian, who was in his pit, when a big grizzly came to 
the bait, and started to drag it away. The man 
foolishly held to his bait, and the bear turned to 
investigate. He scratched off the branches and, seeing 
a man in the hole, dragged him out and, in a rage, tore 
him to pieces. His friends found nothing but his bones. 
There are now .so many white men in the country, it is 
difficult to find a locality wild enough to catch eagles. 
At present I go to a place on the other side of the 
Porcupine Mountains.” 

Pointing towards the north, Brings-down-the-Sun 
said : “ You can see from here the highest peak of the 
Porcupine Mountains. It is surrounded by a thick 
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forest and no trail leads to that peak. Its summit is 
precipitous and covered with scrub pines. You will 
notice tliat our most severe storms come from the 
direction of that peak. When my eldest son died, I felt 
his loss so deeply, that I climbed to its summit and lay 
tliere fasting, for ten days and ten niglits. During that 
time I had a dream, in which the Spirit of the Mountain 
appeared and gave me a Medicine Robe ^ witli a song. 
He instructed me how to mak(‘. tlie robe, and said that, 
if 1 used it in doctoring, or when I appeared before the 
assembled people, 1 would be endowed with wisdom and 
supernatural power. 

“The Spirit of the Mountain warned me never to 
enter the sweat lodge at the Sun-daiK'C, lest my children 
sliould die; nor to use it even for purification, but to 
wasli daily in the river instead, and afterwards, to 
purify my laxly in the sweet smoke of tlie in(*ense. 
Since that time, 1 have ])athed in the river every 
morning, even in winter, wlien it is necessary to break 
the ice. When 1 am in the water, I call to my sons to 
come in, that tlu^y might be clean. After tlu', men 
have finished bathing, the women also go into the water. 
1 believe that, by keeping the body clean, and by using 
the sweet smoke as incense for purification, sickness 
may be warded off. 1 am e.onvinced that the reason 
0-mis-tai-po-kah and Running Crane lost so many 
members of their families by death was because of their 
continued use of the sweat lodge. 0*-mis-tai-po-kah lost 
a wife, three sons and a daughter, while Running 
Crane lost one of his wives and four children.^' 

Brings-down-the-Sun remained in our camp for the 
evening meal. He took his seat at a little distance 
from the rest, where he waited in dignified silence, 

^ See Appendix. 
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apparently paying no heed to the ceaseless chatter of 
tlie women, wlio were busily engaged around the outside 
fire preparing the food. Instead of allowing his plate 
to rest upon the l)are ground like the r(‘st, he prodinted 
a clean piece of paper, whudi he smoothed out and then 
placed his plate upon it. While the women were 
removing the food, he filled his everyday pipe for a 
smoke. When we were again seated around the fii'c, 
Menake was surrounded by a group of children, eagerly 
watching her making toy lodges out of leaves of the 
balsam poplar. She formed the two ears by cutting 
out the top of the leaf, then, winding it around her 
fingers, in the form of a lodge, she fastened it together 
by means of an inserted twig. After making several of 
these remarkable little lodges, slu' grouped them into a 
miniature camp, to the great delight of the (diildnui. 
Nitana was making whistles for Yellow iMink and 
Walks Underneath, by means of two })ie(‘.es of (‘.otton* 
wood bark, with a leaf between, liong Hair, seated 
near Brings-down-the-Sun, held in hei* arms Feather 
Woman, her granddaughter, but a few months old, of 
whom she was evidently very proud. Its little biuik- 
skin dress was trimmed across the front with many 
kernels of corn. Long Hail* was pleased at my notice 
of the baby, for she held it out towards me, and said to 
it, '' Show A-pe-ech-eken how the good children look.’’ 
I was surprised at seeing the little thing turn its 
diminutive face towards me and wrinkle up its nose 
(one of her baby tricks). 

When I inquired of Brings-down-the-Sun as to the 
number of his children,^ he said, “ There are nine living, 
four sons and five daughters; Running Wolf (named as 
directed by the Medhune Wolf), Iron Shirt (after his 

> See Appendix. 
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grandfather), Double Walker and Three Eagles. The 
daughters are : Long Llair (because of her un- 
usually long hair when a young girl), Turns-back-the- 
whole-herd-alone (I once performed this feat in buffalo 
days), Whistling-all-night (she was born in January, 
the time the jack rabbit, like the bull elk, whistles at 
night, when calling his mate), also Good Kill and 
Doublc-(jiun-Woman.'' At this point, Bird joined the 
circle, and Menake, pointing towards me, said, to 
frighten her, “ I^ook out! Did you not notice your 
son-in-law sitting there ? The old woman turned to 
run, but, when she saw it was only intended as a joke, 
she laughed, saying, “ A-pe-ech-eken, you should give 
me a good liorse, even if you are not my son-in-law, 
because you gave me such a fright.^' 

Brings-dowu-the-Sun, who had been smoking in 
silence, said: ‘‘This is the third summer since the 
heavy rain. It came during the moon of High Water, 
(June). At that time, 1 was in the country of the 
South Biegans, disposing of eagle feathers, and visiting 
my daughter Pretty Blanket. 1 also intended to 
remain for the Sun-dance, but a messenger came from 
the north with the news that the Crow Lodge River 
had overflowed its banks and my camp was washed 
away. I hastened back and found, that there had been 
sucli a storm that, in a few hours, the river came out 
from its banks. My son, Running Wolf, was here with 
our family. The river rose so suddenly in the night 
that, before they could realise it, they were upon an 
island, cut off from the mainland by the swift current. 
The water continued to rise so fast, that Running Wolf 
made the women and children climb into a big tree. 
There was no other way of escape. When daylight 
came, and the women felt the swaying of the tree, and 
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could see the swift current, they became so dizzy and 
frightened, that Running Wolf had to tie them to tlie 
branches. They saw the (*arcasses of many hoises and 
('attic floating past. One of my daugliters had a young 
l)aby, which she held all the time in her arms. They 
were two days and two niglits in tlic tree without food. 
When th(iy were finally rescued, thf3y were cxliausted 
from exposure and hn-k of food.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIIl 

THK OLD NORTH TRAIL 

Brings-down-tho-Sun comments on his boyhood name Running Wolf. — 
He tells about the Old North Trail formerly used by Indian tribes. 
— The Lone Pine Tree land-mark. — A former Blackfoot expedition 
into Mexico along the Old North Trail. ^ — It returns with the 
Dancing Pipe. -Blackfcet names for rivers, mountains and other 
land -marks along the trail. 

The long silence following Brings-down-the-Sun's talk 
was broken by the mournful, long-drawn howl of a 
wolf from among the hills to the north. The sound 
suggested another topic to the old chief and ho 
continued, “ We consider the wolf a friend of man, and 
do not believe it is right to shoot him. We have 
a saying, ‘ the gun that fires upon a coyote or wolf will 
never again shoot straight.' Did you ever know of a 
wolf that did not wander? They never stay long in 
one locality. They raise their young in one place and 
then go to another. They are continually roving over 
the country and are always on the move. My father 
named me Running Wolf, and I believe that, by nature, 
I am like the wolf, for I love to roam over the prairies 
and among the mountains. I cannot stay still very 
long, I, too, have always kept moving. 

‘‘ There is a well known trail we call the Old North 
Trail. It runs north and south along the Rocky 
Mountains. No one knows how long it has been used 
by tiie Indians. My father told me it originated in the 
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migration of a great tribe of Indians from the distant 
north to the south, and all the tribes have, ever since, 
continued to follow in their tracks. The Old North 
Trail is now becoming overgrown with moss and grass, 
but it was worn so deeply, by many generations of 
travellers, that the travois tracks and horse trail are 
still plainly visible. 

“ On Grow Ijodge River, just across from our 
present camp, a lone pine tree once stood. It was 
a land-mark for people travelling north and south 
along the Old North Trail, because it stood upon 
the plain and could be seen from a long distance. 
Rinally the Lone Tree fell, but two children took its 
place. They have grown large and now they mark the 
former course of the North Trail. The Indians still 
speak of the spot as the Lone Tree. In many places 
the white man’s roads and towns have obliterated the 
Old Trail. It forked where the city of Calgary now 
stands. The right fork ran north into the Barren 
[jands as far as people live. The main trail ran south 
along the eastern side of the Rockies, at a uniform 
distance from the mountains, keeping clear of the forest, 
and outside of the foothills. It ran close to where the 
city of Helena now stands, and extended south into the 
country, inhabited by a people with dark skins, and 
long hair falling over their faces (Mexico). In former 
times, when the Indian tribes were at war, there was 
constant fighting along the North Trail. In those days, 
Indians, who wanted to travel in peace, avoided it and 
took to the forest. My father once told me of an 
expedition from the Blackfeet, that went south by the 
Old Trail, to visit the people with dark skins. Elk 
Tongue and his wife, Natoya, were of this expedition, 
also Arrow Top and Pemmican, who was a boy of twelve 
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at that time. He died only a few years ago at the age 
of ninety -five. They were absent four years. It took 
them twelve moons of steady travelling to reach the 
country of the dark skinned people, and eighteen moons 
to come north again. They returned by a longer route 
through the ‘ High Trees ’ or Bitter Root country, 
where they could travel without danger of being seen. 
They feared going along the North Trail l)ecause it was 
frequented by their enemies, the Crows, vSioux, and 
Cheyennes. Elk Tongue brought back the Dancing 
Pipe. He bought it nearly one hundred years ago and 
it was then very old. The South Man, who gave it to 
him, warned him to use it only upon important occasions, 
for the fulfilment of a vow, or the recovery of the sick. 
Whenever anyone was starting on a war, or hunting 
expedition, a safe return could be secured by vowing to 
give a feast to the Dancing Pipe. In the Medicine 
Bundle that went with it, were the skins of animals 
and birds. 'I’he otter and lynx were the largest, the 
otter belonging to the head man and the lynx to the 
woman. The South Man also told Elk Tongue that, it 
had been their custom, in giving tlie Pipe ceremonial, 
to cut open a l)adger, and to place inside a preparation 
mixed with paint. Everyone who attended the 
ceremonial looked into the badger, trying to see them- 
selves. If their reflection looked black, or wrinkled, it 
was a sign of death, but, if they looked gray haired, 
they would live to be old. The South Man advised 
discontinuing this part of the ceremonial, saying it was 
not well to try to read the future, because people were 
made unhappy by it. When the Pipe was ujirolled, it 
was shaken, and, if any of the skins, or feathers fell, 
misfortune would be sure to overtake the man who 
made the vow. 
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“■ I have followed the Old North Trail so often, that 
I know every mountain stream and river far to the 
south, as well as towards the distant north. We call 
the Three Tetons in the the south (Wyoming), Teat 
Buttes, because of their shape. North of the Mud 
Head Creek is a stream along whose banks many berries 
grow, so we named it Sweet Creek. North of it is 
anotlier stream we call the Oho.st PisUun ^ Creek. On 
its shore is a miniature cliff about three feet high. 
At the base of the cliff are .small circles of stones, 
similar to those made by the Indians for their lodge 
firevs. It looks to us as if, at one time, there must have 
been a miniature Indian camp there. If you visit the 
place early in the morning you will see many mice. 
We believe these mice are the ghosts of buffalo, which 
take th(! foi ms of mice, whenever people look at them. 
North of the Ghost Piskun Creek is a place called 
‘ Where-war-parties-meet.’ Many years ago, a Blackfoot 
war iJarty was travelling north by the Old Trail. The 
chiefs name was Koko-niit-stoke (Owl), so called because 
of his large eyes. One day, when Owl was in advance 
of the others, he discovered a war party of Crow 
Indians coming south by the same trail. Owl ambushed 
himself in a thicket. The Crow war party had secured 
plunder and the chief was in advance, carrying in his 
arms the sacrifices he was about to make to the Sun. 
He happened to enter the same thicket and was 
preparing to fasten his gifts in a tree when Owl killed 
him and took his scalp. Ever since that time we have 
called that spot, and the stream near by, ‘ Where-war- 
parties-meet.’ Farther south is Mosquito Creek. 
Anyone who is foolish enough to camp there, will be 
almost eaten up by mosquitoes. Just beyond is low 

^ See Appendix. 
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ground which we have named ‘ Big Timber/ because 
trees grow very large there. Birch Creek was named 
because of the groves of birches along its shores ; 
Badger Creek, on account of the many large badgers 
seen along its banks ; Black Tail, because of the 
quantity of black tail deer in the thickets near that 
stream. Mud Head River was named, because of the 



PiSKUN NEAR TwO MkDICINE RiVKR. 
(Top of cliff.) 


piskun we had there. When we ran a herd of buffalo 
over the clifP they fell into the mud which was so soft 
it covered their heads. Two Medicine River was named, 
because we once had a double piskun there. We drove 
the buffalo over one, or the other, as we chose. Lee’s 
Creek is called ‘ Banks-roped-together ’ by our people. 
An Indian when on a hunt killed a buffalo there, 

marking the spot by cutting the raw hide into strips 
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and makiiify tliem into a rope, which he fastened to 
stakes on both sides of the stream. Wlicii the Indians 
saw the rope they named the place ‘ Where-the- 
banks-are-roped-together.’ The stream finally became 
known by that name. 

‘‘ In the mountains, at the head of the Green Banks 
(St. Mary\s),are two lakes. We (‘.all them the In Lakes, 



PiSKUN NEAR TwO MkDICINE RiVER. 
(Bane of clitf.) 


because they run so far into the mountains. At tlie 
head of Swift Current River, is another lake, surrounded 
by thick forests and high peaks, and with falls at the 
outlet. We have named it Moose Lake. When some 
of our people were once hunting there, a moose dived 
into the lake and escaped. 

“At the place, where the Kootenai River hows out of 
the mountains, there is an old trail leading past some 
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large rocks, which we have named the Rockies. It 
leads up to a pass over the Big Mountains (Rocky 
Mountains), whicli a large war party named Bad Luck 
Fat Pass. When they were crossing the summit, they 
were caught in a storm so severe, that they Avere forced 
to camp there. The snow was very d(‘ep and they s])ent 
their time hunting. Tliey killed so many elk and 
moose, that it was very difficult to pack out the fat 
meat and hides, so they called the pass, ‘ Bad Luck 
Fat.’ 

“There is a high peak in the Rockies, where this 
river rises, which we call Crow fjodge Mountain, 
because it is the home for enormous Hocks of crows. 
They gather every evening, and I’oost in the trees on 
the mountain side during the night, but they always 
leave in the morning. An Indian secured there the 
dream for the Crow Lodge, and we have gi\'(in the river 
the sann*. nam(‘, because he made the lodge in a ravine, 
not far from this camp. A short <listance up the river, 
is a high cliff, called the Women’s Piskun. It is the 
place where a large band of women once camped. 
They supported themselves by running buffalo and 
antelope over their piskun. We have a tradition, that 
men and women have not always lived separated into 
families, but ran in bands like tlie animals. Napi 
(Old Man) is said to have started our living together 
in families.” 



(JHAFI'ER XXXIV 

BLAOKFKET SOCIETIES 

A priictiojil joke ;ifc my expense. Irregularity in time of meals. — How 
women bake caniass roots. Brini^s-down-the-Sun receives present of 
medicinal plants. He asks for my famdy history. In return he 
gives the origins of the Blackfeet Societies. — The Sinopaix (Kit- 
foxes) and their society dance. — He describes Tsin-ksi-six(Mos(iuitoes). 
- Kuko (Doves). “'Muto-ka-iks (Buflaloe.s). — Knut-some-taix (Mad 
Dogs). 

UuR cumpiiig ground liad once been the old l)ed of the 
river and was (*overed with a plentiful dc'posit of loamy 
sand. When tlie grass and undergrowth were tramped 
down, the ground l)e('ame very dusty and the fine sand, 
('arried l)ythe wind, penetrated our food and everything 
we had. Tlie South l^iegans noti(‘.ed tliat 1 was 
frequently scraH'hing myself and seized the opportunity 
for a joke at my expense. Menake said to Onesta, so 
that I could overhear, “ During the past few days I 
have been feeling itchy. 1 }>elicve we have become lousy 
from sitting on the blankets and robes of the North 
Piegans.'' Onesta replied without a smile, “ I have had 
the same trouble, but got rid of them by bathing in the 
river.” I had had my own suspicions of the ciause of 
our discomfort, but, after this conversation, 1 imagined 
that lice were crawling in my hair and all over my body. 
To the great amusement of the entire camp, I hastened 
to the river, where I soon discovered that sand was tlie 
real cause of my affliction. Onesta told me afterwards, 
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that few of the Blackfeet were troubled with vermin, but, 
that it was a common thing among the Crees, Gros 
Ventres and Assinniboines. The Blackfeet say that 
this fact made them feel uncomfoi'table, even to go near 
the Crees, or Assinniboines and because of it they disliked 
to fight with them, or use their spoils. 

It is the custom of the Blackfeet to cook but two 
meals a day ; one in the morning and the other late in 
the afternoon. The hours arc very irregular, meal time 
coming wlien the women happened to feel hungry, or 
thought it convenient. When we were travelling, the 
morning meal was eaten very early, generally before 
sunrise. But, in a permanent camp, it sometimes 
did not come until noon, and if the women wore not in 
the mood for cooking, they omitted it entirely. The 
evening meal varied from five o’clock until nine. 
Sometimes almost a day elap.seil between meals, and I 
became so ravenously hungry that I re.sortcd to the 
dried meats and pemmican, whi(;h the Indians ate at all 
times of the day, and which I finally acquired a liking 
for. 

For baking the Mississa (camass roots, Camassia 
esculenta), Menake and Nitana dug a hole about three 
feet deep. They placed hot stones at the bottom of the 
hole, covering them over with long grass and leaves 
of the A-pono-kauki (Paper Leaves), Balsamorrhiza 
sagittata. The (iamass roots were placed in layers, 
with the grass and leaves between each layer. When 
the hole was filled, it was covered over and a fire built 
on the top. In this way the camass was thoroughly 
baked. Menake said that it required two days and two 
nights to prepare it properly for food. In former times, 
when the women were baking camass, it was contrary 
to their custom for men to come near the place. The 
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camass roots, that Menake dug, were in size like a small 
potato, and had a very delicate sweet flavour. The 
women generally secured them in the mountains, where 
they grew in great abundance. It was at its best for 
eating after the blossoms had fallen. 

Menake cliosc a day, when Brings-dowii-the-Sun came 
alone to our camp, to present him with a supply of 
roots she luid ])roaght from the south. The old chief 
was a do(*-tor with much skill and reputation. Very 
few of her medicinal plants grew along the Crow fjodge 
River, so that Menakc’s collection was of great value to 
him. She first handed him a large plant called Eksisoke 
(Sharp Vine) by the Blackfect (Bear Grass or Yucca 
glauca), which she had found when travelling along Sun 
River, 250 miles to the south. Brings-down-the~Sun 
was greatly pleased by this rare plant and, as he took 
it, uttered a prayer and clianted a sacred song. He 
said to Menake, “ I am glad to get the Sharp Vine, 
because of its great healing properties. 1 prefer it 
above all other remedies for fractures, or sprains. I 
first grind the root up and then put it in boiling water. 
For a broken leg, or arm, or sprain I use it with thin 
willow sticks for splints and then hold the part in the 
rising steam to allay the inflammation. 

Brings-down-the-Sun having carefully stowed the 
precious gift of roots in his medicine sack, came over to 
the big log and sat down by my side. He smoked 
awhile in silence, as was his custom, and then addressed 
me, 

“ From the time when you first came into my camp, I have been 
doing all the talking, while you have listened. I do not as yet 
know very much about you, but I want to know you better, and to 
come closer to you, because you are now my son. I now ask that 
you will talk to me. Tell me your age, and in what moon you were 
born, the ages of your fathei; and mother, and what the country is 
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like where you live.” When I told hiin my age and that of my 
father and mother, he looked at me in surprise, saying, “ You look 
like a mere youth, and have the voice of a young man. You were 
born in the year of the last great scourge of small-pox (Apicksosin, 
Great Sickness, 1869-70). It came during the winter, while you 
arrived in the spring. I have recorded three of these Great 
Sicknesses. The first was sixty years ago (1845). Twelve years 
intervened until the second (in 1857). The third and last came 
during the winter of 1870. I hope there will never be another. 
Your father was born in the year when Big Lodge, head chief of 
the Bl.ackfeet, was killed. Your mother during the hard winter, 
when the snows lay so deep that many of our horses perisluid.” 

fie inquired if I lived beyond tlie Big Kiver 
(Mississippi). J endeavoured in my rejdy to use 
words and ideas lie could easily understand, and said, 

“ My home (Pittsburg) is far away toward the rising Sun. It 
is beyond the Big liiver and not far from the Great Water (Ocean). 
There are many people whcjre I live, more than the leaves on these 
trees. The sun seldom shines clearly there, for it is hidden b}^ 
heavy clouds of smoke, like that from a great prairie fire. Great 
fire-places light up the night skies like a burning forest. We make 
tlie trails for tlie Iron Horse (Locomotive) in these fires. When 
the iron trails come first from the fires, they are red hot and glide 
around like huge snakes. The houses arc built of stone, and some 
of them are so large and high they look like the peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains. My father lives down there now, and his heart 
feels warm towards the Indians.” 

During my talk, Brings-down-tlie-Sun sat, closely 
watching my every movement. My remarks brought 
forth exclamations of surprise and wonder, and, when 1 
had finished, he said simply, “ I would like to go to 
your home, that I may meet that new friend of mine, 
your father. If you can arrange it for me, I will go 
back with you.” Then slowly shaking his head he 
said, “ The white man does very wonderful things and 
does not seem to realise it.” He sat smoking and 
musing, until 1 broke the long silence by asking that 
he would tell me about their different societies, or 
brotherhoods, which he described as follows : 
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SlNOPAIX (SOCIP^TY OF KiT-FOXES). 

None of the dancios of tliis society have ])een given 
in the last twenty-five years. It was one of our old 
societies and had this origin : Tlie Blackfeet once went 
on a w«‘ir expedition against the Snakes. When they 
rea(‘Jied the Yellowstone country a man named Elk 
Tongue decided to turn hack. After he left the ex- 
pedition, he came to a prairie-dog village, where he saw 
two Kit-foxes run ahead of him for a short distance and 
then disappear in a hole. He sat down near the hole 
to rest, for he was very tired after liis long, hard 
journey, and f(dl asleep. lie dreamed that a Kit* fox 
came out and invited him to go inside. In his vision, 
he followed the little fox into a den, where he found 
the chief of the foxes with his mate seated beside him. 
They were kind to him, and finally (explained to him 
their dance, and showed him how to dress for it. They 
instructed him to g(d a fox-skin and to (^arry it with 
him as his mediciiu', always wearing it on his hack. 
On the right side of their lodges, Elk lYngue saw two 
spears (covered with other skins and fringed with 
feathers, while on the left side, were two spears 
decjorated with white swan’s down, and fringed with 
bells and plumes, and bent into a circle at one end. 
Before Elk Tongue left the hole, the Fox Chief said : 
‘ When you return to your people, gather some of the 
young men together, and form the society of Kit-foxes. 
Instruct the members to dress and to dance, just as we 
have taught you. If you will do these things,, and not 
kill any more foxes, all of your members will have good 
fortune and long life. If any of you should harm a fox, 
it will surely bring misfortune.' When Elk Tongue 
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returned to camp, he did ju»st as the fox had directed. 
He wore the fox-skin for his medicine, and founded the 
society of Kit-foxes. He was the only one, who could 
explain the mysteries of the society. He directed the 
other members, but they did not understand the signifi- 
cance of the dances. When he died, the Fox-skin 
Medicine and the story were given to his son. From 
that time, they have been handed down from father to 
son. The Blackfect used to trap foxes, but after this 
society was formed, the members did not allow their 
children to injure a fox.” 


Danck op the Sinopaix. 

“ When the Kit-foxes gave a dance, they opened up 
two large hxlges and made them into one. For four 
days and four nights they sat inside, painting and 
dressing themselves, singing and making feady for the 
dance, only appearing at night, outside of the dance 
lodge. On the fifth day they marched through the 
camp. Their chief wore the fox-skin, with the head 
made into the form of a hood. The nose was in front, 
the ears on the top and the skin, with bells fastened to 
the tail, hung down his back. The face of the leader 
was painted green to look as frightful as possible and 
inspire the spectators with awe. The second in rank, 
called the White-Circle-Man, carried a spear, with one 
end bent into a circle. It had bells attached, and was 
covered with white swan’s down and white plumes. The 
third held a spear of the same shape, covered with 
white feathers, but fringed with black and red plumes. 
The rest of the members carried pointed spears, covered 
with otter skins ornamented with feathers and bells. 
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The Kit-foxes all painted their faces. They wore, for 
garters around their legs, wide bands of otter skins, 
with bells attached, and an eagle feather, decorated 
with red, green and yellow, in their back hair. White 
weasel-skins were also attached to either end of this 
feather, while a strip of otter skin was suspended from 
its centre. When they marched through the camp they 
formed in the shape of a fox head. 'Phe chief went 
first standing for the. nose. Behind him were the 
second and third men for the eyes, and then came the 
rest of the society in a group, all together representing 
a fox head. The two second-men, as the eyes, watched 
the chief, who was the nose, or leader, and acted just 
as he directed, the rest following after. When they 
were ready to dance, they sat in lines. In the first 
line were the regular member.s. If there were men 
withdrawing from the society, or giving their spears to 
new candidates, they sat in the second line, while the 
wives of the members .sat behind. As .soon as the 
drum began, the chief started the dance. The two 
circle men with the; white spears followed. After them 
came the other members, with otter spears. They 
danced in pairs, — the same way that Kit-foxes run 
together. They gave short regular jumps with their 
feet close together, imitating the movements of a fox, 
barking and moving about, first in one direction, and 
then in another, just as a fox does. The two second- 
men (eyes) danced between the two lines, barking and 
swinging their spears. They did not move in straight 
lines, because the fox never goes straight His tail 
always seems to guide him. When the white-circle 
men shouted, ‘ That is enough,’ the dance ceased and 
they all seated themselves. After a short rest the 
dance was continued.” 
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Tsin-ksi-six (Society of Mosquitoes) 

• There was once a man who was thickly surrounded 
by mosquitoes. They stung him so badly that he 
wondered if they could kill him. llemoving his clothes 
he lay upon the ground. The mos<|uitoes (|ui(?kly 
(iOvere<l him and bit him so severely, that he lost all 
feeling. In this condition, he dreamed that a inos(|uito 
came to him saying, ‘ because you have been generous 
and have allowed us to drink our fill from your body, 
we give you the Mosquito society and daiu^e, and we 
make you its chief.’ The Mosquito society wore 
bracielets of eagle-claws, and also buffalo i*obes, with the 
hair-side out. They painted themselves, and tied a 
plume in their back hair. When they damped, they sat 
in a circle, with the drummeivs in the centre. They 
jumped up, waving their robes like wings, daiuung in a 
stooping postui’c, hovering (tlose together ami pushing 
ea(*Ji otlier, imitating the movements of mosquitoes. 
Whenever they were making ready to light, or sit down, 
they made a singing noise, lik(; a mosquito. 1’hey danced 
four times. After tin* fourtli dance, they scattered 
throughout the camp, some going on foot, others on 
horseback. Anyone whom they met, whethei- a chief, 
or Medicine Pipe man, they attacked and scratched 
with their eagle-claws. They were always specially 
delighted to catch a man without clothes. If anyone 
resisted, or ran away, the Mosquitoes followed, even 
into the lodges, just as real mosquitoes do, and scratched 
them hard. But, if a man bared himself and offered 
himself freely, they did not wound him, but passed on. 
If they caught a woman on the way to the river for 
water, and she held forth her hand saying, ‘ It is yours, 
fill yourselves up,’ they did not hurt her, because, if 
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you let ;x iuos(|uito alone, until he fills up, the sting 
does not pain. \f the Mosipiitoes (%‘inie to a lodge and 
decided to (uiter, one of their members, who had at some 
time entered the lodge of au enemy, opeiHal the door, 
saying, ‘ I come in, because I was brave and once 
entered the lodge of an enemy/ If the women, and 
even the (diildren, endeavoured to hide under the 
robes, or Ixehind the lodge lining, he S(n‘at(^hed them 
with his eagle-elaws. If they resisted, the entire 
society followed, and all scratched them, until they 
yielded.” 

KuKO (SoOlKTV OF DoVFS). 

This society was originated in recent years among 
the South riegans. AVhen an expedition of our people 
went to visit them, they brought it back and started 
the daiHic over here. The Bloods afterwards borrowed 
it from us. There is a high hill, just north of here, 
where the society once went to feast and prepare for 
theii* dance. It was then named Dove Hill. The 
society originated in the dream of an old man named 
Change Camp. When the doves gave him the dance, 
they said to him : ' Gather together a band of l)eople of 
all sizes, both young men and boys, that have no 
power in the tribe. If they band together, they will 
become strong and every one else will fear them.' 
They carried bows and arrows made of sarvis berry 
wood. Their quivers were made of the yellow skins of 
buffalo calves. They stripped and painted their bodies 
for their dance. The doves did many mean and 
cowardly acts and had no regard for anyone. They 
molested no one who obeyed their orders. If a 
prominent (fiiief did not do as they said, they continually 
annoyed him. They played many mean tricks. In 
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those days we did not have buckets, but used buffalo 
paunches for water bags. Sometimes the Doves lay in 
ambush, and, when they saw a woman returning from 
the river with her water bags filled, they shot their 
arrows into them and let the water run out. If she 
became angry, or if they could not pierce the skin, they 
sometimes destroyed the bags. If a woman was starting 
off to pick berries, and they ordered her not to go, and 
she disobeyed, they awaited her return and spilled her 
berries, or they took long willow sticks and beat the 
berries from the bushes where she was picking. They 
always took one woman into their society, who liked to 
dig roots and to pick berries, so that they could have 
an abundance for their feasts. She always followed 
them through the camp, carrying a bow and arrow just 
as they did, calling out, ‘ the Doves are now out. It will 
be better for everyone to stay inside.’ All feared them. 
The head chief, and even the powerful societies, over- 
looked their mean actions and excused them, saying : 
‘ the Doves are young and foolish and will go to any 
extreme to have their own way. It is dangerous to 
oppose them ’ ’ 

Muto ka-iks (Buffalo Society). 

“ The Muto-ka-iks is composed entirely of women. 
Their dances are continued even to this day among 
the Bloods. A large lodge is erected, having a centre 
pole, to which is tied the sacred ‘ root digger,’ as a 
cross piece. The women assemble clothed in the 
costumes of their society. They wear robes and head- 
dresses of soft tanned buckskin. There are four 
leaders, called ‘ Snake Medicine Hats,’ with bonnets 
of eagle feathers. One of these, ‘ Lodge-Pole ’ by 
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name) is chief. Four more, wearing bonnets of hawk 
feathers, are called ‘Hawk Medicine Hats.’ Two 
others, called ‘ Old Bulls,’ wear head-dresses with 
red plumes fastened to the horns. Old women and 
young children come before them and are painted on 
their foreheads with a red cross, symbolical of the 
‘ centre pole ’ and the ‘ root digger.’ A young boy, 
son of a prominent chief, is chosen to take part in 
the ceremonies. He is elaborately dressed and rides 
a horse to the lodge of the society, followed by his 
father and mother bearing presents in return for the 
honour conferred upon their son. When the dancers 
come forth from their main lodge, they walk slowly 
to a lake, or stream, like a herd of buffalo going to 
water. They lie down upon the shore and wait for 
the two bulls which follow slowly. When they too 
lie down, the boy rides to windward with a lighted 
buffalo chip, allowing the smoke to blow towards the 
dancers. They rise slowly to their feet. After 
sniffing at the wind and tossing their heads, in 
imitation of buffaloes, they start towards their lodge. 
The boy on horseback follows, imitating the call 
formerly used by Indians in driving buffalo. When 
the women reach the lodge, they run about the centre 
pole, until they fall exhausted. The old bulls do 
not join in the stampede, but walk slowly and 
deliberately, with heavy tread and bellowing, some- 
times lowering their heads and running at each other 
like bulls fighting. Finally, they too enter the lodge 
and join those about the pole. The actions of the 
dancers, after smelling the smoke, are in imitation of 
buffalo driven by Indians to a piskun. When they 
enter the lodge, they are supposed to be driven over 
a cliff. When they run around the pole, their 
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ate in imitation of buffalo wounded by tbeir 
fall, and eauglit in the corral at the bottom of the 
cliff.” 

Knut-some-tatx (Society of Mad Doc.s). 

“ This society is sometimes also called Crazy Dogs. 
Two prominent Cros Ventre chiefs, Big Road and 



Mad J)o<! SoerKTY Waiting for Extectki) Feast. 


Wolf-skin-around-his-neck, who killed enemies in 
battle, by riding over them with their horses, were 
the founders. The society of Mad Dogs was secured 
from the Gros Ventres by the Blackfeet, through 
O-mis-tai-po-kah. One of the most influential of the 
Gros Ventre societies had refused to accept Wolf-skin- 
around-his-neck as a member, and he was so angry with 
them that, in retaliation, he disclosed the secrets and 
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mysteries of the Mad Dog society, of which he was one 
of the founders, to 0-mis-tai-po-kah, head (‘.hief of the 
Blackfeet. Many members of the Mad Dog society are 
living to-day, and they still give their dances in our l)ig 
camps. Tlicy dress and prepare for their ceremonial 
together, in a large lodge. Before beginning to dance, 
they notify the camp of their readiness, by first 
marching around and singing their society song. There 



Mad Dods MAKOiriNc Throuuii Camp. 


arc two head men, or leaders on horseback, who are 
said to be braver tlian the other members, and repre- 
sent the two Gros Ventre chiefs, founders of the society. 
The two leaders must see that the big dance lodge is 
erected, and their wives must cook food for the society 
feast. While imirching through camp, the Mad Dogs 
stop beside the lodges of chiefs, who are under obliga- 
tions to them for favours, and dance until they are 
given a feast, or suitable reward. If there should be 
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no response, the society seat themselves in a circle and 
wait, attracting the attention of the entire camp, by 
drumming and by singing their songs. The mounted 
leaders move slowly along the line, riding in opposite 
directions, and making the others rise when it is time 
to begin the dance. The Mad Dogs formerly had great 
power, because they were composed of chiefs who had 
earned a reputation for bravery and everyone feared to 
act in opposition to them.^' 



CHAPTER XXXV 

THE MUTSAIX (SOCIETY OF BRAVE DOGs) 

Brings-down-thc-Sun tells of its origin. — Weapons and characteristic 
dress of members. — Their society dance and customs. — A courageous 
mother saves the life of a Brave Dog. — Usefulness of Blackfeet 
Societies. 

“ I MYSELF am a member of tlie Mutsaix, which has 
the reputation of l)eing the most exacting of the 
Blackfeet societies. We have even been known to kill 
men, who refused to obey our orders. It was started 
by Red Blanket and his wife, Generous Woman, who 
died of old age many yeai’s ago. She became so old, 
that she lo.st all of Insr teeth, and, before she died, it 
became necessary to move her everywhere on a travois. 
Their graves are close together on the summit of a high 
ridge, near the entrance to Cutbank Canyon, overlooking 
the river and the plains. 

“ When the Blackfeet were once travelling across the 
plains. Generous Woman told her husband. Red Blanket, 
that one of her dogs was missing with a loaded travois. 
Red Blanket turned back, but could find no trace of the 
dog. When he came to their former camping ground, 
it was dark and he lay down to sleep. During the 
night he heard a strange voice calling, ‘ Lone Chief 
invites you to prepare for the dance.’ Then a drum 
began to beat and Red Blanket, supposing he was in a 
camp, looked around, but saw no lodges, nor people ; 
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Three Lodges of Brave Dog Society near the Centre of Encampment. 
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there was no sign of life, — nothing but the barren 
plains. When he lay down, he again heard a drum and 
the same voice calling", saying : ‘ T.one Chief invites you 
to come and eat, for he is ready to give a dance.’ This 
time Eed Rlanket jumped to his feet, thinking he must 
be dreaming. While walking around tlic old camp, he 
found some dried meat that had been left behind. A 
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female dog ran out from a thicket of willows and 
stood gazing at him. He supposed that this dog 
must have been doing the mysterious talking, so he 
threw her the meat, which she ate and immediately 
returned to the bushes. When Red Blanket lay down 
again, he went to sleep and the .spirit of his lost dog came 
to him, saying : ‘ 1 am giving this dance here to-night, 
in behalf of a poor mother and her six little boy dogs. 
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They were left behind, when the camp moved, and I am 
trying to help them. If you feel sorry for this un- 
fortunate mother and her children, carry them with you 
and save their lives. We will show you our dance and, 
when you return again to camp, you can make use of it 
to found a dog society.' In Jiis dream, Ked Blanket 
followed the dog spirit into the bushes, where he saw 



Buckskin Shirt of Mad Doo vSociety. 
(Decorated with beads and trimmed with ermine.) 


many dogs dancing. One of their chiefs wore a long 
black rol)C, dragging behind like a tail, while others 
wore decorations and streamers, trailing behind for tails. 
In the morning, when Red Blanket awoke, he found the 
dog family among the willows. He took up the pups 
and, placing them in his shirt, carried them back to 
camp, followed by their mother. He then started the 
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society of Brave Dogs, taking members as the <iog 
spirit had instructed, and teaching them to dance, just 
as he liad seen tlie dogs dancing. Rexl Blanket, as the 
founder, wore a small rattle tied through the flesh of his 
wrist, the medicine of the Brave Dogs. He first took 
in three prominent eliiefs, Many Eagles, Lost Feather, 



Buckskin Legging. 

and Lone Chief. They together selected other members. 
We formerly gave our dance, when the camp was to be 
moved. We first marched around, beating drums, and 
singing our society songs, and then we went to the 
centre of the camp, where we lay on the ground, curled 
up like dogs sleeping. We wore no clothes, but painted 
our bodies all over. Our moccasins were decorated with 
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porcupine quills, but had no ankle-tops. Each man 
carried a knife, bow and a big quiver filled with arrows. 
Next morning, when camp was broken, we went around 
the deserted circle, and ate food that was left behind, 
just like dogs. Then we followed the tribe slowly, 
always coming in after the people had their lodges 
pitched and were settled. We first went to the head 
chief’s tipi, where we danced four times, and then we 
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went to the centre of canq), and curled upon the ground 
to sleep. Wc did this for four successive nights. On 
the fourtli morning, all of the Brave Dogs returned to 
their own lodges, where we painted, dressed in our best 
clothes, ate good food, and acted like dogs no more, 
until our next dance. While we were giving our dance, 
we stole anytliing we wanted, even food, while it was 
cooking, just as dogs do. Sometimes we danced at the 
lodges of prosperous chiefs. If they gave us clothes as 
presents, we could not wear them until after our dance, 
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so we gave them meanwliile into tlie (*are of our 
wives. 

‘‘ We placed stones in a circle, near tlie centre of a new 
camp ground, where we intended pitching our big 
dancing tipi. We always entered it early in the 
morning of the day of our dance. We carried long 
sticks as spears, with the bark peeled off* and wrapped 
with red and black cloth. Feathers, with small l)clls 
attached, were fastened at intervals along the staff' and 
a spear point tied to the end. The header was called 
Wolf-Skin-Man. He wore a coyote skin, with the head 
in front, and tail hanging behind. To the left of the 
chief sat two men, with white spears driven into the 
ground before them. Their bodies were painted white 
and they had yellow stripes across the nose and eyes. 
This was their distinguishing mark, because the others 
had red and b]a(‘-k stripes over the nose and eyes. 
Another man, holding a long willow stick, wore a 
blaid<et made from an old lodge top, well browned with 
smoke. To his Idanket were tied many l)uff’alo hoofs, 
so that they would rattle when he moved. Two other 
men, called Water Braves,'’ painted black over their 
bodies, carried on their backs pieces of old lodges made 
into small bags, which were filled with back-fat and 
pemmican. They also carried water-bottles. 

“ There were two dancers representing Grizzly Bears. 
They were stripped, wearing only a waist band of bear 
skin. They always painted as hideously as possible to 
inspire the spectators with awe. Tliey covered their 
faces with thick red paint, and made black streaks 
downward across their eyes. They made their front 
hair stand erect with thickened paint. They carried 
bows and arrows with large points, and wore head- 
dresses made from grizzly bears’ heads, with the ears on, 
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and two buffalo horns added, to make them look like 
double ears. The bears were separated from the other 
dancers, lying in a hole for a den, and covering them- 
selves over with robes. Wolf-Skin-Man, the leader, 
arose first to dance, the entire circle following him. All 
wore blankets and carried spears. They also held 
whistles in their mouths, which were blown while 
dancing. The two' white-painted dancers pushed into 
the circle, driving the others away with their spears. 
When the black-painted water carriers passed the white 
dancers in the circle, they stopped. Then the man with 
the willow stick entered, but he could not sit down, 
until after the bears had stopped dancing. Every time 
these five leaders arose, the entire society must dance, 
with the exception of the bears. They always did as 
they pleased, lying lazily in their den, covered with 
robes. When the spectators, eager to see them dance, 
threw things at them, they pretended four times that 
they were going to begin. After the fourth feint, they 
stood up, holding their hands hanging down, just as 
bears hold their paws. While dancing, they carried 
their bows and arrows, pretending to aim at the dancers. 
The Brave Dogs kept going around in a circle, just like 
a dog looking for a place to lie down. When we had 
danced four times, the bears held the sharp pointed 
arrows ready to shoot, but, changing them quickly to 
two painted arrows without points, they took aim at the 
crowd, as if to shoot them, but the arrows were sent 
high over their heads. The rest of us ran off over the 
prairie, following in the direction the arrows flew, and 
throwing our moccasins into the air as we ran. Many 
boys followed us to pick them up, for we wore finely 
decorated dance-moccasins, but no one was allowed to 
pick up the two painted arrows, which the Grizzly Bears 
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followed to recover. When the bears again returned to 
our ranks, we formed into line and marched through 
camp, singing our society song. If any of our meml)ers 
held back, the bears shot at them, or at any people, who 
might interfere with us. When we had completed tlie 
camp circle, we announced tlie events that would take 
place on the following day, and tlieii entered our society 
tipi and feasted. After the feast, we went off on a hunt 
and killed two buffalo }>ulls. Each member took two 
pieces of the meat. One he left in the society tipi, the 
other he took back to his family. The Brave Dogs 
always said the opposite of what they really meant. 
The people understood this custom. If we announced 
that camp was not to be moved in the morning, we 
really meant that camp was to be moved. If we 
returned from a scouting expedition for game, and 
reported that there were no buffalo in sight, and that 
there was no need of their sharpening their knives and 
arrows, they felt glad and started at once to prepare for 
a hunt, for they knew well that buffalo were near at 
hand. If one of our members stepped into a hole and 
fell, when we were running and' throwing away our 
moccasins, he could not get up by himself. He had to 
lie there and wait, until the society came back, when we 
lifted him up with our spears. 

‘‘ A Brave Dog must always face the enemy, no matter 
how much he feared them. We were once camped near 
Chief Mountain, when the Pend d'Oreilles attacked us. 
It happened that one of our number, named ‘ Nose,’ 
walked out alone and faced the enemy. According to 
the rules of our society, he could not turn back, unless 
one of his relatives drove him back like a dog, so he 
stood there in plain sight, chanting and shaking his 
rattle. His mother, Red Flower, realising her son’s 
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(langor, ran t1ir()iii»li camp, imploring someone to drive 
her son liack, Imt no one was willing. When the Pend 
d’Oreilles caught sight of him and began shooting, she 
ran out herself. She had to run in front of him, and 
strike him four times in the face with a switch, before he 
could turn. After her fourth blow, he ran for the lirush 
like a dog, and they l)oth escaped in safety. Because of 
tliis lirave deed, the Piegans changed Ids name from 
‘ Nose * to ‘ Brave Dog.' 

“ Whenever it liecame necessary to move camp, the 
Mad Dogs always prepared a feast, and sent a 
messenger to the head chief, inviting him to eat in 
our society lodge. After we had finished eating, and 
were seated, talking and smoking together, he would 
enquire : 

“ ‘ My children ! Why have you asked me to come 
here? Wliat is it that you desire?’ Dur leader 
would then say, ‘ It is now the time for the tribe to 
move. The camp ground has become foul, the water 
supply is no longer good, and it has become necessary 
to drive our horses a long distance to secure good 
grass.’ The (ddef would reply, ‘ It is too late for us 
to move to-day. Have youi* herald announce that we 
will break camp early to-morrow morrung. Instruct 
everyone to bring in their horses before dark, and to 
picket them close to their lodges, that we may not 
be delayed in the morning. We shall start before 
sunrise.’ 

'‘Men did not join the Blackfeet societies for 
pleasure, hut to fulfil vows, generally made because 
of sickness, or for some remarkable escape from danger. 
The leading societies ruled the camp, and helped the 
chiefs to administer public discipline. They protected 
the tribes’ sources of food and secured equal oppor- 
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tiiiiities for (ill. Tlioy strictly enforced the rule that 
private advantages must he surrendered to the public 
good. Under the exendse of such jxdice regulations ^ 
and the enjoyment by all of ecpial rights and a joint 
owiKU'ship of gaTJie and lands, no individual could 
claim or enjoy spc'cial privileges. The roaming herds 
of l)uffal(), a gift from the (Jreat Spirit in the Sun, 
and their (diief source of food and materials for shelter, 
W(‘re owned in ('omnion. The so(dety-men alone had 
authority to decide when and how they sliould l)e 
liunted. If an Indian disregarded their authority, and 
hunted for himself alone, they followed him, forced 
liim to return, and took away his horse and weapons. 
If 1 lis selfish liunting scared away the buffaloes, they 
punisluHl him severely, destroying his saddle and tipi, 
strip[)ing him of his clothes, and even whipping him. 
Sometimes, when several Indians started for a hunt, 
without their knowledge, the society-men took a 
position on a hill and waited, watching the direction 
the hunters had taken. If, in returning, the hunters 
sought to avoid them, the society-men followed them, 
and seized their meat and horses. 

If they had given an order against picking ))eiTies, 
and a woman diso})eyed, they spilled all she gathered. 
If a husband and wife fought, and their quarrels 
disturbed other people, one of the societies would 
punish them, by cutting their lodge to pieces, or by 
destroying their saddles and parfleches. The societies 
compelled everyone to submit to their rule, but they 
never annoyed or interfered with people who obeyed 
their commands.'' 

1 See Appendix. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

LEGENDS OP THE PUIENDLY MEDICINE GRIZZLY AND THE 
FRIENDLY MEDICINE WOLF 


The North Piegans gather their winter supply of berries,— Brings-down 
the-Sun tells the legend of N is-ta-e and the Medicine Grizzly. -A sole 
survivor and wounded after a fight with the Snakes, faces death in 
the mountains. — A supernatural grizzly feeds him and carries him 
back home. — Legend of Itsa-pich-kaupe and the Medicine Wolf. — 
The community of spirit between animals and men. — Some animals 
can read the future. — Coyote barks an omen of death. — Owls are 
dreaded because they are the unhappy spirits of evil doers. 


During my visit at Brings-down-thc-Sun's camp, tlie 
women were gathering their winter supply of sarvis 
berries. The bushes, which the old chief so carefully 
guarded, were loaded down with ripe fruit. Their 
method was to strike the bushes with sticks, catching 
the ])erries in blankets, and then spreading them in the 
sun to dry. Berry-bags for carrybig them were made 
of small skins from deer legs, wolf-pups or unborn 
calves of large animals such as the elk, or deer, or, 
most often, of the buffalo. I saw a beautiful berry-bag 
made of a spotted fawn skin and ornamented with 
coloured porcupine quills. Sarvis berries are a favourite 
article of diet with all the plains-tribes. They are 
eaten raw or cooked in soups and stews. My Indian 
friends warned me that the berries sometimes make 
people very ill, who are not accustomed to eating them. 
Large quantities are dried for winter use. The dried 
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])erries, strung together in neeklaces of many strands, 
are Avorn by women for ornament. They are also much 
used as sacred food in ceremonials. While in Brings- 
down-the-Sun’s eamp, I secured a quantity of them to 
take back with me to Montana for my friend Wolf 
Plume. I knew that they would be an acceptable 
present, as he owned a Beaver Bundle, which required 
in its ceremonial sarvis berries for the feast. One 
evening, while finishing our .su2Jper, a crowd of sarvis 
berry |)ickers, consisting entirely of women and children, 
filed 2)a.st our camp, with bags and parfleehes filled with 
the fruit. No man was allowed to accompany thou, 
because they had to cross the river by wading. The 
children were in the lea<l, then followed the women in 
bright coloured dresses, some carrying babies on their 
backs, wrap])ed in blankets after the Indian fashion. 
Last of all came Ko^js-k-sis-e (Swell-no.sed-pup), Brings- 
down-the-Sun’s faithful old watch dog, who brought up 
the rear with his canine followers. I was interested in 
wabihing the women dividing up the fruit, before 
separating to their tipis. Each woman seemed to know 
exactly the amount she had gathered, and there was no 
bickering. 

Brings-down-thc-Suu had noticed his wife. Bird, in 
the company, hurrying pa.st our camp with a large sack 
of berries. Turning to Menake he said, “There goes 
Sis-tse (Bird), she is tired I know, and hungry after her 
hard day’s work. I would be pleased if you could carry 
to her some tea and a little food.” He then hastened 
to her side to tell her that he was being well cared for 
and that she need not cook for him. Menake soon 
carried a bountiful repast to the old woman and, on her 
return, reported to me, that she had overheard the chief 
say to his wife : “ My white son in yonder camp will 
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soon le.ive iis to .staiL lor the south. 1 must go over 
this cvoniim to talk to him, for he will want to hear 
more of my stories. I will not return, until the Last 
Brother points downward towards the prairie (very 
late). 

When he had taken his acemstomed seat at our camp 
fire, 1 enquired al)0ut ('alf llohe’s (Nis-ta-e) expedition 
against the Snake Indians (Slioshones). Brings- 
down-the-Sun said, “ I renKUiiher it well, and have 
seen the picture writings of the expedition among the 
records of my father. More than fifty marks represent 
the years that have ela])sed since the battle ; four 
symbols stood for the four leaders ; a kettle on a 
tripod by a solitary pine tree indicated the location 
of the (Rimp, and many tracks, leading up to it, told 
the story of the attack by the enemy : three red marks 
represented the three chiefs. Brave Breast, Lone Cutter 
and Poor Kobe, who were killed ; a circle enclosing 
arrows, pointing in every direction, told of the 
surrounding, the des{)erate fighting and wounding of 
Nis-ta-e, who was left alone to die."’ 


Lecjend of the Friendly Medicine Grizzly 

“ One morning, in the early spring, Nis-ta-e, a young 
chief, entered his father's lodge, saying, ‘ After the sun 
sets this evening, I will start on a long war expedition.’ 

‘ Where will you go ? ’ inquired the old man. ‘ I intend 
to go with three other chiefs against the Snakes, for I 
hear they have many fine horses.’ His father warned 
him that it would be a dangerous journey, but Nis-ta-e 
‘ I am wot afraid. If 1 do not oomo 

before the first big snow-storm in the autumn 
(November), do not be anxious, but if I do not come 
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before the snow grows deep in winter (December), I 
will never return.’ ‘ Go,’ said bis father, ‘ and I wish 
you good luck. Bring back both horses and scalps, for 
through brave deeds you will become a great chief.’ 
Nis-ta-e and his comjmnions travelled southward along 
the Rocky Mountains. One morning, after crossing 
the Yellowstone River, they came upon a fresh trail. 
Nis-ta-e said, ‘ These are the tracks we have been 
looking for. We are now in tlie country of the Snakes.’ 
They followed the trail for several days, until one 
evening they saw from the summit of a high ridge, tlic 
camp of the emmiy in the distance. ‘ To-night,’ said 
Nis-ta-e, will get some horses.’ Hiey di'ew near 
the camp, and lay in ambush, for the moon was bright. 
After midnight, when the moon had set, Nis-ta-e said, 
‘ Wait here for me, T will go alone into the camp and 
drive out some horses.’ When lie returned driving a 
herd, his companions said, ‘Let us I’un with what we 
have, for day will soon break.’ Nls-ta-e replied, ‘ We 
have come a long distance and must have more horses.’ 
He again entered the Snake camp, but tliis time the 
three w^aiting chiefs heard the barking of dogs, and at 
once realised their danger. Nis-ta-e (iame out on the 
run, shouting, ‘Ride for your lives; the Snakes are 
after us.’ He took tJie lead, directing tlie others to 
follow with the stolen horses. As they rode away in 
the gray light of the early dawn, they saw the sun’s 
rays already touching the distant mountain peaks. 
Morning soon broke over the plains, and as the sun 
rose, Nis-ta-e saw in the distance a cloud of dust made 
by the Snakes in hot pursuit. He signed to the other 
three chiefs to drop some of the Jiorses. When a shower 
of arrows flew by them, Nis-ta-e shouted, ‘ Ifurry, let us 
get to shelter, for we will have a hard time to-day.’ 
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They made for a solitary pine, distant on the plain and 
surrounded by a thicket of poplars and underbrush. 
Jumping from their horses they sought .shelter in the 
bushe,s. The Snakes surrounded them and shot arrows 
into the thicket. The Blackfect dug a pit in which 
they lay and defended themselves as l)est they could. 
During the day, Brave Breast, Loiu; Cutter and Poor 
Robe were killed, while Nis-ta-c was .shot through the 
knee. When night came on, the Snakes built fires 
around the thicket to prevent their e.scape. As he lay 
in the pit wounded, not daring to leave the cover of the 
bushes in the bright firelight, Nis-ta-c thought his time 
to die had come. There was .small chance of escape, 
for the night was clear with no sign of rai)i. Knowing 
it would be .sure death to remain in tlic bushes until 
daylight, Nis-ta-e took off his Otter Medicine, and 
kneeling, prayed to the Great Mystery in the Sun, that 
a heavy rain might come ai;d put out the fires. Then, 
holding his Medicine in turn towards tlie north, south, 
east and west, and swaying his body to and fro, he 
chanted the .sacred song, 

“ ‘ The Otter is my medicine, 

His power is very strong. 

The Thunder is my medicine, 

He will help his children. 

He will help his children.’ 

“ Nis-ta-e drew the Medicine to his breast and, 
holding it towards the sky, continued his song. While 
chanting, he felt upon his face the rising of a gentle 
breeze from the east. He then made a vow to the Sun 
.saying : 

“ ‘ Pity me, O Sun ! Give me help that I may escape from my 
enemies. If I may return in safety to my people, I promise that I 
will torture myself at the next Sun-dance,’ 
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“ A bank of clouds appeared in the north and the 
sky became overcast. Nis-ta-e knew that his Medicine 
was prevailing and his life would be saved. A light 
rain soon began to foil, gradually increasing into a 
heavy shower and making the fires of the Snakes burn 
low. He then crawled through the bushes and safely 
reached the open prairie. He travelled all that night, 
and, when daylight came, found himself close to the 
mountains. His leg was badly swollen from the wound 
and lie felt he could go no fiirther. Stopping in the 
thick pine forest, he gathered a few poles and made a 
l)rusli lodge by covering them with pine boughs. He 
lay under this shelter, and when he was thirsty crawled 
to a small stream nearby. He also gathered and ate a 
few roots. A (coyote came to the lodge and made 
friends with him. In a few days Nis-ta-c became so 
weak from lack of food, that he was unable to crawl to 
the stream. One day, as he lay expecting death, and 
dreaming of his home hir to the north, and his old 
father waiting for him in vain, he heard the sound of 
heavy footsteps back of the lodge. Nis-ta>e wondered 
if an enemy had found him. Hie footsteps approached 
and stopped. A huge form appeared suddenly in the 
entrance. Instead of an Indian, it was a grizzly bear. 
He stood there snuffing, grunting, moving his head from 
side to side and gazing steadily at Nis-ta-e, who thought 
his end had now surely come. He raised himself 
feebly and said, ‘ I suppose you have come to eat me. 
If you intend to kill me, do it quickly, that I may have 
no pain.' The grizzly walked in and smelled him from 
head to foot. Nis ta-e was wondering which part he 
would eat first, when the grizzly })egan to smell his 
wounded leg. He concluded it would go first, but, 
to his surprise, the bear only licked the wound. 
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‘Bear,’ said Nis-ta-e, ‘you liad something in mind 
when you came in here. Are you going to kill 
me, or lielp mo ? ’ The bear answered, ‘ Yes, I will 
help you. I have come to take you home, that you 
may again see your people. In four days we will 
start.’ ‘ If you wait that long,’ said Nis-ta-e, ‘ I will be 
too weak to travel, for I am starving.’ ‘ You will not 
starve,’ replied the bear, ‘ for I will hunt.’ He went off 
and soon returned with a grouse. Every day the bear 
and the eoyote hunted, always bringing in some game. 
Nis-ta-e became stronger, and, on the morning of the 
fourth day, the bear said, ‘To-day we must start. Get 
upon my back. Hold tight to my hair and I will 
carry you safely.’ Nis-ta-e stretched himself upon the 
grizzly’s broad back, and held on to the long hair. 'The 
bear started towards the north, eJosely followed by the 
coyote. They travelled at a swinging trot until Nis-ta-e, 
becoming exhausted, said, ‘ Best awhile my bi-other, for 
1 can hold on no longer.’ They stopj)ed and, while 
Nis-ta-e lay upon the grass, the bear followed the trail 
of some elk. He soon returned with a bloody mouth, 
and carried Nis-ta-e to the place where he had killed a 
bull elk. The three friends feasted together and 
camped thei-e for the night. Next day, while passing 
through a narrow defile in the mountains, they met 
another grizzly. The stranger raised upon his legs and 
was prepared to fight, but the Mcdiedne Grizzly also 
stood erect, towering above the other bear. The coyote 
came next and behind him stood Nis-ta-e. ’Lie strange 
grizzly ([uickly made off and there was no fight. Again 
they started, travelling steadily, until, one evening 
from the top of a high ridge, Nis-ta-e looked down uj)on 
the camp of the Blackfeet on the Marias River. The 
bear said, ‘ You will now soon see your relatives.’ He 
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carried Nis-ta-e to tlie river and said he must leave him 
there. Nis-ta-e was sorry to part witli his two faithful 
friends, the Medicine Grizzly and the (*oyote. He 
invited them to come and live with him, hut the 
Grizzly refused, saying, ‘The moon is now nearly past 
when the leaves fall ofh It is time I should find a den, 
for tl)e heavy snows of winter will soon come. The 
only favour I ask of you in return is, that you will 
never kill a hear that lias holed itself up for the 
winter.’ The Medicine Grizzly then turned toward the 
mountains, followed hy the coyote, while Nis-ta-e 
signalled to some young men not far distant, who were 
trying their ra(ie horses. They swam their horses across 
the river, and carried him safely to camp. 

“ For the sake of the Medicine Grizzly, that saved 
the life of Nis-ta-e, the Blackfeet will not kill a 
hihei'iiating hear.” 

liKOEND OF THE FrIENDLY MeDICINE AVoEF. 

“ The events, whi(di I will now relate, happened many 
years ago. The Blackfeet were moving (‘iiio]). They 
travelled slowly and, when str(‘.tched out on the plains, 
their line extended so far, it was hard for those in front to 
s('.e the people in the rear. As a })rote(ition against 
hostile war parties, the warrioi's were divided into two 
hands, one riding in front and the other in the rear. 
Between these two hands of warriors were the old men, 
the women and (diildren. AVhile passing through a hill 
country, a large party of Crow Indians, which had l)eeii 
hiding in amhush, attacked the line in the middle. 
Before the Bhutkfeet warriors (*,amc to their defeia'.e, the 
Crows had killed many women and children, and carried 
away some women prisoners. One of the captured was 
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a young woman named Itsa-pich-kaupe (Sits-by-tlie- 
door), the mother of Calf Looking and grandmother 
of Ap-ai-kai-koa (Little Skunk). She was carried on 
horseback by the warrior who took her prisoner, os^er 
two hundred miles to the Crow camp on the Yellowstone 
River. There she was presented to one of his friends, 
who took her to his lodge and gave her into the carii of 
his wife, an older woman. Itsa-pich-kaupe was so 
closely watched she could find no chance of esiuipe. 
Every night the Grow man hoblilcd her feet, so that she 
could not walk. Fie also tied a rope around her waist, 
and fastened the otlier end to his wife. One day, when 
the Crow man was away, and the two women were 
together in the lodge, tlie Crow woman conversed witli 
Itsa-pich-kaupe in the sign language, saying, ‘ I over- 
heard my husband say last night that they intended to 
kill you. 1 feel sorry and will help you to escape 
to-night when it is dark.^ That evening the Crow man 
hoF)bled Itsa-pich-kaupe as usual and tied her to his 
wife. When the lodge fire burned low, and the Crow 
woman knew from his heavy breathing that lier husband 
was asleep, she (u*awled over to Itsa-picE-kaujie and 
unfastened the ropes. 8he tlien tied the loose end of 
the waist-rope to a lodge pole, so that if her husband 
should waken and pull upon the rope, he would not 
suspect her escape. She loosened the bottom of the 
lodge covering from the pegs and, giving Itsa-pich-kaupe 
a pair of moccasins, a flint and a small sack filled 
with pemmican, pushed her outside. Itsa-pich-kaupe 
travelled all that night as fast as she could go, away 
from the Crow camp. When daylight came she hid in 
some underbrush. The Crows tried to follow her but 
they could find no tracks and gave up the chase. 
When she had walked for four nights, and was a long 
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distance from the Crow camp, she began travelling by 
day also, but her supply of pemmican soon gave out, 
and there were large holes in her moccasins. One day, 
when her feet were l)ruised and bleeding, she saw a large 
wolf following her. At first she was frightened and 
tried to run, but her strength was gone, and she sank 
down (exhausted. The wolf stood watcihing her, and 
then crept nearer and nearer until he lay at her feet. 
When Itsa-pich-kaupc arose to walk, the wolf followed, 
and when she sat down again to rest, he lay down by 
her side. She then besk^ught his aid, saying : 

“ ‘ Pity nio, brother wolf ! 1 am so weak for food that I must 

soon (lie. T pray for the sake of my young children that you will 
help me.’ 

When she fiiiished hei’ prayer, the wolf trotted to 
the summit of a high butte, where he sat watching. 
He disappeared, })ut so(m came ])ack, dragging a buffalo 
calf he had just killed. With the ffint the Crow woman 
had given her, she built a fire. After roasting and 
eating some of the meat, she felt stronger and started 
on, but her feet were so bruised and torn she could 
scarcely walk. When the wolf drew near, she placed 
her hand on his broad ba(*.k, and he seemed glad to bear 
her weight. In this way the wolf helped Itsa-pich- 
kaupe, hunting every dav and keeping her supplied 
with food, until he brought her safely home. When 
they entered camp together, Itsa-pich-kaupe led the 
friendly wolf to her lodge, where she related to her 
family the story of her escape from the Crow camp. 
She besought the people to be kind to the wolf, and to 
give him food. But she became very sick, after her 
return, and, as there was no one to look out for the 
wolf, the Indian dogs attacked him, and drove him into 
the hills. They would not allow him to remain in 
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camp. The faithful wolf waited for a long time, 
watching in vain for Itsa-pich-kaupe. He came every 
evening to the summit of a high butte, where he sat 
gazing down at the lodge where she lay. Her relatives 
continued to feed him, until he disappeared, never to 
return. The Blackfcct never shoot at a wolf, or coyote, 
believing them to be good medicine. We have a 
saying, ‘ The gun that shoots at a wolf or coyote will 
never again shoot straight.’ ” 

Brings-down-the-Sun continued- “At one time 
animals and men were able to understand each other. 
We can still talk to the animals, just as we do to 
people, but they now seldom reply, excepting in 
dreams. We are then obedient to them and do what- 
ever they tell us. Whenever we are in danger, or 
distress, we pray to them and they often help us. 
Many of the animals are friendly to man. '^I’hey arc 
able to read the future and give us warning of what 
will happen. 

“ If a coyote comes near the lodge, and barks in 
front of a door, it is an omen that one of the 
family will soon die. I can remember, many years 
ago, o])serving a band of coyotes on a ridge over- 
looking our camp. Every one of them, one after the 
other, barked directly toward our lodge. The very 
same day, when 1 came suddenly upon a coyote 
among the willows, it turned and barked toward me. 
They were omens of death, for my sister died within a 
few days.” 

'I’he camp fire was now burning low. Every one sat 
gazing silently into the glowing bed of coals. From 
the depths of the woods came the mournful hooting of 
an owl, called because of his appearance, Ko-ko-ndt- 
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.st6k(‘. (Ears-f’ar-iipai’t). The IndiaDs listened in silent 
awe, believing it was a ghost. The lih-uikfeet have a 
superstitious dread of owls and say that “ their ways 
are evil, because they dread the s\in-light and travel 
only at night.” They believe they are the restless and 
unhappy spirits of people long dead, who were trans- 
formed into owls because of their evil deeds. Being 
dissatisfied with their abode in the spirit world, they 
continue revisiting their old haunts, crying dolefully 
through the night, and seeking to bring misfortune to 
the living. When the hooting came nearer, and was 
joined by the voice of another owl, the people Itecame 
uneasy. When he finally .settled in a l)ig tree, close to 
the camp, some of the women became greatly alarmed. 
Brings-down-th(i-Sun .said, “ Listen ! he calls his own 
name, Ko ko-niit-.stbkc ; Ko-ko-mH-.st5ke ; Ko-ko imt- 
stbke (Eai's-far-apart ; Ears-far-apart; Ears-far-apart). 
You can easily distinguish the different voi(!es in a 
fomily of owls ; the deep notes of the father, the higher 
tones of the mother, and the small voices of the child- 
ren.” Nitana declared that, shortly before her si.ster 
died, an owl had been .seen looking in at the do('r of 
her lodge. When Spotted Eagle, the medicine man, 
was told of the incident, he warned her sister that it 
was an evil omen and gave her a charm to use, if the 
owl ever returned. 

In order to satisfy the women of our camp, and to 
effectually ward off’ any injury from the owl, Brings- 
down-the-Sun called back, “ Noks-.sto-mo-au (You are 
my relative).” The Blackfect believed that an owl will 
do no harm to a company, if he thinks one of his 
relatives is present. 

The old chief then arose, saying : “ I see the Last 
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Brother is pointing downwards toward tlie prairie, and 
it is time for us to sleep. The niglits are now short 
and the light of day will come again quickly. When 
the sun rises, and is high in the sky, I will return to 
continue my talk.'’ 
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BRINGS-DOWN-THE-SITN TALKS ABOUT BIRDS AND THE STARS 

Variety of song-birds in the Blackfoot Country.— Brings-down-tho-Sun 
tolls of the habits of the birds and explains their songs. - He gives 
the Blackfeet names for the moons.- How to read the signs in the 
skies. — He tells the ancient star-legends of The Seven Brothers 
(Great Bear), and The Lost Children (Pleiades). 

In the morning, I was awakened by the musical song of 
the western lark Sjmrrow. 1 lay watching him seated 
on the tip top of a lodge pole, enjoying himself in the 
bright warm rays of the rising sun. Every few minutes 
he raised his crown, and throwing back his head, burst 
into his plaintive song, “ Che-che-che-wde-che,” the 
fourth syllable with a rising, and the last with a falling 
inflection. The Blackfeet call him the Gros Ventre bird, 
because they are unable to understand his song, which 
they say sounds like the Gros Ventre language. 

The wonderful song of the western meadow' lark, with 
its loud clear notes, was frequently heard both in the 
morning and at twilight. He closely resembles the 
meadow lark of the eastern states, although his song is 
very dififerent, resembling more that of the hermit 
thrush. 

One of the most interesting of the song birds of the 
Blackfoot country, is the chestnut collared longspur, 
called black breast by the Indians. He sang at all times, 
through the heat of midday and even during the night. 
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r\m OI.D NOKTH TRAIL 

When ridinsT aeross the plains, I saw liim along old 
trails and al)andoncd wagon roads, running swiftly 
ahead of niy horse, or springing from the ground and 
mounting to a height of about fifty feet, when Ik 
extended his wings and fluttered slowly to tlu^ ground, 
always against the wind, and singing a cheerful, rippling 
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song. I do not recall hearing a longspur singing while 
mounting into the air, but only when descending. His 
song reminded me of that of the English linnet. 

During hot days in early summer, I often heard over 

Indian cami)s “ pallid horned larks,” singing so high up in 
the fiir, ns to be entirely out of sight. But, if I watched 
closely, they would re-appear and sing, while floatin 
downwards. From their continuous singing, while at 
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lofty height, it secnKul as if they must he rejoieiug iu a 
cool ])reeze, diseovered high above the suii-heated 
earth. 

A few days before the formation of a large Blackfeet 
camp, while walking a half mile from the camp, I found 
a nest with five eggs, which a western lark sparrow had 
made in a moist meadow, where the grass and wild 
flowers grew luxuriantly. The grazing Indian horses 
soon stripped the ground of all vegetation as closely as 
if cut with a scythe. Visiting the place a week later, I 
found three nearly fledged young larks in the nest. 
Their hatching and nurture had proceeded without 
interruption, notwithstanding the horses had tramped 
all around tlnun, and had eaten away their protective 
covering, leaving them exposed and in plain view. 
Other birds that I had found on the Blackfeet plains, 
were the vesper sparrow, white-throated sparrow, 
cliicadee, goldfinch, king bird, kingfisher, cat bird, 
raven, Brewer blackbird, long-billed curlew, Wilson 
snipe, herring gull, and yellow warbler. 

When Brings-down-the-Sun had taken his seat on 
the log, and was placidly smoking his everyday pipe, I 
asked him to tell me the Blackfeet names for the 
different birds and to explain the meanings of their 
songs. The old chief said, “ The birds that you see 
making so much disturbance near the camp, chattering 
while flying from tree to tree, and looking eagerly for 
scraps, are called Ma-mi-as-ich-imi (long tails or 
magpies). 1 look upon them as my friends because they 
always come first to my coyote bait, when I am catching 
eagles. They say to each other, ‘ J.ong tails fly on 
ahead and fasten your provision bag to another tree.' 
If you take notice you will see them flying ahead of 
each other, continually in search of food. The old 
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women often sing tlies(' words as a s1nnil)er song to 
children.” 

A large woodpeck(‘r with red wings liglited on a 
dead tree near ))y, lie hammered diligently with his 
bill on the hollow trunk, making a loud noise, but 
suddenly stopped to give his cry. Pointing up to him, 
Brings-down-the-Sun said : “ That fellow was saying, in 
the Blackfect tongue, to the worms and bugs in the 
old trees ‘ Stick your heads out now for I want to eat 
you.’ 

"‘The 0-toch-koki (yellow breast, meadow lark, or 
prairie robin) is called big-stern bird, because he is so 
broad across the back, lie is one of the first birds to 
come in the spring. We are always glad to see him, 
because we know that summer is near. He has many 
songs and sings in different tongues. All of the Indian 
tribes understand the songs of the yellow breast. He 
sings in Blackfoot, ‘ Nat-sia-ke-oa-se-kim-aki,’ ‘Good 
Whistler (his wife) is a selfish woman,’ also ‘ Kit-o-kin- 
tsit-o-tsin-aicht,’ ‘ The fat is part of his liver,’ and another 
one, which we consider very impudent, ‘ Kitaki-ma-siks- 
a-stoki,’ ‘ Your sister has a black skin.’ 

“When the Isik-o-ka-c (black breast, or chestnut 
collared loiigspur) is flying, he sings, ‘ Kiowa-kinix-apis- 
is-tsis-ta-kits-itope,’ ‘ Spread out your blanket and 1 will 
light upon it.’ 

“ The Nepe-c, Summer bringers (white-throated 
sparrows), sing, ‘The leaves are budding and summer 
is coming.’ They also sing, ‘ It-sis-oks-is-taki,’ 
‘ Crushed inside.’ Goldfinches are called grease birds, 
because they have the yellow colour of grease, or tallow. 
The cat bird is ‘ Pokaup ’ (the baby), because he cries 

ao like a baby.’’ When a king bird alighted among 
some berry bushes and began a loud chattering, Brings-- 
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(lowii-thc-Sun said, “ There is the Si-kim-e-iiewan 
(stingy- with-his-berries). The Blackfeet women gave 
him this name, for the reason that, when tliey are 
gathering berries and disturb him, he flics about, fussing 
and chattering, as if angry, l)ecause they are gathering 
his berries. There are some small dark coloured birds, 
which live in winter close to the springs that never 
freeze. Wlieiuiver we call ‘Meat! Meat!' they begin 
to dance. The swallows are called fii’e birds, because 
there is a legend that th(‘.y brought the first fire to the 
Indians. 

“ The Raven is very wise. lie knows more than any 
of th(^ birds. We have found that he always tells the 
truth, so we watch his actions very closel}", that we 
may be able to look into the future. If w(i see a raven 
circling high in the air over camp, we know that a 
messenger will soon come from a distance bearing news. 
In former days, when we wer('. on a buffalo hunt and 
found no game, if we saw I’avens playing together on a 
ridge, we took our course in that dii’ccdion, knowing we 
should soon secaire meat. If we were on a war exped- 
ition, and saw ravens light in the trail ahead of us 
and two of them had their heads close together, as if 
whispering, we hurried to get into ambush, because the 
ravens knew an enemy was appi'oaching, and were 
giving us warning. 

“ The kildeer is called Kit-se-pit-se-koye. They say 
that, if its nest is robbed of the eggs, or young birds, it 
grieves so deeply, and cries so hard, it will fall uj)on 
the ground. The Ma-pit-so-to-e, Brings-something 
from- the- water, is a little smaller than the kildeer, but 
of nearly the same colour. 

“Snipe are called So-otak-skan, Shadow in the water, 
because they stand in shallow water, where they can see 

I I 2 
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tlieir own shadow. Then; is a bird a little larger than a 
snipe, with long leg.s and a black bi'east. The Stony 
Indians understand him and say he sings in their 
language, ‘ Buffalo ! Buffalo ! ’ 

“ The Rooster sings when he wakens in the morning, 
‘ Nep6-aka. Get up ! ’ The curlew is oiir Ma-ken-iraa. 
If anyone kills a curlew, or steals its young, we believe a 
storm will arise. The Beta is the golden eagle. Se- 
ka-kin-eoa is the white headed eagle. Pekoke is the 
buzzard. 

“The fish hawk is called Pa-tse-ksis-acom (Mistake 
Thunder), because he is so dangerous. It is said that 
an Indian once climbed to a fish hawk’s nest, on a high 
cliff to secure the young birds. When he came to a 
dangerous place on the cliff, the old birds swooped down 
on him with such force, that he was thrown over the 
cliff and killed. Ever since that time, we have called 
them Mistake Thunder, meaning that they are as 
powerful and as dangerous as the Thunder (or 
lightning)” When a night hawk flew overhead, 
Brings-down-the-Sun, looking up, called out, “ Pisto 
(Short face), shoot down now.” I followed his gaze in 
time to see the night hawk fall like a flash, making the 
peculiar, rushing noise with his wings, which we call 
“ booming,” but the Blackfeet call it “ tearing his wings 
off.” 

It was a very hot day, and the chiefs head evidently 
pained him, for he placed his hand upon his forehead, 
saying, “ I have a long scar here, just over the temple, 
where a wild horse kicked me, when I was a young man. 
Ever since that time, whenever the sun is hot, or the 
wind blows hard, the old scar becomes quite painful. 
You have heard the old saying, ' My dogs are scattered, 
and I must gather them together and go away, but. 
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wh(3n the sun is set, iny dogs will come together again.’ ” 
This was a Blackfoot figure of speech, by which he 
meant that he was tired and must stop, but would 
continue his talk in the cool of the evening. 

A golden sunset was fading over the Rocky Moun- 
tains, when Brings-down-the-Sun returned to our 
camp. With the night came a cool breeze from the 
mountains, which made us draw closely together 
around the outside fire. It was our last night in 
camp, and many of the North Piegans came for a 
fiirewcll visit. At sunrise we were to start for the 
south. The camp fire lighted up the tops of tlie green 
cottonwoods, the swarthy faces of the Indians, with 
their brightly coloured blankets and clothes decorated 
with beads and porcupine quills, and the lorlges, with 
tlndr picturesque tops and crowns of tapering poles. 
Beyond the circle of the firelight was tin; Idack line of 
the forest. Menakc, Long Hair and Nitana were 
roasting meat on long sticks. They also roasted over 
tlie hot coals peeled stalks of Po-kint-somo (wild 
rhubarb). "I'he roasted stalk was S 2 )rinkled with salt 
and eaten hot. In early summer wild rhubarb, pre- 
pared in this way, has a delicious and delicate flavour. 
Menake also brewed from roots a refreshing drink, 
tasting like root beer. It was made by boiling, in a 
kettle, a mixture of the poch-coi-as-sukas (smell mouth, 
Western sweet cicely) and siksocasim (Indian horc- 
hound). 

Brings-down-the-Sun, as was his custom, sat apart. 
He was quietly smoking, gazing dreamily into the fire. 
Knowing that he would soon l»egin his talk, I was busy 
pi’eparing my writing materials and notebooks. The 
old chief had noticed my movements, for he said 
to Menake, “ My white sou over there reminds me of a 
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gopher (ground squirrel). He runs in one direction, as 
if about to steal something, and then he quickly jumps 
up again and darts in another. He never sits still for 
a moment.” When he finally came into the circle of 
the camp fire, and took his customary scat on the big 
log, the Indians knew he was ready to talk and became 
silent. Knocking the ashes from his pipe, he laid it 
beside him on the log, and began to speak. 

“ My father used to lie beside the fire on long winter 
evenings, giving me instructions, and recounting the 
interesting events that happened during his life. He 
taught me how to look into the future, by observing tlie 
warnings of the animals, and how to know the dift’erent 
moons, whic.h enabled him to keep his rc(!ords, by 
watching the changes in the seasons, and by studying 
the hal)its of birds and wild animals.” 

Calkndah of Moons. 

“ We call the moon of early winter, — ‘ After the first 
snowfall ’ (November), or ‘ Time of the first Chinook ’ ' 
(last of De(!. and early January). 

“ Midwinter, — ‘ When the buffalo calves are black,’ or, 
‘ When the heavy snows come,’ or, ‘ The time, when the 
jackrabbit whistles at night ’ (January). 

“ When we see the first signs of spring, wo say, ‘ The 
home days are coming.’ 

“ Early spring, — ‘ The time for sore eyes ’ (snow blind- 
ness) (March), or, ‘ When the ice breaks up in the rivers ’ 
(April). 

“ We call spring, — ‘ When the geese come,’ or, ‘ The 
time when the leaves arc budding,’ or, ‘ When the buffalo 
plant is in flower,’ or, ‘When the buffalo calves are yellow,’ 
or, ‘ When the grass becomes green.’ 

* A warm wind from the Pacific Ocean. 
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“ Late spring, — ‘ Time of liigh water ’ (June). 

“ Early summer, — ‘ Tlic moon of flowers ’ (late June 
and early July). 

“ Summer is, — ‘Home days’ (July and August). 

“ Autumn is, — ‘ When the leaves are yellow ’ (Sep- 
tember), ‘ Time of the first frost.’ 

“ Late autumn, — ‘ After the leaves fall off’ (October), 
or, ‘ Wlien the geese fly south ’ (last of Oct. and first of 
Nov.).” 

Foketelling Events by Signs in the Sky 

“ My fixther taught me to read the signs in tlie heaxcus : 

‘ When the Akatsis (TiUriat or Rain- Rosier, i.e. Rainbow) 
a])pcars in the sky I know the Tliundcr Ohifd is roping 
the rain and the storm will slow nj*. When the fires of 
the Northmen (Aurora) ' flash in the winter sky, it is a 
sign that a violent wind will arise. When the Sun 
paints both his checks, that is, when two Sun Dogs ’ (Ick- 
ski) appear on both sidi's of the Sun, it is a warning that 
fierce storms, w'ith violent winds and severe cold, are 
coming. When the Sun paints his face on the fore- 
head, chin and both eJuseks (four Sun Dogs), it is a 
warning that a chief will soon di(!. 

“ When a heavy storm is raging, I can foretell 
whether the. weather will clear up by a certain cloud 
formation in the south west, at the time of sunset. 
When I see ‘ a star-feeding ’ (the Blackfeet name for 
Comet ^), it is a sign of famine and sickness, and when 
the Sun hides his face (Eclipse '), I know that a great 
chief is about to die.’ That bright star (pointing 
overhead), we call the Day Star.’ Sometimes, if you 
look carefully, even while the Sun is in the sky, you can 
see the Day Star shining almost overhead. My father 


^ See Appendix. 
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told mo many stories about the stars of the night sky, 
explaining how they came there. There is one family 
of stars in the northern sky, which we call ‘ The Seven 
Brothers.’ * When we wish to know the time at night, 
we say, ‘ How does the Last Brother point ? ’ ’ I will 
tell you the story of 


“ Thr Seven Bhotheks (Great Bear). 

“ There was once a camp of ten lodges. In one of 
them there lived a family of nine children, seven boys 
and two girls. While the six older brothers were away 
on the war-path, the eldest girl, Bear-Skin- Woman, 
married a gri^izly bear. Her father was so angered 
that, with the help of the others, he surrounded the 
grizzly’s cave and killed him. WJien Bear-Skin-Woinan 
knew of her husband’s death, she took a piece of his 
skin and wore it for her medicine. One night, by 
means of her husband’s supernatural power, she was 
changed into a huge grizzly bear, and attacked the 
camp, killing everyone, including her father and 
mother. She spared her youngest brother and sister, 
Okinai (Body Chief) and Sinopa (Kit-Fox). Bear-Skin- 
Woman then changed herself into her former shape and 
returned to the lodge, occupied by her brother and 
sister. Okinai and Sinopa were greatly frightened 
when they overheard her talking to herself, planning 
how she might kill them. One day, when Sinopa went 
to the river for water, .she met her six brothers return- 
ing from the war-path. Having explained to them 
the danger, they planned to rescue her. Gathering 
many prickly pears, they directed Sinopa to place them 


^ See Appendix. 
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in front of the lodge in such a way, that the safe 
ap})roach would be by a narrow path. At midnight the 
children quietly left the lodge, carefully avoiding the 
prickly pears, and safely passed out to their waiting 
brothers. But Bear- Skin- Woman, hearing them leave 
the lodge, followed, only to step on the prickly pears. 
Roaring with pain, she immediately changed herself 
into a bear and ran after her brothers. Okinai proved 
to be a medicine man, with supernatural power, even 
greater than his sister’s. When Bear- Skin- Woman 
overtook them, he shot an arrow into the air. 
Immediately the brothers found themselves just as far 
ill advance of their terrible sister as the arrow dew. 
When she again drew near, Okinai waved his Medicine 
Feather, which brought thick underbrush in her way. 
Tlicn he made a lake to come between. Finally, for 
tho fourth and last effort to escape, he made a large 
tree, into which the seven brothers and their little 
sister climbed. But the giizzly knocked the four lowest 
from the tree, and was about to kill them, when Okinai 
waved his Medicine Feather, and singing the song, 

“ ‘ There is no place to be saved except in tlio sky,’ 

shot an arrow into the air. Immediately the little 
sister arose to the sky. He shot six arrows, and each 
time a brother went up. Finally, Okinai himself 
followed, and all of them together formed the family of 
the ‘ Seven Brothers.’ They took the same position in 
the sky they had in the tree. The small star at one 
side (of the handle) is Sinopa, ‘ the little sister,’ ^ 
while the four at the bottom arc the brothers who had 
been knocked from the tree by their terrible sister ‘ The 
Grizzly.’ ” 


^ See Appendix. 
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Legend of the Lost Children. (Pleiades.) 

There is «t1so a family of six small stars we call the 
‘Lost Children' (Pleiades).^ These children were lost 
a great many 5^cars ago from a large camp of Blackfect, 
during the moon, when the buffalo calves are yellow 
(spring). The Indians had been running buffalo over a 
j)iskun and had secured a large number, among them 
many buffalo calves. The little yellow hides were given 
to the childrcm, who played with them a game of l)uffalo. 
There was a poor family of six children who were 
unalde to secure any of tlic yellow skins and wcuit 
naked. One day, when many of the children! were on 
the prairie, playing buffalo togetlier, putting the skins 
over their heads and running after caedi other, they 
made fun of the poor children, calling tlunii ‘ scabby old 
bulls,' and shouting derisively that ‘ their hair was old 
and black and coming out.' The six cliildren did not 
go home with the rest. Tlicy were ashamed becniuse 
their pnrents gave them no yellow skins. They 
wandered off on the plains and were taken up to the 
sky. They arc ]iot seen during the moon, when the 
buffalo calves are yellow (spring, the time of their 
shame), but, every year, when the calves turn brown 
(autumn), the lost children can be seen in the sky every 
night." 


^ Soo Appendix. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

Lkcend oj’’ Poia, the Christ Story oe the 
Bi.ackfeet ’ 

I^rin^^s-(l<)WM-tlle-SuIl tells the beautiful star-legeiul of Pma, who was 
born in the sky as Star Hoy, caiiie down to earth, lived in poverty 
among the Hlackfeet, and was called T^)ia (Scarface) in derision. — 
Through his bravery he reached the home of the Sun, where his scar 
was removeil. -The Sun God sent him back t<> earth to instruct the 
Hlackfeet in Sun worship.— -After establisliiug the ceremonial of the 
Sun-dance l^iia returned to the home of the Sun and became a 
Morning Star. Hrings-down-the-Sun explains the conjunction of 
two Morning Stars. — Tells about the constellations.— -Sacred 
articles brought from the home of the Sun. His explanation of a 
brilliant meteor.- Interruptions to my slumber.- In early dawn on 
Tjookout Butte I behold Venus and .Jupiter in conjunction. — 
Sunrise on the plains. — An early start. —Farewell of Brings-down- 
the-Sun. 


Tiieue arc two hriglit .stars tliat sometimes rise 
together, just hefore the sun comes up, Morning Star 
anti Young 'Morning Star or Star Boy (referring to 
the eonj unction of the planets Venus and Jupiter 
hefore daybreak )d 1 will tell you the story of tliese 
two Morning Stars, as it was related to me by my 
father, liaving been handed down to him through 
many generations/' 


Legend of Star Boy (Later, Poia, Scarface) 

“Wc know not when the Sun-dance had its origin. 
It was long ago, when the Blackfeet used dogs for 

' See Appendix. 
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beasts of burden instead of horses ; when they 
stretched the legs and bodies of their dogs on sticks 
to make them large, and when they used stones 
instead of wooden pegs to hold down their lodges. 
In those days, during the moon of flowers (early 
summer), our people were camped near the mountains. 
It was a cloudless night and a warm wind blew over 
the prairie. Two young girls were sleeping in the 
long grass outside the lodge. Before daylueak, tlie 
eldest sister, So-at-Ba-ki (Featlier Woman), awoke. 



SUMMKR CaMI* UK TIIK BLAUKFKKT NEAR THE MOUNTAINS 


The Morning Stsir was just rising from the prairie. 
He wa.s very beautiful, shining througli the elear air 
of early morning. She lay gazing at this wonderful 
star, until he seemed very close to her, and she 
imagined that he was her lover. Finally she awoke 
her sister, exclaiming, ‘ Look at the Morning Star ! 
He is beautiful and must be very wise. Many of the 
young men have wanted to marry me, l»ut I love 
oidy the Morning Star.’ When the leaves were 
turning yellow (autumn), So-at-sa-ki became very 
unhappy, finding herself with child. She was a pure 
maiden, although not knowing the father of her child. 
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When the people discovered her secret, they taunted 
and ridiculed her, until she wanted to die. One day 
while the geese were flying southward, Bo-at-sa-ki 
went alone to the river for water. As she was 
returning home, she beheld a young man standing 
before her in the trail. She modestly turned aside 
to pass, but he put forth his hand, as if to detain 
her, and she said angrily, ‘ Stand aside ! None of 
the young men have ever before dared to stop me.’ 
He replied, ‘ I am the Morning Star. One night, 
during the moon of flowers, I beheld you sleeping in 
the open and loved you. I have now come to ask 
you to return with me to the sky, to the lodge of 
my father, the Sun, where we will live together, and 
you will have no more trouble.’ 

“ Then So-at-sa-ki remembered the night in spring, 
when she slept outside the lodge, and now realised that 
Morning Star was her husband. She saw in his hair a 
yellow plume, and in his hand a juniper branch with a 
spider web hanging from one end. lie was tall and 
straight and his hair was long and shining. Ilia 
beautiful clothes were of soft-tanjied skins, and from 
them came a fragrance of pine and sweet grass. So-at- 
sa-ki replied hesitatingly, ‘ I must first say farewell to 
my father and mother.’ But Morning Star allowed 
her to speak to no one. Fastening the feather in her 
hair and giving her the juniper branch to hold, he 
directed her to shut her eyes. She held the upper 
strand of the spider web in her hand and placed her 
feet upon the lower one. When he told her to open 
her eyes, she was in the sky. They were standing to- 
gether before a large lodge. Morning Star said, 

‘ This is the home of my father and mother, the Sun 
and the Moon,’ and bade her enter. It was day-time 
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and tlie Sun was away on his long journey, l)ut the 
Moon was at home. Morning Star addressed his 
motlier saying, ‘ One niglit T beheld this girl sleeping 
on the prairie. T loved her and she is now my wife.^ 
The Moon welcomed So-at-sa-ki to their home. In the 
evening, when the Sun Chief came home, he also glndly 
received her. The Moon clothed So-at-sa-ki in a soft- 
tanned buckskin dress, trimmcal with elk-teeth. She 
also presented her with wristlets of elk-teeth and an 
elk-skin robe, decorated with the sacred paint, saying, 
‘ I give you these liccause you have married our son.' 
So-at-sa-ki lived liappily in the sky with Morning Star, 
and learned many wonderful things. When her (‘hild 
was born, they called him Star Boy. 1lie Moon then 
gave So-at-sa-ki a root digger, saying, ‘ This should be 
used only ])y pure women. You can dig all kinds of roots 
with it, but I warn you not to dig up the large turnip 
growing near the home of the Spider Man. You have 
now a child and it would bring unhappim^ss to us all.' 

“ Eveiy whore So-at-sa-ki went, she carricul her bal)y 
and the root <liggcr. She often saw the large turnip, 
but was afraid to touch it. One day, while passing the 
wonderful turnip, she thought of the mysterious 
warning of the Moon, and became curious to see what 
might be underneath, flaying her baby on the ground, 
she dug until her root digger stuck fast. Two large 
cranes came flying from the east. So-at-sa-ki besought 
them to help her. Thrice she called in vain, but upon 
the fourth call, they circled and lighted beside her. 
The chief crane sat upon one side of the turnip and 
his wife on the other. He took hold of the turnip with 
his long sharp bill, and moved it backwards and 
forwards, singing the medicine song, 

‘ This root is sacrod. Wherever I dig, my roots are sacred/ 
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“ lie iepe«‘ited this song to the north, south, east and 
west. After tlie fourth song lie pulled up the turni}). 
So-at-sa-ki looked through the hole and beheld the 
eartli. Although she had not known it, the turnip had 
filled the same hole, through which Morning Star had 
brought her into the sky. Looking down, she saw the 
camp of the Blackfeet, where she had lived. She sat 
for a lonu' wliile cfazino' at the old himiliar s(‘,enes. Idie 
young men were playing games. The women were 
tanning hides and making lodges, gathering berries on 
the hills, and ei'ossing the meadows to the river for 
water. When she turned to go home, she was crying, 
for she felt lonely, and longed to he hack again upon 
the green prairies with her own people. When 8o-at- 
sa-ki arrived at the lodge, IVIorning Star and his mother 
were waiting. As soon as Morning Star looked at his 
wife, he exedaimed, ‘ You have dug up the sacred 
turnip ! ’ When she did not reply, the Moon said, ‘ 1 
warned you not to dig u|) the turnip, because I love 
Star Boy and do not wish to part with him.’ Nothing 
more was said, because it was day-time and the great 
Hun Chief was still away on his long journey. In the 
evening, when he entered the lodge, he exclaimed, 
‘ What is the matter with my daughter ? She looks 
sad and must be in trouble.’ So-at-sa-ki replied, ‘ Y"es, 
I am homesick, because 1 have to-day looked down 
upon my people.’ ’Jdien the Hun Chief was angry and 
said to Morning Star, ‘ If she has disobeyed, you must 
send her home,’ The Moon interceded for So-at-sa-ki, 
but the Sun answered, ‘ She can no longer be happy 
with us. It is better for her to return to her own 
people.’ Morning Star led So-at-sa-ki to the home of 
the Spider Man, whose web had drawn her up to the 
sky. He placed on her head the sacred Medicine 
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Bonnet, which is worn only by pure women. He laid 
Star Boy on her breast, and wrapping them both in the 
elk-skin robe, bade her farewell, saying, ‘ We will let 
you down into the centre of the Indian camp and the 
people will behold you as you come from the sky.’ 
The Spider Man then carefully let them down through 
the hole to the earth. 

“ It was an evening in midsummer, during the moon 
when the berries are ripe, when So-at-sa-ki was let down 
from the sky. Many of the people were outside their 
lodges, when suddenly they beheld a bright light in the 
northern sky. They saw it pa,ss across the heavens and 
watched, until it sank to the ground. When the 
Indians reached the place, where the star had fallen, 
they saw a strange looking bundle. When tlie elk-skin 
cover was opened, they found a woman and her child. 
So-at-sa-ki was recognised by her parents. She returned 
to their lodge and lived with them, but never was happy. 
She used to go with Star Boy to the summit of a high 
ridge, where she sat aftid mourned for her husband. One 
night she remained alone upon the ridge. Before day- 
break, when Morning Star arose from the plains, she 
begged him to take her back. Then he spoke to her, 
‘ You disobeyed and therefore cannot return to the sky. 
Your sin is the cause of your sorrow and has brought 
trouble to you and your people.’ 

“ Before So-at-sa-ki died, she told all these things to 
her father and mother, just as I now tell them to you. 
Star Boy’s grandparents also died. Although born in 
the home of the Sun, he was very poor. He had no 
clothes, not even moccasins to wear. He was so timid 
and shy that he never played with other children. 
When the Blackfeet moved camp, he always followed 
barefoot, far behind the rest of the tribe. He feared to 
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travel with the other people, because the other boys 
stoned and abused him On his fa(*.e was a mysterious 
sear, which became more marked as he grew older. He 
was ridiculed by everyone and in derision was called 
Poia (Scarface), 

When Poia became a young man, he loved a maiden 
of his own tribe. She was very beautiful and the 
daughter of a leading chief. Many of the young men 
wanted to marry her, but she refused them all. Poia 
sent this maiden a present, with the message that he 
wanted to marry her, but she was proud and disdained 
his love. She scornfully told him, she would not accept 
him as her lover, until he would T^emove the scar from 
his face. Scarface was deeply grieved by the reply. 
He consulted with an old medicine woman, his only friend. 
She revealed to him, that the scar had been placed on 
liis face by the Sun God, and that only the Sun himself 
could remove it. Poia resolved to go to the home of 
the Sun God. The medicine woman made moccasins 
for him and gave him a supply of pemmican. 

Poia journeyed alone across the plains and through 
the mountains, enduring many hardships and great 
dangers. Finally he came to the Big Water (Pacific 
Ocean). For three days and three nights he lay upon 
the shore, fasting and praying to the Sun God. On the 
evening of the fourth day, he beheld a bright trail 
leading across the water. He travelled this path until 
he drew near the home of the Sun, when he hid himself 
and waited. In the morning, the great Sun Chief came 
from his lodge, ready for his daily journey. He did not 
recognise Poia. Angered at beholding a creature from 
the earth, he said to the Moon, his wife, " I will kill him, 
for he comes from a good-for-nothing-race,^ but she 
interceded and saved his life. Morning Star, their only 
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son, a yoiiiifj; man with a liandsomc face and ])caiitifully 
dressed, came forth from tlie lodge. He brought with 
him dried sw'eet grass, wliich he ])urned as incense. lie 
first placed Poi’a in the sacred smoke, and then led him 
into the jiresence of his father and mother, the Sun and 
the Moon. Poia related the story of his long journey, 
becaiuse of his rejection 1)y the girl he loved. Morning 
Star then saw how sad and worn he looked. IFe felt 
sorry for him and promised to help him. 

PoVa lived in the lodge of the Sun and Moon with 
Morning Star. Once, when they were huntijig together, 
Poia killed seven enormous birds, whicli had threatened 
the life of Morning Star. He presente<l four of the 
dead bii’ds to the Sun and three to the Moon. The Sun 
rejoiced, when he knew that the dangerous Ihrds were 
killed, and the Moon felt so grateful, tliat she l)esought 
her husband to repay him. On the int(‘rcession of 
Morning Star, the Sun (^od consented to remove the 
scar. He also appointed Poia as his messengcu’ to the 
Blackfeet, })romising, if they would give a festival 
(Sun-dance) in his honour, once every year, he would 
r(‘store their sick to health. He taught Poia the secrets 
of the Sun-dance, and instructed him in the prayers and 
songs to be used. He gave him two raven feathers to 
wear as a sign that he came from the Sun, and a robe of 
soft-tanned elk-skin, with the warning that it must be 
worn only by a virtuous woman. She can then give 
the Sun-dance and the sick will recover. Morning Star 
gave him a magic flute and a wonderful song, with 
which he would be able to charm the heart of the girl 
he loved. 

“ Poia returned to the earth and the Blackfeet camp 
by the Wolf Trnil (Milky Way), the short path to the 
earth. When he had fully instructed his people con- 
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cerning tlie Suii-daiice, the Sun God took liim hack to 
the sky witli the girl he loved. When Poia i*eturned 
to the lionie of tlie Sun, the Sun (Slod made him bright 
and beautiful, just like his father, Morning Star.^ In 
those days Morning Star and liis son could be seen 
togethej* in the east. Because PoVa a2)pears first in the 
sky, tlie Biackfeet often mistake liim for his father, 
and he is tlierefore sometimes called l*oks-o-|)iks-o-aks, 
Mistake Morning Star. 

“ 1 remember,” continued Brings-dovcn-the-Sun, 
‘‘ when I was a young man, seeing these two bright 
stai’s rising, one after tlie other, l)efore the Sun. 
Then, if we were going on a war, or liunting expedi- 
tion, my father would awake me, saying, ‘ My son, 1 
see Morning Star and Young Morning Star in the sky 
above tlie prairie. Day will soon break and it is time 
we were started.’ For many years these stars have 
travelled apart. I have also seen them togethei* in the 
evening sky. They went down after the sun. This 
summer. Morning Star and Poia are again travelling 
together. I sec them in the eastern sky, rising to- 
gether over the prairie before dawn. Poia (iomes up 
first. His father, Morning Star, rises soon afterwards, 
and then his grandfather, the Sun. 

“Morning Star was given to us as a sign to herald 
the coming of the Sun. When he appears above the 
horizon, we know a new day is about to dawn. Many 
medicine men have dreamed of the Sun, and of the 
Moon, but I have never yet heard of one so powerful as 
to dream of Morning Star, because he shows himself in 
the sky for such a short time. 

“ The ‘ Star that stands still ’ ^ (North Star) is 
different from other stars, because it never moves. All 

* See Appendix. 
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the other stars walk round it. It is a hole in the sky, 
the same hole through which So-at-sa-ki was first di awn 
up to the sky and then let down again to earth. It is 
the hole, through which she gazed upon the earth, after 
digging up the forbidden turnip. Its light is the 
radiaiice from the home of the Sun God shining through. 
The half circle of stars to the east (Northern Crown) 
is the lodge of the Spider Man, and the five bright stars 
just beyond (in the constellation of Hercules) are his 
five fingers, with which he spun the web, upon which 
So-at-sa-ki was let dowji from the sky. Whenever you 
see the half-buried and overgrown c.ireles, or clusters of 
stones on the plains, marking the sites of Blaekfeet 
camps in the ancient days, when they used stones to 
hold down the sides of their lodges, you will know why 
the half-circle of stars was called by our fathers, ‘ The 
Lodge of the Spider Man.’ 

“ When So-at-sa-ki came back to earth from the lodge 
of the Sun, she brought with her the sacred Medicine 
Bonnet and dress trimmed with elk teeth, the Turnip 
Digger, Sweet Grass (incense), and the Prongs for lift- 
ing hot coals from the fire. Ever since those days, 
these sacred articles have been used in the Sun-dance 
by the woman who makes the vow. The Turnip 
Digger is always tied to the Medicine Case, containing 
the Medicine Bonnet, and it now hangs from the tripod 
behind my lodge.” 

Brings-down-the-Sun then arose .saying, “ The Last 
Brother is now pointing towards the horizon. Day will 
soon dawn and it is time for us to sleep.” As we 
turned to gaze at the constellation of the Great Bear, 
a ball of fire suddenly appeared high in the northern 
sky. It flashed across the heavens, leaving in its wake 
a beaut iful light, and burst into a shower of sparks, as 
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it vanished in the southern sky. The Indians were 
filled with awe and broke out in exclamations of wonder 
and of fear. Some said it was a Dusty Star (Meteor), 
others that it was too large for a Dusty Star, which is 
always small and looks like a star changing its place in 
the sky. Those, who were filled with dread, spoke of 
it in subdued whispers as Is-tsi, — “ The Fire ” ; and said 
it was an omen of bad luck. 

Brings-down-the-Sun had been silent. When I 
asked his explanation of the strange sign, he said, “The 
Sun God is all powerful, he watches over every one and 
sees everything. The Great Mystery may have sent 
this wonderful star as a warning, that there will be 
much sickness during the coming winter, or, it may be 
a sign that a great chief has just died. By a great 
chief I mean a man who ha<l a good heart and has lived 
a straight life.” When Brings-down-the-Sun had 
finished speaking, the North Piegans quietly withdrew 
to their lodges. 

When 1 laid down on my blankets, beneath the big 
cottonwood, the moon had risen over Lookout Butte, 
and was shining upon my bed, through an opening in 
the trees. My mind was filled with thoughts of the 
poetical beauty of the legends 1 had just heard from 
Brings-down-the-Sun ; of the wonderful imagination of 
the ancient Blackfeet medicine men who originated 
them ; of the brilliant beauty of the night skies, which 
had inspired them, and of the .scrupulous care with 
which they had been handed down from father to 
son. 

These inspiring thoughts al)out the heavens were 
rudely interrupted by my old enemy, Kops-ksis-e, the 
North Piegan watch dog. He came prowling through 
the trees, as if in search of lurking enemies. But he 
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was really on a thieving expedition to our camp for 
food, creeping stealthily along, like a moving shadow 
in the moonlight. When he eame very suddenly and 
unexpectedly on my l>ed, covered with white canvas, 
he was at first startled, and stood with half-suppressed 
growls, l)ut when he diseovered that it belonged to the 
white man, whom he had, from the first, hated and 
distrusted, his fear quickly changed to anger. With 
fierce barks and bristling hair, he advanced to drive me 
out. Fortunately, I understood the ways of Indian 
dogs. If I had shown any sign of fear, he would have 
attacked me with a sudden rush. But 1 seized a big 
stick, and went so quickly into action, that the 
thoroughly frightened Ko])S-ksis-e gave a scries of 
frightened yel]5s and fled into the forest. 

Returning to my blankets, I had no sooner fallen 
into a light sleep, than I was again aroused, by the 
sound of an Indian riding furiously down the steep 
embankment from the plain. When I heard him enter 
the woods, the thought at once flashed tlirough my 
mind, that it was Bull Plume, the defeated medicine 
man, coming to make me the victim of some vindictive 
purpose, before 1 (;ould leave his country. IVly bed was 
near a small path, a short cut from the main trail, 
which ran around our camp. I heard the rider coming 
down the trail, until he had turned into the side path, 
whi(!h would bring him directly to my bed. Jumping 
from my blankets, I hid in the thick underbrush. When 
his horse came to my canvas, shining in the moonlight, 
it reared and with a snort plunged to one side. For a 
moment, the rider lost his balance and swayed, as if to 
fall, but, qui(;kly recovering himself, he tried to force 
his horse across my bed. But the frightened animal 
went crashing aside into the underbrush and, to my 
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great relief, disappeared in the forest, his rider singing 
a Wolf song until lost in the distance. 

When the moon was high, I fell asleep. It seemed 
but a brief interval, until I was aroused, before daybreak, 
by Menake and Nitana preparing our morning meal. I 
rolled from my warm blankets into the chill air, witli a 
‘‘ tired feeling.’' I was soon refreshed by a cold bath in 
the river and by the fresh air of the woods in the early 
dawn. Taking my lariat, I liurried past the silent 
white lodges of the Nortli Piegans to tlic hills, where 
our horses were feeding. Passing from the shadows of 
the big trees to the open prairie, I was met by a gentle 
l)reeze, coming from the mountains, fragrant with the 
sweet odour of wild flowers and growing grass. 1 
climbed Lookout Butte arid, from its summit, saw the 
shadowy forms of our horses in a meadow nearby. On 
the eastern horizon I beheld the two magnific.ent 
planets, Venus and Jupiter, now in (conjunction. Jupiter 
had risen first, and I realised that he was Poi’a 
(Scarface), and that the (jther planet was his fathei*, 
Morning Star. 

While driving the horses back to ('am[), J heard the 
distant cries of wolves and (‘oyotes. The Bo(3kies wei’c 
beginning to flush with a soft rosy light, reflected from 
the eastern sky. Then the higher summits were 
touched ])y the first direct rays of the sun. The red 
glow crept slowly down, lighting up in turn the dark 
timbered slopes lielow, until, at length, the sun rose 
majestically above the plains, and the whole landscape 
was flooded with the brilliant and glorious light of a 
new (lay. Diveetly, there burst fortli, on all sides, a 
bird ehorus of wonderful harmony and gladness, as if 
all nature joined in welcoming the Sun-God’s coming. 
I recognised the bird notes of thrushes, white-crowned 
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sparrows and Maryland yellow-throats, from the willows 
and cottonwoods of the river valley, and of prairie 
larks. Savanna sparrows and horned larks, from the 
near-by ridges of the plains. 

The camp had been dismantled and the morning 
meal was ready, when I returned. When our outfit 
was packed, and we were prepared to start, Brings- 
down-the-Sun and his family came to say farewell. We 
wondered at seeing the old chief leading his favourite 
saddle horse, Soks-kinne (Loud Voice). Soks-kinne, 
with his beautiful head and long silvery mane and tail, 
was a familiar friend with all tlie tribe. Altliough a 
noted race-horse, he was intelligent, docile and reliable, 
and a child could safely ride him. Brings-dowu-the- 
Sun was greatly attached to him, as to an old and 
faithful friend. To our astonishment, he presented the 
horse to Mcnake, saying : “ I now give you Soks-kinne, 
because I have felt grateful to you, ever since you 
cared for the dead bodies of my daughter, Pretty 
Blanket, and her three children. I know that your 
heart is good, because you alone, of all your people, were 
not afraid to go to them, when they were murdered in 
your country by Wakes-up-last, when he was crazed by 
the white man’s fire water.” ^ But Menakc refused to 
take Soks-kinne, explaining that she knew how highly 
he valued the horse, and she wanted no reward. 
Brings-down-the-Sun laid his hand affectionately on 
Soks-kinne’s head, saying, “ I prize this horse more than 
anything else that I possess. I resolved to give him to 
you, because you were kind to my dead children, Vjut 
I am glad that you have refused to take him, and now 
1 know that your heart is good. Whenever any of 
your friends or relatives may come to visit in our 

* See Appendix. 
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country, they will alwayfj be well cared for in my 
camp/^ 

I shook hands with all of my Indian brothers and 
sisters. When I came to say farewell to the old chief, 
he presented me with his stone pipe, explaining that it 
was his “ everyday pipe,’' which he had smoked for 
many years. He said in his farewell talk, “ My 
children, I have n^ver before gone into any camp to sit 
and talk, day after day, with strangers, as I have done 
with you. My heart will be heavy after you have 
gone, and 1 will feel lonely every time I look at your 
camping ground.” 

When I mounted my horse, the old chief gazed 
towards the rising sun and, lifting his hand impressively, 
prayed, 

“ Hear, Oh Sun ! May he go safely while travelling afar ! 

May we live long and continue to be friends ! 

May we both meet and be happy again ! 

In Blackfeet : 

Haiyu ! Haiyu ! Natosin ! Nach-ki-tach-sa-po-au 
ach-kach-piiina 
Acksi-sam-a-ik-so-ko 
I ta-ma- tau -tat-si-sinna. 

As wc rode slowly away towards the open plains, I 
turned in my saddle for a last look, and saw Brings- 
down-thc-Sun walking with bowed head, along the 
wooded trail toward his camp, leading his favourite 
horse, Soks-kinne, and followed by his faithful old dog, 
Kops-ksis-e, 
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Fourteen years passed since I first went among 
the Blackfeet. In the meantime death has made a 2 )pal- 
ling inroads upon tlie ranks of their leading chiefs 
and medicine men, and but few of my friends are left. 
There have passed over the “ Wolf Trail ” 0-mis-tai-po- 
kah, the head chief ; Mad Wolf, their grea test orator and 
leader of the Sun-dance ; Running Crane, leader of the 
southern division ; Sik-si-ka-koan, the scout ; Double 
Runner ; Elk Horn ; Little Plume ; Flat Tail ; Drags-his- 
robe ; Morning Plume and Running Rabbit; the 
doctors Ear Rings and Awunna; and the medicine men 
Spotted Eagle and Bull Child, and many others. 

At the last Sun-dance of the Blackfeet, I could not 
suppress a feeling of sadness, because of the absence of 
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the familiar and inspiring figures of so many of their 
leaders and because of the visible indifference of the 
people towards the old chiefs, who were still living. 

1 found the once noted chief and medicine man, 
Brings-down-the-Sun, in a small poor lodge on the 
outskirts of the camp, unnoticed and seemingly 
unknown by the younger generation of the Blackfect. 
He had come from his home in Alberta to attend their 
tribal festival, and to lead in the ceremonials of the 
8un-lodge. I saw him standing in his customary 
position before the sacred booth, praying and waiting. 
But, instead of having the jieople come before him for 
his blessing, as in former days, they were thronging the 
horse races and social dances, and the young men were 
engaged in a base ball game by the side of the Sun- 
lodge. 

I heard the sorrowful entreaty of an elderly chief,* 
made to the younger men, exhorting them to keep up 
the religion of their fathers. He said : 

“ Young men, come forth and help us ! You now hav(! homers of 
your own and should do your share? in keeping up the worship of 
the >Sun. You no longer an? helpers, Vmt sit idly by and seem 
willing to abandon all of our old religious customs. While we live, 
we should keep up our religion. You now seem to care only for 
whisky, gambling, and horse racing.” 

I was presetit when the Blackfoot agent permitted 
the tribe to assemble in their annual summer encamp- 
ment, but his arbitrary interference prevented the 
religious ceremonies of the Sun-dance. Much prepara- 
tion had already been made to fulfil the vow made by a 
woman to give the Sun-dance to secure the recovery of 
her .sick son. The subsequent death of the boy and the 
prevalence of sickness and mourning for deceased 
relatives, during the encampment, filled the people with 
gloom and despondency. They very naturally attributed 
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their misfortunes to their inability to fulfil the vow. At 
that time a council of chiefs, to which I was invited, was 
held beside the unfinished Sun-lodge. While I was 
seated in their midst, Stock-stchi, an old friend of Mad 
Wolfs, arose and addressing me said ; 

“ You have been among us for many years, and have attended 
many of our ceremonials. Have you ever seen a disturbance, or 
anything harmful, that has been caused by our Sun-dance 

Then turning towards the council he continued v(;ry 
earnestly, 

‘‘We know that there is nothing injurious to our people in the 
Sun-dance. On the other hand, we have seen much that is bad at 
the dances of the white people. It has been our custom, during 
many years, to assemble once every summer for this festival, in 
honour of the Sun God. We fast and pray, that we may be able 
to lead good lives and to act more kindly towards each other. T 
do not understand why the white men desire to put an end to our 
^religious ceremonials. What harm can they do to our people? If 
they deprive us of our religion, we will liave nothing left, for we 
know of no other that can take its place. We do not understand 
the white man’s religion. The Black Robes (Catholic Priests) 
teach us one thing and the Men-with- white-neck ties (Protestant 
Missionaries) teach us another; so we are confused. We believe 
that the Sun God is all powerful, for every spring he makes the 
trees to bud and the grass to grow. We see these things with our 
own eyes, and, therefore, know that all life comes from him.” 

Thou, again towards me, Stock-stchi said, 

“If the [ndians should go to a church, where the white men 
were holding their religious ceremonials, and would order them to 
stop, what would they do ? ” 

The attention of the council was fixed upon me, and 
they waited in dignified silence for my reply. After 
considering for a moment, I said, 

“ The white men, where I live, know nothing about your religion. 
Many things have been told to them about you that are not true. 
T have come to live among you, that I might learn the truth from 
you, and then tell the truth to the white people. The hearts of 
many of the white men feel warm towards their red brothers, and 
when they know the truth about you, they may act more wisely.’* 
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Willi these, words, T arose to de])art and the council 
broke up. 

These incidents in luy recent experience indicate the 
drift of events and the changed conditions of the 
Blackfeet, which have brought to an end the develop- 
ment of such illustrious chiefs as 0 -mis-tai-j) 0 -kah, 
IVlad Wolf, Brings-down-the-Sun and Running Ci'ane. 
The growth of such strong and noble characters, out of 
the seemingly unfavourable moral soil of Sun Worship 
seems unaccountable. Their unselfish and patriotic 
livi's, devoted to the welfare of their tribe, rise before 
me in strange and painful contrast with the selfish 
and sordid lives of many of the rich and powerful 
of my race. The latter’s wealth and power, notwith- 
standing the advantages of education and Christianity, 
are not devoted to the amelioration, but tend rather 
to increase the sufi'ering and degradation of their fellow 
men. 

The constantly increasing migration of white settlers, 
like the rising tide of the sea, meant the inevitable 
extinction of the herds of buffalo, which had formerly 
sustained the Blackfeet, and the other plains-tribes, with 
food and shelter. The extermination, in 1883, of the 
last of the.se great herds, gave the final death-blow to 
their tribal orgaui.sation and suddenly cut off their 
food supply, necessitating governmental relief to prevent 
their perishing of starvation. Then followed the 
governmental policy of herding the Indian tribes on 
reservations, and supporting them on a ration-system, 
which included blankets, clothing and food supplies, 
conditioned upon their remaining upon their reservations 
and refraining from acts of violence. The gratuitous 
support of the government and an enforced life of idle- 
ness inevitably tended to pauperise and degrade them. 
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And, as if to douldy seal tlusir fate, their contact with 
the white race was chiefly with its worst representatives, 
who liad gathered along the frontier to seek their fortunes. 
These looked upon the Indian as only an obstacle to 
their personal advantage, a hindrance to the progress 
of civilisation and of necessity to he extenuinated. 
No race, civilised, or uncivilised, could long withstand 
such adverse conditions. Moral decliiu; was the swift 
and sure lesult. Then came the economic luicessity of 
cutting down the Blackfeet Reservation limits, through 
selling their lands to the government by treaty, and tlie 
investment of the procce<ls in cattle and supplies, witli 
a view to making them self supporting. But, because 
of the inability of the Indians, from lack of experience, 
to adapt themselves to the new conditions, a,nd because 
of the incompetency of govermmmt agents to pi'operly 
handle their interests, their resources were wasted. 
Their cattle perished in large numbers, caud their rich 
grazing lands, which had long been a coveted prize to 
the cattle-men, were deplebsl through over-grazing and 
the machinations of the cattle kings. Their condition 
and th(! similar condition of other Indian tribes simul- 
taneously reached an acute stage. Dispossesscid of their 
ancestral domains, their armed resistance overcome, 
their source of subsistence destroyed, they had become 
the helpless dependents of the American nation, requiring 
immediate action and the highest statesmanship and con- 
structive philanthropy for their redemption. 

The accession of Theodore Roosevelt to the presidency 
in 1905 and of Francis E. Leupp, as Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, gave great impetus to the humane and 
progressive Indian policy of the government. This new 
policy, in general, seeks to dissolve the tribal 
organisation, to individualise the Indian, to make him a 
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self-supporting citizen, and to ultimately assimilate him 
with the white race. Under it the Indian receives full 
recognition of his rights and, at the same time, 
protection for his interests. Under it, the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs cuts up the reservations, 
civino: to all Indians a generous farm-allotment, and 
selling the remaining, or surplus Indian lands to the 
public for settlement. The proceeds of such sales are 
set aside as tribal funds, to be used for their general 
benefit by the government under a wise and provident 
trusteeship, which safeguards their interests. 

In pursuance of this policy, the House of Ilepre- 
sentatives, in 1900, passed a bill to survey and open 
for settlement lands formerly included in the Blackfeet 
Reservation in Montana, comprising about one and a 
half million acres. The disposal of those lands is now 
well under way. Irrigation systems are also being 
constructed at the expense of the tribal funds, which 
will give inc)'(?ased value to land heretofore unavailable 
for agriculture. 

Under the passing of the old conditions and the 
coming in of the new 2 )oliey, the younger generation 
of Blackfeet is already responding, and manifesting a 
capacity for improvement. They are becoming the 
owners of real estate, and are developing thrift and an 
ability to provide for the future. A visitor to-day, 
in the Blackfeet country, unless he should happen to 
come at a time when they have quit work and have 
assembled for a few days’ recreation in their tribal camp, 
would not know that he was among Indians. He 
would now see a marked advance towards civilised 
conditions, and a striking contrast between the older 
generation of Indians, who, because of their fixed habits 
of hereditary savagery, are incapable of work, or a 
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settled occupation, and their children, who are being 
educated and trained to work and to industrial pursuits. 
The industrious are rapidly becoming self-supporting. 
Some of them live in well-made and comfortable houses, 
and own ranches, with large herds of cattle and horses. 
They wear white men’s clothes, purchased from the 
trading stores, own high priced wagons and buggies 
and make use of modern farming implements. 

The mental and spiritual slavery of the Blackfeet, 
under their “Medicine” .superstitions, and the un- 
checked ravages of tuberculo,si3 and other diseases, 
which have come with the white men, offer a promising 
field of usefulness for the medical missionary. I’here is 
also a great opportunity for the practical missionary, 
who will not only teach the Blackfeet Christianity, but 
also by personal contact and personal example teach 
them how to live, in respect to hygiene, industry and 
thrift, how to become self-supporting and make the 
most out of their environment. 

The whole question of lifting up the Indian is one of 
economical, educational, and moral difficulty to both 
state and church. They are together responsible for its 
solution, the work of each supplementing the other. 

Christian missions among the Blackfeet have not yet 
made equal progress with the government. Nevertheless, 
the virility of the Blackfeet character, and the robustness 
of their physical manhood, under the old conditions of 
barbarism, give assurance of what should be forthcoming 
under Christianity, rightly applied. The Blackfeet 
stock is endowed with as favourable equalities for 
grafting upon it the fruits of our Christian Civilisation, 
as was the Anglo-Saxon before its conversion to 
Christianity. 
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SIOUX DANCE 

Pagt 243. 

Allegretto 
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WAR SONG 
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War cry. 
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Page. 281 . 
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APPENDIX II 


Page 15. — “This region should be reserved as a National Park 
and Game Preserve.” 

There is a Bill before Congress which proposes to create this tract 
of mountain country into a National Park. The Public Lands 
Committee of the Senate in reporting the Bill to the Sixtieth 
Congress said : 

“ This Bill proposes to create a National Park which will be 
fittingly called ‘Glacier National Park.’ The territory embraced 
contains about 1,400 square miles with approximately equal areas 
on the east and west of the summit of the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains and immediately south of the International Boundary 
line. 

“The park will embrace more than 60 glaciers, 250 lakes and 
many streams. From this area waters flow to the Hudson Bay, 
Gulf of Mexico, and the Pacific Ocean. The mountain scenery is 
of unparalleled grandeur and beauty. Mt. Cleveland, the highest 
peak, has an elevation of 10,434 feet and there are numerous other 
rugged peaks and mountains varying in heights from 6,000 to 
10,000 feet above the sea level. Mountain goats, mountain sheep 
(Bighorn), grizzly and black bears, deer, wapiti, and moose are still 
to be found, as well as a great variety of birds, and it is believed 
these game animals and birds will increase in numbers, if 
protected by law, to such an extent as to furnish in the overflow 
from the park a tempting supply to sportsmen for all time to 
come.” 

The following Editorial concerning the proposed National Park is 
from the Outlook, New York, April 16, 1910. 

“ In North-western Montana, fronting on the Canadian boundary 
line, lies a tract of mountainous country which it is proposed in a 
Bill now before Congress to turn into a National Park. It is not a 
large tract — from south to north it covers approximately sixty miles. 
Yet within its limits is comprised the most beautiful portion of the 
range of the Rocky Mountains lying within the limits of the United 
States. The range there is narrow. The great grass-covered 
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northern prairies sweep up to within twenty miles of the Continental 
Divide. There is no intervening mass of foothills to break in upon 
and tone down the abruptness of the approach. From out on the 
prairies can be seen, within easy distance, the jirecipitous crags and 
the hanging glaciers of a typical Alpine region ; and, on the other 
hand, from the summit of Chief Mountain on a clear morning one 
may look out on an ocean of prairie in which the Sweet (arass Hills, 
over a hundred miles away, appear to twinkle in the very foreground. 
The tract contains also an apex of the continent. Tn its centre 
rises the Blackfoot Mountain, with the great Blackfoot Glacier, 
containing almost as much ice as the Corner Glacier at Zermatt, 
descending from its eastern slope. The water from this glacier forms 
the Ht. Mary’s River, which, running north-westward, joins the 
Saskatchewan and ultimati'ly finds its way into Hudson Bay. Near 
another slope of the mountain rises Cutbank Ci'eek, flowing south- 
westerly into the Marias, the Missouri, the Mississippi, and ulti- 
mately the Gulf of Mexico ; while on the wt^stern slope of the 
mountain is found one of the sourc(\s of the Flathead, a tributary 
of the Columbia, flowing westward into the Pacific. 


The proposed park would make a wonderful recreation ground 
for the American people. The summer and autumn climate is cold 
and bracing. The mountains and glaciers offer the only chance for 
mountaineering of real Alpine character (except that afforded by the 
Coast Range and Alaska) to be found within the limits of the United 
States. The trout of the cold St. Mary waters fight with a vigour 
that is seldom seen even in the famous streams of eastern Canada. 
And the mountains still shelter a sufficient number of our game 
animals (including our three most splendid species, the mountain 
sheep and goat and the grizzly bear) to enable tlie tract to become 
in time an important animal refuge. If by the action of Congress 
the pending Bill becomes a law and the Glacier National Park is 
established we shall have added to our system of National parks 
one which in many features is unlike, and which in its beauty and 
opportunities for wholesome pleasure will fitly supplement those 
which we already have.” 

Page 29, 30, 35. — “Sacred bundle of the Beaver Medicine” — 
“ Medicine Pipe ” and “ Medicine Bonnot.” 

The word “medicine,” when used as a noun by itself, means 
something endowed with supernatural power ; but, when used as 
an adjective-prefix, it also means sacred, or set apart for use in 
religious ceremonials. “ The sacred bundle of the Beaver Medicine ” 
is a bundle containing many skins of birds and animals thus set 
apart. It was believed to have been given originally to the Black- 
feet by the Beavers, and to have been handed down from generation 
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to generation. (See legend of its origin in Chapter 6.) It was only 
opened upon an important religious occasion, acccompanied by a 
ceremonial. For more extended comments on the significance and 
use of the word “ Medicine ” see Chapter XI. 

Page 50. — “ Parflechcs.” A raw-hide case used for packing 
in horse ti*ansportation and also as a trunk or receptacle for use 
inside the tipi. The parfleches ” and ‘‘ pemmican bags ” were a 
necessity for a nomadic people. Both were favourite objects for 
decoration to gratify their sense of the beautiful. They ordinarily 
used conventional designs of triangles combined in quadrangular 
forms and painted in red, blue and yellow. 

Page 53. — “ Their lodge poles were worn too short.” When 
changing camp, the small ends of the lodge poles were fastened to 
the horses’ sides, the large ends dragging behind upon the ground. 
The Blackfeet changed camp so frequently that their poles were 
soon worn too short for the lodges, requiring a new set of lodge 
poles every year. 

Page 152, 504. — “When Wake.s-up-last murdered all of his 
children.” The murder of Brings-down-the-Sun’s daughter (Pretty 
Blanket) and her three children, and Wakes-up-last’s suicide, was 
the result of the sale of bad whiskey, consisting largely of wood 
alcohol, to Blackfeet Indians by white saloon-keepers in the town 
of Cutbank, Montana. Their bodies lay for some time uncared 
for, because of the superstitious dread of touching the dead, until 
Menake prepared them for burial. Although the sale of whiskey 
to Indians is prohibited by United States Law the saloon-keepers 
escaped punishment. 

Page 157. — Father De Smet was a Jesuit priest noted in his day 
for his influence with the Indian tribes in the Xorth-West. His 
diary records that in 1841 he secured 30 brave Pend d’Oreilles to 
accompany him through the country of the Blackfeet, because the 
latter were so hostile to the whites that they never gave them any 
quarter. Later, in 1846, while living among the Blackfeet, he 
reported them equal in hospitality with other Indian tribes. 

Page 137, 193. — “ Travois.” A horse litter made of poles. Two 
poles were fastened like shafts to the sides of a horse, the small ends 
crossing above and in front of the horse’s head, while the large ends 
dragged behind on the ground. A cross-framing supported a net- 
work of raw-hide strips. Upon this .simple but ingenious device 
young children, the aged and sick were transported, also provisions 
and camp equipage. Sometimes a canopy, constructed of bent 
branches and a skin covering, was used for protection from sun and 
rain. 


American composer, to go with me to 
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the camps of the Blackfeet. During his stay in my Indian tipi, I 
proposed his composing an opera founded on the story of Poia 
(page 491), the most ancient tradition of the Blackfeet, using an 
Indian environment and Indian musical themes. The opera, which 
was named ‘‘ Poia,” was completed by Mr. Nevin in the spring of 
1906. Mr. Randolph Hartley of Now York wrote the libretto. 
The music was played for the first time in concert form by the 
Pittsburg Orchestra, January 16th, 1907. Poia was accepted for 
production by the Berlin Royal Opera House in June, 1909. The 
premier performance took place April 23, 1910, and was followed 
by three other performances. The opera was superbly staged, both 
as to scenery and costumes, and was sung by a strong cast of the 
Berlin Royal Opera. The second performance, was attended by the 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess and othiT members of the 
Royal Family. 

Page 307. — “ Counting Coups.” 

To “ count coups ” is to narrate deeds of valour. The bravest 
coup was to strike, or even touch an enemy before killing him. It 
was also counted as a coup to capture a weapon or article of clothing 
such as a shield, war shirt, or war bonnet. 

Page 312. — “Bull Child wore a robe famous among the Black- 
feet.” This robe was purchased by Dr. Clark Wissler for the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City, and is 
exhibited in their collection from the Blackfeet. Its design and the 
instructions as to how it should be made, were given to Bririgs- 
Down-the Sun in a dream (page 430). 

Page 425. — “We call the thunder Isis-a-kummi (Thunder-bird).” 

Nearly all of the widely spread tribes of the Algonquian stock, 
as well as other ethnical divisions of the Red Indians, had a myth 
concerning the awe-inspiring mystery of nature we call thunder and 
lightning. They personified this mysterious and supernatural 
power in the Thunder-bird, which they worshipped and to which 
they made propitiatory sacrifices. We find it among the Micmacsof 
Nova Scotia, the Passaraaquoddies of Maine ; the Hurons, Ottawas, 
and Mississiquas of Lake Ontario ; the Ojibways of Lake Superior, 
the Crees of Hudson Bay ; the Athabascan tribes of Northern 
Canada, the Illinois of the middle west, the Comanclies of the south- 
west, the Moquis of Arizona, all the plains-tribes and those of the 
north-western Pacific Coast. 

The Blackfeet have a tradition that the Thunder-bird was once 
overcome by a snowstorm and descended into their camp. It was 
taken to the lodge of the head chief, where many of the tribe 
assembled. Its feathers had many colours like the rainbow and its 
claws were long and green. When it suddenly dew from the lodge, 
the Indians rushed out and .saw it disappearing among the storm 
clouds. 
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Tho Indian belief made the storm cloud the Thunder-bird’s 
vehicle, behind which he moved through the air, making peals of 
thunder by flapping his wings, and shooting forth lightning flashes 
by the blinking of his all-penetrating eyes. 

The legendary habitation of the Thunder-bird was usually in 
a high mountain, or inaccessible crag in the tribe’s vicinity. The 
Blackfeet believed its homo to bo in a great cavern near the 
summit of Chief Mountain, one of the most precipitous peaks of 
the Rocky Mountains. The family of Thunderers of the Passama- 
quoddies of Maine were said to dwell in the great cavern of Mount 
Katahdin. The Pottawotomies located the Thunder-bird in one 
of the high mountain peaks of Thunder Bay on Lake Superior. 
The Ojibways assigned their Thunder-bird to a high mountain 
west of thcRiL The Illinois, now almost extinct, had a legend 
about the “ Paieusen ” or Man-Devouring-P>ird,” which dwelt 
among the high cliffs on the Mississippi River, Tiear the present 
town of Alton. Fts efligy was carved and painted in large 
dimensions on the face of a perpendicular clitt* overlooking the 
Mississippi River. Father Marquette gives a vivid description 
of it in the narrative of his voyage down that river in 1673. 
The Makah Indians of Cape Flattery named the mountain back of 
Clyoquot on Vancouver Island as his dwelling place, where, “on 
the shores of a small lake are quantities of whales’ bones, which 
the Thunder-bird had killed.” The Thlinkeets (Esquimaux) of 
Alaska have a tradition of a mythical person named Chethl, 
“ who, in the form of a great bird, frequented the crater of Mount 
Edgecuiiibe, m^ar Sitka, feeding upon whales, which he carried 
there in his talons.” 

The Thunder-bird was frequently represcmted in Blackfeet 
religious ceremonials. Its symbol was also painted on shields, 
weapons and war clothes for inspiring courage, and on tipis for 
invoking protection in behalf of the family. 

Pogo 437. — “Piskun A natural trap, usually a perpendicular 
cliff or cut -bank, used for capturing game on a large scale and 
requiring the co-operation of many Indians. This method of killing 
V^uffalo by frightening and rusliing them over a cliff to their death, 
was used by the Blackfeet in ancient times, when the buffalo were 
plentiful and their weapons primitive, but was abandoned after 
the introduction of horses and fire-arms. The approaches to the 
piskun wert^ fenced to guide the frightened animals to the verge of 
the cliff. This hunting device for securing by wholesale their 
winter supplies of meat resembles the “ deer-fences,” which formerly 
the Chippewa Indians constructed with much ingenuity and labour, 
extending for miles through the unbroken forests of Michigan, and 
across the general direction of the deer-migration, bringing them 
within the range of the Indians’ weapons in ambush. The 
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Blackfeet also built a corral about the foot of the clilF, to pre- 
vent the escape of any buffalo, which were not killed outright by 
tlie fall. The locations of piskuns are still easily recognised by the 
darker green of the grass, showing the soil-enrichment from animal 
slaughter. Numerous flint arrowheads and other relics of the chase 
are also found there. 

Page 465. — Tribal regulations for hunting buffalo were not 
characteristic of the Blackfeet alone, but were used by the other 
plains-tribes as a necessary protection for their common interests. 
According to the journal of Alexander Henry (a partner in the 
North-Western Company of Montreal, 1H06), the tribal policy of 
the Mandans, in the matter of hunting buffalo, was one of comity 
towards neighbouring tribes at peace with them, of provident con- 
servation in hunting them, and of humane consideration of the 
poorest and helpless in the distribution of the ineat. The exercise 
of police power to pn'vent private exploitation of the natural 
resources owned in common, fell into disuse with the advent of the 
whites. The Blackfeet, together with the other plains-tribes, 
finally joined with the white hunter in a blind and reckless 
slaughter of the vast herds of buffalo, until they became practically 
extinct in 1883. 

Page 478, — “I see the I^ast Brother is pointing downwards 
towards the prairie.” The pointing of the “ Last Brother ” 
furnished the Blackfeet with their night sky clock. This method of 
telling time in the night is well known to shepherds and cattle 
herders, whose night occupation keeps them continually in the open. 
Observation soon teaches them that the “ Last Brother ” or end 
star of the handle of the Great Dipper, describc's a great circle 
around the North Star once in twenty-four hours and therefore, 
that its pointing or relative position with the horizon would mark 
the time, as on a great dial-face. 

It should be noted, however, that “ star time gains three minutes 
and fifty nine seconds on solar tinu^ every twenty-four hours. If, 
therefore tlie ‘Last Brother’ occupied a certain position in the 
sky at midnight of June 1st, on September 1st it would have the 
same position at 6 p.rn. This variation would not affect the Indians’ 
use of this method, for they never had need for other than an 
approximate record of time, that being the one thing they had more 
of than they knew what to do with.” (Dr. J. A. Brashcar.) 

Page 487. — “ When the Akatsis (Lariat, or Rainbow) appears 
in the sky.” The rainbow symbol is sometimes used in Indian 
decoration to represent the Thunder bird. Other tribes call it 
“The Rain’s Hat,” “The Great Spirit’s Fish Line,” and “ Strong- 
medicine- to-drive-away -rain.” 

Page 487. — “ When the fires of the Northmen (Aurora Borealis) 
flash in the winter sky.” 
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The Aurora Borealis is also called by the plains Indians, “ The 
Light of the Northern Dancers,” “Sacred Cloud,” “The White 
Man's Fire,” and “ The Mysterious Fire of the North.” Tho Indians 
of Vancouver Island believe that the light is caused by the fires 
of a tribe of Indian manikin, who live near the North Pole and 
boil out their blubber on the ice. 

Page 487. — “ When the sun paints both his cheeks, that is, 
when the Sun-dogs (Ick ski) appear.” The concept, used in Indian 
sign-language to represent Sun-dogs, is “ Fires to warm the Sun.” 
The Shoshones’ name for the phenomenon is “ Tho Sun’s Winter 
Ear-rings.” 

“ When tlie parhelia, or Sun-dogs appear in very cold weather, 
the Sioux say that ' the Sun has kindled a fire.’ When the Sun 
is eclipsed, they say it ‘faints or dies.’ The Sun ‘ travels ’ while 
the ground is motionless.” (Rev. J. O. Dorsey.) 

Page 487. — “ When I see a star feeding (Blackfeet name for 
comet).” “Comets have been regarded among all nations from the 
earliest ages as portents of evil. It is therefore not surprising that 
this superstition should be found among the Blackfeet. The appear- 
ance of several very bright comets during the 16tli and 17th 
centuries caused universal alarm. Andrew Pare writes of the 
comet of 1528 : ‘This comet was so horrible and so dreadful and 
inspired such terror in men’s minds, that some died from fear alone, 
others by illness caused by fear.’ Famine was generally supposed 
to follow the appearance of a comet. The recent return of Halley’s 
Comet stirred up dormant superstition in the minds of multitudes of 
people, even those of intelligence, and from every part of Christen- 
dom, we have learned of the fear and dread associated with tho 
comet’s near approach to tho sun and to the earth. It is true that 
the tail of the comet came in contact with the earth, as has occurred 
with other comets in the past, but it is known that it is built up of 
such tenuous matters, that it could have no effect upon the earth 
that could be detected with the most refined instruments. Sir 
Robert Hall has well said, ‘The effect could not be greater than the 
contact of a rhinoceros with a cobweb.’” (Dr. J. A. Brashear.) 

Page 487. — “When the sun hides his face.” 

“ A total eclipse of the sun is commonly regarded as the fore- 
runner of war, disease and death among the nations of the earth. 
The writer of this note observed a total eclipse of the sun among a 
tribe of Winemucca Indians in Nevada, January 1st, 1900. They 
looked upon the phenomena in dread silence and yet with stolid 
bravery while, at the same time, a Chinese settlement near by made 
a dreadful noise by beating upon tin and other vessels to drive off 
the supposed dragon from the face of the sun.” 

(Dr. J. A. Brashear.) 

Page 487. — “ Day Star.” In general the plains-tribes had more 
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special names for stars and constellations than the mountains 
tribes. The Blackfeet called Mars the Big-Fire-Star/' and Venus 
“ The Day Star ” because visible in the daytime. 

“ When at its greatest brilliancy, the planet Venus can easily be 
seen overhead in a clear sky, even at midday. The period of visi- 
bility covers several weeks, but varies slightly from year to year.” 

(Dr. J. A. Brashear.) 

Page 488. — ‘The Seven Brothers’ (Great Bear), also known in 
England as the ‘Plough’ and ‘Wain.’” According to a Sioux 
legend, “ the four stars of the bowl of the dipper are called 
the ‘ bier.’ It is borne by four men, behind whom comes the train 
of mourners. The second star in the handle has a very small one 
(the Little Sister) beside it. The Sioux say, ‘ it is she, who goes 
with her young one weeping ’ ” (following the bier). 

(Rev. J. O. Dorsey.) 

Page 489. — “The Little Sister” star is the smaller one of the 
two stars, at the bend in the handle of the dipper. In the older 
astronomy the brighter star is called “ IVEizar,” and its companion 
“ Alcor.” Mizar itself is a double star, one of the most beautiful 
visible to the naked eye. 

Page 490. — “There is also a family of six small stars we call 
the ‘Lost Children ’ (Pleiades).” “This beautiful and brilliant group 
of seven stars, bringing its name Pleiadcvs down from the ancients, 
has always been the central object in the astronomy of the world. 
It has been mentioned by many writers during the past ages. 
Job refers to them twice and the prophet Amos once. Only 
six stars are visible to the ordinary vision, but the seventh can 
readily be seen with a favouring atmosphere, and when the observer 
knows just where to look for it. Professor Langley has seen 
thirteen stars in the Pleiades in the clear sky of Mount Etna. 
The telescope shows many stars in the environs of this beautiful 
constellation. The photographic camera reveals to us the fact that 
the brighter stars are surrounded with vast fields of nebulous 
matter.” (Dr. J. A. Brashear.) 

Page 491. — “Morning Star and Young Morning Star or Legend 
of Star Boy (Later Scarface, or Poia).” “ The conjunction of two 
planets, that is their near approach to each otlier, has always been 
of deep significance to the untutored nations of the earth ; indeed 
to many of the learned it was considered a portent fraught with 
great good or evil. Even Bacon in his ‘ Astrologia Sana ’ tells us 
that these phenomena are not to be rejected lightly. 

“ There can be conjunctions of any of the planets, but their 
importance seem to have been derived both from their near 
approach to each other, and from the increased brilliancy of their 
light. The degree of brilliance depends upon their distance from 
the earth at the time of conjunction. 
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“In July, 1905, the date when the Star Boy legend was 
narrated by Brings-down-the-Sun, Venus and Jupiter were in 
conjunction as Morning Stars. The Indians were doubtless attracted 
by the brilliant spectacle of the two planets ‘ travelling together,’ 
but very probably recognised them by their characteristic colours. 

“ Because of the remarkably close approach of these two planets 
to each other, it was a rare and brilliant conjunction attracting 
the attention of astronomers all ovtir the world. Between the 
3rd and 4th of July they seemed to the naked eye to be almost 
in contact. They were both included in the field of the telescope at 
the same time, being separated by only a minute in right ascension, 
or about one-thirtieth of the diameter of the moon, and, north 
and south, by a little more than one-half of the diameter of the 
moon, ?*.«., fifteen minutes. Jupiter (Star Boy) came up first, 
followed by Morning Star (Venus). 

“Venus and Jupiter were in conjunction just before sunrise, 
October 14th, 1908. They were in conjunction again August 11th, 
1909. The conjunction of Venus and Saturn on June 5th, 1910, 
will be very beautiful on account of their near approach to each 
other, which will be closest just before sunrise.” 

(I)r. J. A. Brashear.) 

Page 499. — “The Star that stands still.” “The North Star has 
a motion around the true pole at this epoch of one and one-third 
degrees, or in other words, it is nearly three times the diameter 
of the Moon away from the true pole of the heavens. This 
motion is so slow and so limited in extent that thc^ unaided eye 
would not likely detect it. In fact, the Polo Star has been near 
enough to the true pole of the heavens for many generations to 
satisfy all demands of the tutored as well as the untutored 
observers.” (Dr. .1. A. Brashear.) 

Pcuje 364. — “My botanical collection.” 

This collection of herbs and plants, with a description of their 
Indian names, uses and methods of preparation by the Blackfeet, is 
deposited in the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburg. The specimens 
were identified by Mr. O. K. Jennings, Assistant Curator of Botany. 

The same list was published by the Berlin Society for Anthro- 
pology, Ethnology and History (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic, Heft 2, 
1909), after a lecture by the author in the Imperial Museum for 
Ethnography, March 6, 1909. 


1. Materia medica op the Blackfeet. 

Katoya. Sweet Pine. — Balsam Fir. Abies lasiocarpa. Burned 
for incense in ceremonials. It was used in poultices for fevers and 
colds in the chest, also for hair oil by mixing with grease and for 
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perfume. It is more fragrant than ordinary balsam. When it 
grows in dry places it has a more concentrated and sweet 
odour. 

8e-Pat-Semo. Sweet Grass. Vanilla Grass. — Savastana odoraia. 
After drying, Sweet Grass was generally kept by plaiting several 
strands. It was burned for incense and used also for making hair 
tonic by soaking in water. In northern Europe and Sweden it is 
called Holy Grass, because, with other sweet scented grasses, it is 
strewn before the churches. It is found throughout the world 
in the cold north temperate zone, northern Europe, and Asia, 
Newfoundland to Alaska, south to New Jersey and Wisconsin 
to Colorado. 

Ek-Siso-Ke. Sharp Vine. — Bear Grass. Yucca ylauca. The 
roots were boilecl in water and used as a tonic for falling hair. 
The Blackfoet thought theie was no better remedy than the 
Ek-siso-ke for breaks and sprains. The roots were grated and 
placed in boiling water. The inflammation was reduced by holding 
the injured member in the rising steam. The roots were also 
placed upon cuts to stop bleeding and to allay inflammation. 

Nits-Ik-Opa. Double Root. — Squaw Root. Carum Gairducri. 
Used for sore throat and placed on swellings to draw out inflamma- 
tion. It was also eaten raw or boiled as a vegetable and used for 
flavouring stews. 

Oks-Pi-Poku. Sticky Root, also called Ap-Aks-Iboku. Wide 
Leaves. — Tufted Primrose or Alkali Lily. Pachylohus caespitosus. 
The root was poundc'd up and applied wet to sores and swellings to 
allay inflammation. It grows in alkali soil and is generally found 
in gravel beds. 

Apos-Ipoco. Tastes Dry. — Alum Root. Ifeuchera parvifolia. It 
was pounded up and used wot as an application for sores and swell- 
ings. It grows on gravel bottoms and alkali flats. 

Matoa-koa-ksi. Yellow Root or Swamp Root. — Willow Leaved 
Dock. Rumex salicifolius. It was boiled and used for many 
complaints but generally for swellings. It grows in swamps. 

Mais-to-nata. Crow Root. — Dotted Blazing Star, named 
because of the brilliant scarlet of its flowers. Lacinaria punctata. 
It was called Crow Root by the Blackfeet because it was eaten by 
crows and ravens in the autumn. The root was boiled and applied 
to swellings. A tea was also made with it for stomach-ache. It 
was sometimes eaten raw. 

0-MUCK-KAS. Big Turnip. — Parsnip. Leptotaenia multifida. 
Belonging to the carrot family, the Big Turnip is found on the sides 
of hills, growing in sandy loamy soil. It was gathered in the fall. 
The root was used to make a hot drink as a tonic for people in a 
weakened condition, and to make them fat. The root was also 
pounded up and burned for incense. When horses had the dis- 
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temper they were made to inhale smoke from this root. It was also 
mixed with brains and used in soft tanning. 

Pa-kito-ki. Gray i^eaves. — llouble Bladder Pod. Physaria 
didymocarpa. It is to be found growing on gravel bottoms. The 
Black feet chewed the plant for sore throats, also for cramps and 
stomach trouble. It was also placed in water with hot stones and 
used to allay swelling. 

A-8AT'CHIot-ake. Rattle Weed. — Purple Loco Weed, Crazy 
Weed. Aragallus lay opus. Some of the flowers are purple, others 
blue, yellow and white. It grows on gravel bottoms. The Blackfeet 
chewed it for sore throats to allay swellings. 

A-sa-po-pinats. Looks-like-a-plume. — Windflower or Round 
Fruited Anemone. Anemone ylohosa. It is adapted for a windy 
place and is found growing on hillsides where the wind strikes it, 
either on the plains, or in the mountains. In midsummer the flower 
turns into cotton which the Blackfeet burn on a hot coal for head- 
ache. 

Et-awa-asi. Makes-you-sneeze (Snuff). American White 
Hellebore. Veratrum speciosum. The plant grows to be about six 
feet high and is found in the mountain forests. The root is poison- 
ous for eating. It was gathered by the Blackfeet both in the fall 
and in the spring and was used for head-ache. They broke off a 
small piece of the root which was very dry and snuffed it up the 
nose. 

Sixa-wa-kasim. Black Root. — Red Bane Berry. Actaea aryuta. 
The beriies are both red and white. It is found near the mountains 
in the underbrush along rivers. The roots were boiled and used for 
coughs and colds. 

Siximas. Black Root. — White Bane Berry. Actaea eburnea. 
The root was boiled and used for coughs and colds. 

Six-ocasim. (Indian Horehound). It is not found on the 
prairies but in the mountains along streams. It was generally used 
after compounding with other plants, for babies’ colds. 

Kaksamis. She Sage. — Sweet Sage, Old Man, Pasturage Sage 
Brush. Artemisia frigida. The roots or tops were boiled and 
used as a drink for mountain fever. It was also chewed for heart- 
burn. Sage was generally tied to articles that were offered as 
sacrifices to the Sun. 

Otsque-eina. Blue Berry. — Oregon Grape. Berheris aqui- 
folium. The roots were boiled and used for stomach trouble, also 
for hemorrhages. It grew in the forest on the mountains, 

Apoks-ikim. Smell Foot. — Northern Valerian. Valeriana 
septentrionalis. A hot drink was made from the roots for stomach 
trouble. 

A-much-ko-iyatsis. Red Mouth Bush. — Paper Leaf Alder. 
Ahms tenuifolia. A hot drink was made of the bark and taken 
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for scrofula. The bark split readily and was also used for making 
stirrups, which were covered with raw-hide. The Blackfeet name 
originated because the bark when chewed made their mouths red. 

Ma-ne-kA“PE. Young Man. —Horse Mint. Monarda scabra. 
An eye wash was made by placing the blossoms in warm water and 
was used to allay inflammation. 

So-YA-iTS. Lies-on-his-belly. — Long Plumed Avens. Sieversia 
ciliata. It grows on the plains and in the mountains. The 
Blackfeet boiled it in water and used for sore and inflamed 
eyes. 

Kine. Rose Berries or Apis-is-kitsa-wa. — Tomato Flower. Says 
Rose. Rosa Sayi. A drink was made of the root and given 
to children for diarrhoea. The berries were sometimes eaten raw. 

Omaka-ka-tane-wan. Gopher Berries. — Wild potato, Ground 
Cherry, Cut Leaved Night Shade. Solarium trljlorum. The berries 
were boiled and given to cliildren for diarrhoea. The plants grow 
on prairie-dog hills. 

Kita-kop-sim. Garter Root or Pachsi, Dry Root. — Silver 
Wecid. Argentina anserina. The root was used for diarrhoea. 

Nuxapist. Little Blanket. — Indian Kernp, Dog Bane. 
Apoeynnm cannahinum, A drink was made by boiling the root in 
water and taken for a laxative. It was also used as a wash to 
prevent hair falling out. It grows on high cliffs and was gathered 
at all times of year. 

A-po-pik-a-tiss. Makes-your-hair-gray. — Pore Fungus. Poly- 
2)oru8. A small quantity was used as a purgative. It was said to 
make the hair gray if too large a dose was taken. It was also used 
for cleaning buckskin. 

At-si-po-koa. Fire Taste. — Sharp Leaved Beard Tongue. 
Pentstemon acuminatus. The Blackfeet named it At-si-po-koa 
because of its biting flavour. It was boiled in water and taken 
internally for cramps and pains in the stomach. It was also used 
to stop vomiting. 

Six-IN-OKO. Juniper. — Red Cedar. Juniperus scopuloruni. 
The berries were made into a tea to stop vomiting. The 
Juniper was used ceremonially on the altar of the sacred woman 
at the Sun-dance. 

Aks-peis. Sticky Weed. — Gum Plant. Orindelia squarrosa. 
The root was boiled and taken internally for liver trouble. It 
grows on the prairies. 

Opet-at-sapia. Oxttierrezia diversifoUa. Grows on the prairies in 
the foothills to the mountains. The roots were used by medicine men 
in doctoring. They placed red hot stones in water with the roots 
and made the patient inhale the steam. 

E-simatch-sis. Dye. — Evernia vulpina, A lichen that grows 
on pine trees. It was used as a yellow dye for porcupine quills. 
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The quills were placed with the dye in boiling water. It was also 
used for head ache. 

E-simatch-sis. Dye. — The Yellow Orthocarpus. Orthocarpus 
luteus. Used for dyeing gopher skins red. The plant was first 
pounded up and then pressed firmly upon the skin. It grows on the 
prairies. 

Ana-wawa-toks-tima. Buffalo Food. — Yellow Cancer Root. 
Thalcsia fascicnlata. Used by Buffalo medicine men in doctoring 
wounds. They chewed and blew it upon the wound. 

Ha-po-tun-a-kio-toi-yis. Joint Grass. — Scouring Rush. Eqnisetum 
hiemale. The grass was boiled in water and used as a drink, for 
horse medicine. 

Pach-co-i-au-saukas. Smell Mouth. — Western Sweet Cicely. 
Waahimjtonia diraricata. It was given to mares in winter. The 
Blackfiiet say that it put them in good condition for foaling. They 
placed it in the mares' mouths and made them chew it. A pleasant 
drink was made with a small piece of the Western Sweet Cicely 
root, a little more of the Sixocasim (Indian llorehound) to three 
cups of water. It was taken hot for colds or tickling in the 
throat. 

Toracco. 

Ka-ka-sin. Larb or Kinnekinick. — Bear Berry. Arctostaphy- 
lus uva icrsi. The leaves which are thick and evergreen were dried 
and used for smoking. The berries wore eaten raw and also used 
mashed in fat and fried. It grows in northern North America 
also northern Europe and Asia. 

0-makse-ka-ka-sin. Big Larb. — Pipsissewa, Princess Pine. Chhna- 
phila umbel lata. It fiourishes among decaying leaves in a sandy 
soil in the mountain forests of Northern North America. The 
dried leaves were u.sed for tobacco by all the Mountain Indians. 
The Blackfeet had a special preference for the Big Larb in 
smoking. 

2. Plants for Ceremonials. 

PoNO-KAU-siNNi. Tumip Elk Food. — Narrow Leaved Puccoon. 
Lithospermum liueari/olium. The tops were dried and used for 
burning as incense in ceremonials. 

So-Yo-Toi-Yis. Spring Grass or I-ta-pat-anis, Cut-your-finger. — 
Slough Grass Sledge. Carex nebrascensis praevia. The Blackfeet 
said it was the favourite grass of the buffalo and for this reason 
the medicine men tied it around the horns of the sacred buffalo 
head used in the Sun-dance ceremonials. It grows in marshy 
places on the prairies. 

A-pono-kauki. Paper Leaves or 0-to-kap-atsis. Yellow Flower. 
— Arrow l^eaved Balsam Root. BaUamorrhiza sagittata. The 
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large leaves were used in a ceremonial, while roasting Camass 
roots. 


3. Berries and Wild Vegetables Used for Eating. 

Ok-kun-okin. Berry. — Sarvis Berry, June Berry, Hervico 
Berry, Shad, May Cherry. Amelaimhie.r ohloiiyifolia, A tall 
slirub or small tree growing on the prairies, along side hills and 
in river bottoms. The berries ripen in midsummer generally about 
the middle of July. The Blackfeet used them in great quantities 
with stews, soups and meat. They also dried them for winter use. 
Violent pains often followed the eating of raw Sarvis l^erries. 

PuKKEEP. Choke Cherry. — Western Wild Cherry. Prunns 
(hiulssa. The Blackfeet say it does not ripen till later than the 
►Sarvis Berry, generally September or even October. They were 
used for soups, eaten raw, and pounded iq) and mixed with meat. 
The bark was boiled and used internally in combination with roots 
of the W(\stern Sweet Cicely, Northi'm Valerian, and Sixocasim 
(Indian Horehound). 

Mihs-is-a-misoi. Stink Wood. — Buffalo Berry, Silver Berry. 
ElaeaymiH ar(jeMfea, The Blackfeet gave it the name of Stink 
Wood b(*cause of the bad smell of the smoke. In gathering 
firewood a person was ridiculed if ho brought in Stink Wood. 
The berries were used for soup. Tlui bark was very tough and 
made strong ropii for tying skins and parfieches when raw-hide was 
not at hand. 

Im-a-toch-kot. Dog Feet. — DUpornr)i trarhyrarpum. It bears 
yellow berries which are eaten raw. 

Po-KiNT-soMO. Wild Rhubarb. — Cow Parsnip. Jferacleum 
lanatum. In the spring the stalks were eaten after being roasted 
over hot coals. The Blackfeet say the stalks are of two kinds 
which they designat(5 by Napim (He) and Skim (She). They peeled 
and split the stalk of the Skim before roasting but only p(;eled 
the Napim. A stalk of the Po-kint-somo was placed on the altar 
of the Sun-dance ceremonial. 

Pach-op-it-skinni. Lumpy Head. — Wild Potato, Spring Beauty. 
Claytonia lanceolata. The Wild Potato grew on the prairies and 
in the foothills of the mountains. The Blackfeet dug them 
in spring for eating, preparing them for eating by boiling. 

Ek-sik-a-pato-api. Looks Back. — Smart Weed. Polygonum 
histortoidea. The I'oot was used in soups and stews. 

Pesat-se-nekim. Funny Vine. — Wild Onion. Allium recurvatum. 
Eaten raw and also used for flavouring. 

Kach-a-tan. Tender Root. — Carolina Milk Vetch. Astragalus 
carolinianua. The root was gathered in the spring or fall and 
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eaten raw or cooked hy boiling in water. It grows on tlie gravel 
bottoms, or side-hills of the prairies. 

Eks-ix-ix. White Hoot. — Bitter Hoot, State Flower of Montana, 
Red Head Louisa. Lewisia redimva. The Blackfeet believed 
it was healthy food. They prepared it by boiling in water. It 
grows plentifully in the mountains. 

Sax-ika-kitsim. (Quick Smell). — American Wild Mint. Mentha 
canadensis. The leaves were placed in parfleches to flavour dried 
meat. It was also used to make tea. 

Mass. Wild Turnip. — Elk Food. JAthos2)ermiim Hnearifolinm, 
The roots were prepared for eating by boiling or roasting. It 
grows on the prairies. 

0-MUCK-AMX-ixi. Big White Root. — Evening Primrose, Alkali 
Lily. Mnsenium d'lvaricatnm. The Blackfeet say the root has no 
flavour until dried. It was gathered in the fall and ('aten raw. 
It grows on the prairies. 

Miss-issa. Caniass. — Camassia esctdenta. The roots were 
generally dug in the fall after the blossoms had fallen. They 
were baked by placing in a deep hole with heated stones and a 
covering of leaves and grass. A fire was also kept burning on 
top of the ground. It was said to re<{uire two days and two nights 
to cook them thoroughly in this way. 


1. Perfumes. 

At-sina-mo. Gros Ventre Scent. — Meadow Rue. Thalictrum 
occidentale. The berries were dried and placed in small buckskin 
bags. 

Katoya. Sweet Pine. — Balsam Fir. Abies lasiocaiya. The 
leaves had a delightful odour when confined in a buckskin bag. 
Sweet Pine was also mixed with grease in making hair oil to add 
fragrance. 

Mat-o-at-sim. Perfumed Plant. — Ray less Camomile, Oregon 
Dog Root, Dog Fennel. Matricaria matricarioides. The blossoms 
were dried and used for perfumery. 

Se-pat-semo. Sweet Grass. — Vanilla Grass. Sevastana odorata. 
Sweet Grass was the most popular perfumery among the Blackfeet. 
It was made into braids and placed with their clothes or carried 
around in small bags. It was also used for a hair-wash and 
as incense. 

Pieces of punk from the Cottonwood Tree, leaves of the Balsam 
Poplar, and the Ring-bone from a horse’s leg were also used for 
perfumes. 
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5. Blagkfekt Names for Flowers. 

SiK-A-Pis-CHis. White Flower. — Aster commutatus. 
Ota-kap-is-chis-kit-sima. Yellow Flow(3r. — Clasping-leaved 
Arnica. Arnica amplexifolia. 

A-pis-is-kit-sa-wa. Tomato Flower. — Red Hose. Eosa Sayi. 
Ot-ska-a~pis-is-kiT“SA. Blue Flower. — Oblong Leaved Gentian. 
Gentiana ajffinis. 

A-sa-po-piN'ATs. ]jOoksdike-a-pluine. — Round Fruited Anemone. 
Anemone glohosa. Its name was derived from the appearance 
of the flower when it turns into cotton and resembles a soft, 
downy feather. 

A-po-no-kau-ki. Paper Leaves. — Arrow-leaved Balsam Root. 
Balsamorr}dza sayittata. In the hot weather its large leaves 
become very dry and resemble paper. 

Sto-o-kat-sis. Ghost’s Lariat. — Columbian Virgins Bower. 
Atragene eolumb'iana. A vine, with a beautiful light blue flower 
that trails along the ground and also climbs trees. The Blackfeet 
have named it Ghost’s Lariat because it catches people and trips 
them up unexpectedly. 
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INDEX 


A 

Alljorta (Canadian province), 1, 

:m, 370, 507 

Alniost-a-Dog Mountain, 14, 113 
Altar Sim-dance, ‘294 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, 519 

Antelope dance, 265, 400 
Apache Indians, 371 
April, name for, 486 
A-pe-ech-ckeu, Blackfect name for 
author, 93 ; dance by, 100 ; incot- 
ing with Bringa-down-the-Sun, 383 ; 
explanation of name, 401 
Arapahoe Indians, tradition of, 402 ; 
sign for, 404 

Assinniboine Indians, 206, 238, 442 
August, name for, 487 
Aurora Borealis, 487 ; names for, 
521-2 

Autumn season, name for, 487 
Awunna, medicine man, 102; methods 
of doctoring, 244-‘250; practical 
jokes by, 298, 506 


B 

Back-bone-of-the-world, 13 
Badger Creek, 19, 438 
Baldy, pack horse, 37, 41, 113, 121 
Bannock Indians, 206 
Barren lands, 435 

Bear grass, use by Indians, 10, 
443, 525 
Bear knife, 361 
Bear spear, 352 ; legend, 354 
Beavers, a home of, 389 
Beaver Bundle, 35, 80, 103, 111, 467 
Beaver dam, photograph, 106 
Beaver Medicine, owned by Mad 
Wolf, 29, 35 ; ceremonial of, 78 ; 
legend, 104 ; photograph, 107, 153, 
367, 517 

Beaver Pipe, 104 
Beaver tipi, 212 


Belley Hiver, 364 

Benton E'ort, 33 

Big Crow E'oot, 4‘22 

Big Elyes gives author tipi, ‘23 ; 

decorations of tipi, ‘223 
Big Lake, chief, 157 
Big Moon, 201 
Big Nose, chief, 57 
Big Rock tipi, 210 
Birch Creek, 438 
Bitter Root country, 436 
Birds, eastern slope, 389, 470-486 ; 

western slope, 1 1 
Blackbird Brewer, 481 
Blackfeet, burial customs, 148-150; 
diet, 22, ‘237 ; divisions of, 1 ; herbs 
and plants used by, 524- 30 ; mar- 
riage customs, 184-191 ; methods of 
doctoring, 247- 250 ; mourning cus- 
toms, 150-153 ; number, past and 
present, 4 ; perfumes used by, 364 ; 
pets, 246 ; proper names, 395-405 ; 
proverbs and familiar sayings, 402, 
476, 478, 484, 485 ; religious beliefs, 
167-170, 352, 353 ; skill in sign 
language, 403 ; societies, 441- 465 ; 
songs, 282, 518 ; starvation of, 4, 
509 ; sign for, 404, 405 ; present 
condition, 506-512 ; names for 
flowers, 531 

Blackfeet tribal camp, first sight of, 
18, 208, 481, 495 ; scenes in, 225, 
340 

Blackfoot Glacier, 14, 517 
Blackfoot Mountain, 14, 517 
Bhack Tail Creek, 438 
Black Weasel, dance leader, 274 
Blessing in ceremonial, 32 ; on food, 
34, 181, 367 

Blizzard in mountains, 58 
Blizzard on plains, 128, 234 
Blood Indians, 1, 206; camp, 364; 

characteristics, 368 ; sign for, 404 
Blue Jay, 47 

Bonnet Medicine, 294, 296, 302, 
388 

Botanical collection, 364, 524 
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INDEX 


Braslicar, J. A., .V21-4 
Bravo Dog Society (lauc(‘, 2tH), 400 - 
405 

Brings-flo\vM-t,ho-Sun, niodicino man, 
robe of, 512, 527; camp of, 57H ; 
meet with, .‘isO; lioapitality, 558; 
character, 415; vow to tell the 
truth, 418 ; meaning of name, 427 ; 
ehihlrcM of, 585, 451 ; larewell 
prayer of, 505 ; genealogical table 
of family, 552 
Budalo (lance, 01) 

Biifl’alo tipi, Black, 215, Yellow, 
legend of, 102 
Buflalo Society, 450 
Buffalo tongu(!sas Kaered food, 178 
Bull Oluld, medicine man, 510 ; lobe 
of, 512, «10, 500, 510 
Bull IMiime, North Biegaii, 150, 587, 
414 

Bull Shoe (famous racehorse), 278 
Burial eu.stoms, 148, 104 
Butt(*rfly (lodge decoration), 108 
Bu7./ard, 484 

C 

(jalgary, 155 

(7iniasH, 52 ; liaking, 442, 550 
(Jan ad a, 525 
(Jardston, 574 
Carnegie Institute, 524 
Catholuj priest, 145, 150 
Catlin, 2 

CJatbird, 580, 481, 182 
(Jelebration song, 280, 282, 514 
(.Oiastity of women, 185 
(Jheyenne Indians, sign foi , 404 
Chicadees, 11, 481 
Chief Mountain, 175, 424, 405, 520 
Children’s game song, 515 
(yhinook, vMiid, 150, 55S 
t'lan names, 201, 508 ; marriage, 187 
(dark, ('apt. \V. B, Sign language, 
402, 404 

Clevidand Mount, 510 
(diniate, eouutiy <>f Blaekfeet, 4; 
vvestein slope of Rocky Mountains, 
0 ; eastern slope, 17, 128, 150, 57-, 
570 

(down, 202 
(Jomet, 487, 522 

(knijunction ot two ])lanets ; legend 
of, 401, 505, 525 

(Jonservation ot trees and berry 
bushes, ,585 

Continental Divide, 12, 44, 517 
Coups, counting on tlie (amtre Pole, 
501, 507. 510. 510 

Coyotes as ] lets, 244 ; altack Indian, 
50 ; as omens, 470 


(Jradle Blackfoot , 205, 250 
(Jn^e Indians, 200, 258, 558, 442 
Crec Medicine, 190 
Crow Beaver ceit'nionial, 407--410 
(Jrow Indians, 2, 550 ; sign for, 404, 
405, 457, 475 

(d'ow Lodge (tipi), 208 ; origin ot, 
440 

(Jrow Lodge Mountain, 440 
Crow Lodg(‘ River, 528, 540, 577, 
455, 445 

Curlew, long-billed, 481, 484 
( 'lister, (Jeneial, defeat by Siouv, 0 
(‘utbank( !anyon, 18; Mi'dieine Cii/.zly 
of, 51, in winter, 72, 455 
Cutbank Pass, altitiuh', 15, 51 
(Jutbank River, 15, 517 
(Jutbank trail, 10, 17, 40 
('yprisss Hills, lOO 


1 ) 

I )a v St a 1 , 487, 522 
D(‘eeml)er, name for, 480 
De Sniet, I\ather, 157 ; Indian name, 
401, 518 

Diet of Blaekfeet, 22, 257, 258, 

442, 485 ; Authoi s, 25 ; ('ree, 258 
Do( tormg tin* sk k, 142, 174,247 250 
Dog dame, 100 

Dogs, death ot Red Rov(*r, 155 ; 

tiained, 240 ; foraging, 251 
Dog feast, Assinnibome, 258 
Don’t Laugh elan, oi igin of name, 201 
Doisey, K«iv, d. (). , 522-5 
Dove, 11 

Dove society, 449 

Dreams, oiiginof names. 590 ; butter 
fly biinger of, 408; dream of 
authoi, 412 
Dream Reo])lc, 590 
Dusty star’s, 217, 505, 501 


K 

Kaglcs, catching of, 02, 428 
Kagle, golden, feat liers of, 429, 484 ; 

white headed, 484 
Bar Rings, doctor, 525, 500 
Klk Horn, the herald, 257, 271, 500 
Klk medicine, home of, 02 
Kelipse of sun, 487, 522 


V 

Fairy Kings, 505 

Fasting of sacred woman, 194, 202 ; 
medicine men, 514 
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Father-in-law euHtoniH, 187 
Feast^^, oereinonial of adoption, .S4 ; 
heaver nicdu ine, 102, 407; marri- 
age, 186; at hirtli of child, ISS; 
manner of inviting guests, 226; 
Assiiniiboine 238 ; Sun-dance, 302, 
of sacred tongues, 311 ; Crow 
Beaver ceremonial, 408 
Flathead Indians, 7, Til, 137, 206, 
226 ; sign for, 104, 403 
Flirkt'r, 1 1 
Flinch's Ptsik, 14 

Flowers, western slo]i(‘ of Kocky 
Mountains, 10; eastern slope, 41 ; 
on praine, IS ; Blaekfe(‘t names for, 
331 

forest Commission, National, 6 
Four Bears, medicine man, 321 
Four Bears Mountain, 14, 113 


(; 

Camhling game, 67 ; songs, 68 
(James, kinds of, 301 ; chihlren’s 
song, 301, 313 
Carden wall. 14 

Cliost stories, 139 142 ; (Jiow Fi.igle 
and, 143; our expciience with, 
330 ; as owls, 477 

( Jives-to-the-Sun (wife of Mad W'olf), 
20, 173 ; vow to give Sun-danee, 
174, 178, 206, 302, 300, 313 
Cdts, gi'iierosity of Blackfeet, 261, 
367 ; exchange of, 381 
Claciei' National Bark, 13, 317 
Coat Mountain, 1 14 
Coats, mountain, 12; hunting, 113 
( Joing-to-tlu*-Sun mountain, 14, 113; 

meaning of name, 113 
Coldfincli, 380, 481, 482 
Covernnient, W.S, , former policy, 
500 ; present policy, 310, 311 
(Jrasshoj)pers, way of colouring wings, 

377 

Crease Mclters, clan of, 37 ; origin ot 
name, 201 

Creat Bear constellation, 218 ; legend 
of, 488, 300, 323 
Crinnell Clacier, 14 
Crinncll Mountain, 14, 116 
Criz/lyhear, author’s night ex])crience 
with, 48-31 ; Siksikakoau’s ex- 
perience with, 44 ; Medicine ( Jriz/.ly 
of Cu thank (.’any on, 31 33 ; legend, 
62-70, 468 473 ; Medicine Ihpe, 
253 

Crizzly Bear dance, 264, 406, 461 
Crizzly Bear clan, 62-70 
(Jrizzly Bear spear, 336-361 


(Jros V’^entre Indians, 33, 130, 206, 
238 ; sign for, 404, 442, 432 
( J rouse, ru tied, 11 ; ilru mining imitated 
in Mtslicine Bip(‘ c(a’emonial, 230 
(Jail herring, 481 


H 

Han Barter’s Socndy, dance of, 271 
Hard Top Knot clan, origin of name, 
201 

Hartley Kandol])h, 310 

IlaM k fish, 484 

Hawk, niglit, 484 

ilelena city, 403 

Hnny, Alex, 402, 321 

H(‘rcuh‘S, const (‘Hat ion of, 300 

Hide, (crcmonial of cutting, 306 

Hoises, Blackfeet, fijod in wintci, 

71 

Hors(‘ rac(‘s, 278 

Hudsoirs Bay Dnide, 128, 328 

Humour of IHaekfeet, 208 


I 

Infidelity of xvifi', ])enalty for, 183 
Iron Slnit, cliief, 422; initiation into 
Medici n(‘ Bipe SocitTy, 423 


.1 

da(‘kson Mountain, 14 

Jackson, William (scout ), 6 

James Mount.iin, 14 

Januai \, Blackfeet name for, 186 

.lennings, (), F , 324 

,luly, Blackfeet nanu* for, 187 

Junco, II 

June, Blackfeet name for, 487 
Jupit(‘r as morning star, h'gcmd of, 
401, 303, 324 


K 

Kainau (Blood Indians), 1, 364 
Kihh'cr, 483 
Kinghird, 481, 482 
Kinglet, golden ei owned, 11 
Kissing (lance, 243 
Kit fox Soci(;ty, 443 447 
Koottmai Biver, 374, 430 
Kutenai Indians, 32, 206; sign for, 
404 
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r. 

f^amo Hull, ( hief, 4*22 
Lark, yjallid lioriicd, 4S() 

Lark, westfi ii meadow, 470 ; sonj^ of, 
4S‘2, 504 

Ia'o’.s (5'cek, 4.*IS 

Leiipj), KiaiieiH K., (yommissioiuM- of 
Indian Affairs, 510 
Lewis and (dark, 2 
Little Hig lloin, battk* of, () 

Little (diief Mountain, li, 1 L*l 
Little Dog, head ehief, 422 
Little Dog, war chief, 291 
Little Mountain, chief, 4 IS, 419 
Little Plume, war eliief, 277 ; photo- 
graph, 2S9, 290, 200 
Little Sister, the, 525 
Lodge poles, cutting of, 52, 51 S 
Lone Dog, Sioux chief, 278 
l^nie Katers’ elan, origin of n,iine, 
201 

Longspur, I'hestnut collared, 479 ; 

song, 4S2 
Loon, 11 

Lookout Hiitte, 5S0 ; \ lew from, 595, 
501, 505 

Lost children, 21S; legend of, 490, 
525 

fjove medicine, 191 

Love song, 242, 2S5, 5 IS, 411, 515 

Lynx dance, 95 

Lupine blue, abundant, 19 

M 

Macgillivray, waibler, 1 1 
Mackenzie, explorer, 5 
Maeleod, (Janada, 5S9 
Mad Wolf (Siyeh), chief, Hist meet- 
ing Witli, 20 ; ceremonial of 
a(lo})tion, 2H 55 ; jirayer by, 55 ; 
his Hght witli Kutenai Indians, 
52 ; gives ceremonial of Heaver 
Medicine, 7H 102 ; tells legend of 
Heaver Medicine, 105 112; his 
home on (\itbank River, 124; tells 
the Icgc'iid of tlu! Snow Tipi, 155- 
15S ; tells of Father De Smet, 157 
IH() ; Ins letter of invitation, 171; 
his summer cam[), 175 ; final dis- 
posal of author's letters, 15t), 175 ; 
Sun-dance of, 174 525; leads cere- 
monial of Sweat-lodge, 2S5 ; his 
farewell spec'ch, 522 ; death, 325, 
50(i 

Mad Wolf (Siveh) Mountain, 14, 
115 

Mad Dog Society as police, 20H ; m 
ooreiiionial of Sweat-lodge, 284 ; 
origin, 452-454 ; costume, 458 


Mad Indian, tiagedy of, 572 574 
Magpie, 42S ; song, 4Sl 
Maker of stoims, 157, 552 
Mandan Indians, 20(5 ; sign for, 404, 
521 

M iieh, name for, 4S() 

Manas River, 215, 472, 517 

Mai mots, hoary, 12 

Marriage customs, 181 

Meals, time of, 442 

M<‘at, prejiaratiou ot, 257 

Me<l icme, meaning of woid, IH8, 

517 

.Medicine 15oiinet, 294, 290, 502, 490, 

500 

Medienu' ( Jri/zly, legends of, 51 55, 
408 475 

Medieiiu' hue, 190; (‘ree, 190 
Medicine man, origin of name, 
108 

Medicine men, iloctoring sick, 142 
144, 174, 244-250; as weather 

makeis, 128; in Sim Lodg(*, 514, 
520, 521 

Med leme Pijie, used in time of sick- 
ness, 145; in burial, 104, 255, 254 ; 
ceremonial of, 255-270 ; ceie- 
inonial at time ot liist thimdei’, 
587 ; danei's, 40() ; oiigin of a, 424- 
420; PipeSocndy initiation of numi- 
bers, 252 270, 425 420 
Medicine Roiie, 512, 450, 408 
Mednane Wolf, legend of, 475 470 
Menake, 205, 2t5, 525, 518 
Meiiepoka attacked hy coyotes, 50 
Mcteois till II into Dustv Stars, 217, 

501 

Mexico, 5, 455 

Milk River, North Fork of, 551 
Milk River Ridge, 124; m bli/zard, 
128 150 

Milky Way, 524, 498 
Missions, (Jhristian among Hlackfeet, 
512 

Moon used in <lecoration, 218, 515; 
prayers to, 288 555 : legend of, 
495 

Moons, origin of, 109 ; calendar of, 
480 

Morning Kagle and his war-horse, 
22(i 

Morning Plume, 29, 524, 5t>0 
Morning Star, prayers to, 157, 288, 
324 ; in lodge decoration, 219, 491, 
492, 503. 523 
Mosquito Society, 448 
Mother-in-law customs, 187, 408, 432 
Mountain Chief, 201 ; speech, 270 
Mourning customs, 150, 152, 153, 
164, 105, 369 

Mud Head Creek, 4,37, 438 
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Mii-koi-Ha-po (Wolf Plume) owner of 
Yellow Buttiilo Tipi, 164 ; ownet of 
a Beaver Bundle, 467 
Music, Indian, ‘2S2, ‘JHIl 


N 

Names, Blackfeet, ; for trees, 

:1S6 ; suporstilion against telling 
.'U15 ; sidection of, 1196, ^197, <if 
females .*199 ; of males, 496 ; 
animals, 401 ; origin of Running 
Wolf, 41 S; Iron Shirt, 422; topo 
grapliieal, 4.44 440 ; of Birds, 4S1 
4iS4 ; moons, constellations, etc., 
486 488 

Napi (Old Man), 56, 78, 447, 440 
Natosin, from North Blackfeet, vow 
hy, 229, 285, 294, 404 
Natosin Nepe-e, medicine man, 427 ; 

meaning of nanu', 424 
Ncvin, Aitliur, Indian name, 4(KI; 

composer of (_)pera Poia, 518 
Ne/ Peri’c Indians, 206, 471 ; sign 
for, 404, 105 

Night song, 281, 282, 515 

Noiih Blackfei't, I, 206 

Northern crown, constellation, 500 

Noith Piegans, 475 

North star, 499, 524 

North Tiail, Old, .4, 18, 428, 444-447 

Novemher, name for, 486 

Nuthatch, red-hreasled, 11 


O 

October, name for, 487 
Old agency, 444 

Old Man, 56, 447; stories, 448 448, 
440 

Old Man's River, 477 
0-mis-tai-po-kah, head chief, .44, 77 ; 
prayer of, 95, 297, 408, founder of 
Mail Dogs, 452 506 
One Spot (blood), 467 
Onesta, 425, and Bear Spear, 4.’)2 
Otter Tipi, 218, 219 
Owl, medicine pipe, 254 ; on ghosts 
of dead, 148, 477 


P 

Pack horses, characteristics, 40 
Paint, sacred red, Mad Wolf paints 
autlior, 42, 94 ; origin of, 108; for 
doctoring sick, 144 ; specialists, 
214 ; how secured, 215 
J*aint, yellow, used in ceremonial of 


Snow 4'i[.i, 146 ; sacred to buffalo, 
164, where ecured, 215; used by a 
doe, tor, 250 

Painted Tipis, 14^, 162, 207 224 
Parade, tubal, 290; of Sioux warriors, 
280 

Pare, Andrew, .522 
Partleches, making of, 241, 518 
IVmmiean. preparation of, 247 
Pimd d’Oreille Indians, 206 ; sign 
for, 104, 464 

Perfumes used by Blackfeet, 4(i4, 540 
Pets, 24.5, 246 

Photographing Beaver medicine cere- 
monial, diffieulty in, 154, also of 
women, 241 ; Medicine Pipi' cere 
monial, 2.58 

lhclnre-v\ riling on tipis, 217 224 ; on 
war horse, 226 ; on medicine man 
and his robe, 412, 414 ; in tribunal 
records, 422, 42.4, 468 
Piogan Indians, I ; sign for, 404 
J*in(‘hot (lifford, 6 
Pim bot Mountain, 14 
Pip(‘, Beaver, 86, 98, KM ; origin of, 
III 

Pipe-dance, 86, 98, 264 
Pip(‘-danemg, 446 
Pipe, Long Time, 427 
Pipe, smoking c ustoms, 41, 188 
Piskun, 446, 447 449 ; women's, 440. 
451, 520 

Phuades constellation, in lodge 
doeoiation, 218 ; on medicine robe, 
414 ; legend, 490, .52.4 
Poia legend, 491, 504 ; opera, 519 
Pole, ceremonial of Raising Centi(‘, 
preparatory service, 294, securing 
mateiial tor, 400, 401 ; gifts tic<l 
to, 407 

Pole hymn, Raising the (Centre, .408, 
411,514 

Police, Blackfeet, 206; societies as, 
465 

Poliee, (Canadian Mounted, 471, 472, 
422 

Polygamy, reasons for, 188 
Porcupine Mountains, .428, 477, 429 
Preservation of Blackfeet songs, 284 
Preservation by North Piegans of 
trees and herry bushes, 485, 48() 
Prongs used in ceremonial, 79 ; origin 
of, 500 

Proverbs and familiar sayings of 
Bhickfeet, 402, 476, 478, 484, 485 
PuriHcation of a woman, 97 

R 

Rabbit snow-sho(‘, 74 
Rainbow, 487 
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Raven, 4S1, 4H:1, 4<JS 

llavt^n Society, 140 

Ro(3)1(1k, kccjjiug of tfilKil, 2‘20, 

422, 42.4, 4m - 
Red Kagle (Uacicr, 14 
Red KagU* Mountain, 44, 114, 120 
Red Fox Hinging niglitsong, 2S2 
Religious luiliets of Rlackfcct, 1(17- 
170, 452, 454, 

Reno Mayor, i ('.treat of, 7 
Rhubarb, wild, used in eereinonial, 
205, 20(i, 4.S5, .120 
Riding song, 242, 281, 514 
Rising Wolf Mountain, 44, 12(1, 242, 
425 

Robe Medicine, .412, 4.40, .110 
Robe, sacred elk-skin, 402, 408 
Robin, 11 

Rocky Mountains, I, 7 ; names for, 
14, 40, 11.4, 12.1, 440, .104 
Roosi'velt, 'riieodore, 510 
Rooster, song of, 484 
Root Digger, 87, 404, .100 
Running Orane, chief, 102, 20.1; 

sjieech of, 270, 424, 50() 

Running R<il)bit, ghost of, 141 
Running Wolf, origin of name', 418, 
427, 444 

S 

St. Mary’s Lakes, 114, 122, 440 
St. Mary's River, 122, 4.44, 424, 517 
Sand Hills, 144; description of, M8, 
424 

Sarcee Indians, 20(i 

Sarvis berries as food supply, 48.1 ; 

for feast, 408, 4(1(5, .120 
Saskatchewan River North, 1,.117 
Scarfaee, 20(5, 408; li'gend, 401, .104 
Screaming Owl, head cliief, 441 
Serpent 4’ij)i, 21 1 
September, name for, 487 
Sexton (» lacier, II 

Seven Rrotliers (Oreat Rear constella- 
tion), 218, ,412 ; legend of, 488, .100, 
.124 

Sign for RiilTalo, 84 ; Antelope, 85, 
262 ; Klk, 26.4 ; Swan, 26.1, Sign 
language, 402 405 

Sikaikakoan (Mr. .Jackson), record of, 
6 ; death, 7 ; character, 24, 506 
Siksikana Jndians, k 
Sham battles, 277 
Shoshone Tndians, 468 
Sioux Indians, 206, 278, 471 ; sign 
for, 404, 40.1 

Sioux dance, 244, 514 ; celebration 
song, 514 

Siych (Mad Wolf), chief, 20; letter 
from, 172 


Si_\eh (Mad Wolf), Mountain, 14, 116 
Skunks, clan, origin ot name, 201 
Smallpox ('pideinics, 4, 122, 444 
Small Robes, clan, conversion to 
(’hristianity, 166, 201 
Snipe, 484 
Snipe Wilson, LSI 

Snake Indians, sign for, 404, 40.1 ; 

expedition against, 410, 468 
Snakis Woman, doctor for Mad Wolf, 
424 

Snow d’i pi, legend of, 1.44, 144 
Societies, Rlackf(*et, liavim, 146; 
Mad Dog, 20(5, 284; Riave Dog, 
200, 45.1 4(55; Kit fox, 445 447; 
Mosquito, 448 ; Dove, 440; Rutl'alo, 
4.10 

Songs, Rhn^kfi'ct, 242, 277, 280, 281, 
282, 204, 207, .408, 418, .476, 410, 
411, .<1.4 

Sp.ii row, chi[)[)ing, 1 1 ; Savanna, 174, 
.104; white crowned, .480, .104; 
white thioat, .480, 481 ; song, 482; 
W'estern lark, 470, 481 ; vtisper, 481 
Spear, sacred, 277 
S()erry ( i lacier, 14 

Spotted Kagh', molicine man, 182, 
28(5, .405, 410, 412, .420, .444, 477, 
.10(5 

Spring Season, name for, 486 
Star Boy, legend of, 401 
Stony Indians, 484 
Stuyimi, doctoring of, 244-2.10 
Strikcs-ori-both-sides, daiighti'r of 
Mad Wolf, .40; costume, 77; dance, 
00, 176 

Summer Season, name for, 487 
Sun-dance, meaning of, 170; beginning 
ot, 178; ceremonial. 284 200, 204- 
207, .402 411, ; decline of, .107 500 
Sun-Dogs, .16, 487, .122 
Sunllowers, velvet leaf, 10 
Sun-lodge, erection of, .408 ; cere- 
monials inside, 412 
Sun Worship, 167, doeline of, .107- 
.100 

Superstitions, Medicine Pipe, 267-260 
Swallow^ tree, 11, 483 
Swan dance, 2(5.1, 407 
Sweat-lodge, erection of and cere- 
monial, 284-200, 4.40 
Sweet grass incense, 41, 78, 17.4, 180, 
296, .'106, 408, 500 ; as perfume, 
464, .140 

Sweet Grass Hills, 77, 517 
Sweet jiine as incense, 268, 296 ; as 
perfume, 464, 530 

Sweet Pme Hills (or Sweet Grass 
Hills), 77, 122, 215 
Swift Current Pass, 15 
Swift Current River, 439 
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'raiiiiing hides, 
d\‘tons, 437 

Thrush, horinit, 11 *, olivo haeked, 11, 
503 

Thiiudtir-hird, lodge decoration, 133, 
‘i()3 ; dane(‘, 4-07, 4US ; home ot“ 4‘25, 
519 20 

Thnndei- tdiief, 253 ; gives Pipe, 352, 
487 

ddiundcr Maker, 425, 427 
Thunder 44pi,2l3, 407, 408 ; rules of, 
410, 413 

43])!, author’s, 222 ; making, (‘ovenng 
ot, 232 ; at niglit, 242; piteliing ol, 
234 ; Painted, 205 224 
Tohaceo, origin ot, 108 ; kinds use<l, 
528 

Tongiu's, sacred, 178, 303, 305, 31(1 
Toiture, self, ot warriors, 318, 319 
Toys of childien, 390, 431 
4’ravciling song, 281 
4’ravois, P)3, 194, 198, 518 
'I’lihal hymn, 515; ri'giilationa, 521 
4’iiple Divide, 14 
Tubei eulosis, 512 
4’urtle Mountain, 378 
Two Medicine l^'alls, 43 
4’wo Medioine Lake, 325 
4Vo Medicine Kiver, ghosts along, 
141, meaning of name, 438 


U 

Underground Animals, 28() 
Underground Spirits, 317 


V 

Venus, morning star, legend of, 491, 
503, 524 
Vireo, 11 

Vow, to give Sun-danec, 143, 174, 
183 ; to attend Sun-dance, 229, 333, 
384 ; to give Beaver Medicine eere- 


( I in behalf of sick, 

eerei M(‘dieine Pipe 

‘ f i> nonuil,2h9; to give ceremonial 
ainted Tipis, 212, 214 ; to give 
> beine Ponnet eeienionial, 388 ; 
j vVairh'rs, 318, 319 ; of Brings- 
lown-the-Sun to speak the tiuth, 

W 


^ 5i family, 152, 

] 1 ; y. llnwjl, 4H 

War horse ot M , ’ . 1 ooe 

War Sonn, - 211 . ta\o»a,.K Kagl>S 
W.ir Tipi, 219 221 
Wlu'el and arrow game, 3v/- r^,) 

Whisky sale to Indians prohn ’ py 

(lovernment, 518 \ ^ 

White ('alf, head chief, 34 , 

White (Jrass, modieiue man, 77, 

White Throat, 389 ^ 

White Weasel, Hlackfeet name for 
author, 93, 401 
Willow Creek, 193, 109 
Wnulmaker, home of, ()0, 352 
Wintin* Season, nanni for, 480 
Wisslcr, Dr. (dark, 519 
Wolf Medicine, legend of, 473-478 
Wolf Plume (Mu-koi-sa-po), owner of 
Ik^aver Bundle, 153, 407; initiation 
in Medicine Pipe Society, 257 270 
Wolf Song, 243, 410, 503, 513 


Wolf 4’rail, 324, 498, 506 
Wolves, ravages of game by, 74 
Woman’s Pipe, 2()6 
Women, morality of Blackfeet 
185; position ot, 188, 189; ind 
of, 230 237 

Woodpecker, 11 ; song, 482 
Wren, winter, 11 


Y 

Yellowstone River, 1, 216, 469 
Yellow’throat, 389 ; Maryland, 504 
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